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[HE agriculture of this country is, at the present time, 

passing through a crisis of almost unprecedented severity. 
Owners and occupiers of land are anxiously enquiring whether 
the causes to which this crisis is due are of a permanent 
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or of a transitory character ; whether they are natural causes 
over which we have no control, or whether they can be met 
by legislative or other measures. Many different answers 
have been given to these important questions. Doctors are 
not wanting to prescribe remedies; but among them there 
is the proverbial difference of opinion, both as to diagnosis and 
treatment. Some attribute the disease to the aggregation of 
large estates, and to inherent vices in our land system, and 
would apply a more or less drastic treatment to the laws which 
regulate the possession and occupation of land; some have 
discovered in the existing relations of landlord and tenant the 
cause of the evil, and would amend those relations in a manner 
generally favourable to the tenant; others again have the 
bugbear of foreign competition constantly before their eyes, 
and, though they cannot seriously hope for a return to protec- 
tion, grasp at the shadows of the past, and express futile and 
unavailing regrets that it was ever abandoned. All, however. 
admit that a succession of unusually deficient harvests, aggra- 
vated by low prices, is the proximate cause of the depression 
which undoubtedly weighs on the agricultural interest. 

The Royal Commission appointed last summer will have 
to pronounce an authoritative opinion on these and other 
points. We are not sanguine enough to anticipate any im- 
portant practical results from their investigations ; but a vast 
amount of information will be accumulated by them, and the 
report based on this information will doubtless be a document 
of great interest and value. A considerable period of time 
must, however, elapse before this report can see the light of 
day ; and as the subjects with which it will deal are of imme- 
diate and pressing interest, we make no apology for endeavour- 
ing to form some opinion upon them. 

We propose to discuss them in the following order :— 

1. The causes of the agricultural depression, and the 
manner in which they have affected landowners, tenants, and 
labourers. 

2. Foreign competition. 

3. The land laws and their results, (1) as to the accumula- 
tion or distribution of estates, and (2) as to the permanent 
improvement of land. 

4. The relation of tenants to their landlords, and the effects 
of these relations on the cultivation of the soil. 

Of the three classes whom Lord Beaconsfield represents as 
making three profits out of the land, the labourers have of 
late prospered; the landowners, on whom, if matters do not 
improve, the main loss must ultimately fall, have their incomes 
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curtailed by remissions of rent, and, in some counties, many of 
their farms tenantless; but as yet the farmers have been the 
heaviest losers. 

Agriculture has, during the present century, passed through 
more than one severe crisis, and on each of those occasions the 
labourers’ question caused the gravest anxiety; pauperism 
increased to an alarming extent; the poor rates equalled, and 
in some cases even exceeded, the rent of the land; and the 
condition of the labouring classes was to the last degree 
miserable. This is, happily, no longer the case; poor rates 
have not risen, and pauperism has increased but little, in the 
agricultural counties. Mr. Caird is undoubtedly right when 
he says that ‘the general condition of the agricultural labourer 
‘probably was never better than it is at present.’ About 
seven years ago various circumstances, which it is unnecessary 
to specify, caused a rise in the rate of agricultural wages to the 
extent of at least two shillings a week, and they have not sub- 
sequently fallen concurrently with profits. They may have 
dropped a little in the last few months, but they still maintain 
a high level. Moreover, the cost of the labourer’s living has 
generally decreased. The rapid development of foreign trade 
has, in spite of the deficient harvests, kept down the price of 
corn to the injury of the producer, but to the immense advan- 
tage of the consumer. Comparing the rate of wages with the 
price of bread, it appears that the weekly wages in 1770 were 
7s. 3d., while bread was 1}d. per pound; in 1850, immediately 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws, wages had risen to 9s. 7d., 
and bread was selling for 14d. per pound; last year wages 
had risen, on an average, to 14s. a week, the price of bread 
being exactly the same as it was a hundred years ago. So 
that the labourer can earn as much bread by half a week’s 
work now as he could then by a whole week’s work. Almost 
all the articles which he habitually uses and consumes, with the 
exception of butcher’s meat, have diminished in price ; and if he 
refrains from tobacco and alcoholic liquors he is practically 
exempt from all taxation except on tea and coffee. It is 
true that the price of bread and of other articles of food has 
advanced during the last few months, and some distress may 
therefore be anticipated for the poorer classes during the winter ; 
but it does not seem probable that the demand for agricultural 
labour will be seriously diminished, or that there will be a 
material reduction in the rate of wages. 

We cannot but rejoice at this state of things, though the 
employer of labour may not regard it in the same light; to 
him it means increased cost of production and consequent 
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decrease of profits, unless the increased efficiency of the labourer 
compensates for the rise of his wages. Low wages do not imply 
cheap labour; the northern ‘hind’ who earns 20s. a week is 
worth a great deal more to his employer than the southern 
labourer who earns his 13s. to 14s. But there is a general 
complaint that farm labour has deteriorated in quality. It is 
difficult, in some districts almost impossible, to obtain efficient 
and trustworthy men to fill the more responsible positions on 
afarm. There are now more careers open to young men than 
there were some years ago, and they are more apt to take 
advantage of them. The smartest and most active lads of the 
village, who would formerly have had no ideas beyond the 
plough or the team, now emigrate to the United States or to 
the colonies ; or if they remain at home, they find more remu- 
nerative employment in the public service or in the towns. 
The least efficient hands are, as a rule, left to the farmer, and 
he has to pay them higher wages than at any former period. 

Passing from the labourer to his employers, we find them 
in a far less satisfactory condition. The symptoms of the 
distress, which prevails with more or less intensity through- 
out the country, are obvious to the most superficial observer. 
Rents have been remitted to the extent of ten, twenty, 
and even fifty per cent.; and, in spite of these remissions, 
numbers of farms have been vacated, and there are no 
applicants for them at any price. The agricultural returns for 
the present year show a decrease of 1,986 in the number of 
occupiers, and ‘this decrease, in some cases, is stated to be 
‘caused by the number of farms now in the hands of the 
‘ owners owing to the depression, and returned by the owner 
‘ as one holding.’ 

The farmer’s accounts rarely, if ever, stood so low in the 
county banks ; and it is to be feared that not a few unfortunate 
men have fallen into the hands of usurers, who frequent the 
country towns and advance loans on bills of sale executed by 
farmers at an exorbitant rate of interest. Upwards of six 
hundred bills of sale were executed during three or four 
months last autumn. 

Statisticians have been occupied in estimating the losses of 
agriculturists. But, without following them through all their 
elaborate calculations, a brief examination of the agricultural 
records for the last few years will sufficiently indicate the 
extent and causes of these losses. The results of the wheat 
crops for the last nine years are given in the following table, 
for which we are mainly indebted to a ‘ Statist’s’ interesting 
letter to the ‘ Times’ (July 14,1879). We have added an es- 
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timate of the last crop, which is necessarily of a somewhat 
speculative character. The last column, which gives the 
farmer’s gross returns in money for an acre of wheat, is arrived 
at by multiplying the price in column 4 by the yield in 
column 3. The second column is taken from Mr. Caird’s 
‘ Landed Interest : °— 


| 





Average Average 
Production Price per | Average Gross 
| Area of United | per Acre |Production| Quarter |Produce forWheat, 
Kingdom under| as com- | of Wheat | during 12| represented in 
Wheat Crops {pared with} per Acre | months | Money, excluding 
standard preceding | value of Straw 
of 100 harvest 




















Acres. Qrs. s. d, & « «4 | 

| 1871 3,831,000 90 32/56 7) 911 
1872 | 3,840,000 92 32 |57 3) 932 | 
| 1873 | 3,670,000 80 28 |613| 811 6 | 
1874 | 3,833,000 | 106 37 | 447] 8 4n | 
1875 | 3,514,000 | 78 27 46 9 e 4 04 
1876 | 3,124,000 | 76 27 | 54 8 a a oe 
1877 | 3,321,000 | 74 26 | 50 10 612 2 | 
1878 | 3,382,000 | 108 38 | 40 5 76. 2 
1879 | 3,056,000 | 702 22? | 48 927) 5 9 8? | 
} 











This table shows, in the first place, that the wheat-growing 
area has in six years been diminished by nearly 800,000 acres, 
or one-fourth of the whole. It further shows that during 
the last nine years we have only had two crops at or over the 
average. The yield of four out of the five last harvests has 
been more than 20 per cent. below the average; only on four 
occasions since 1849 has the yield of wheat been so deficient, 
and those occasions were separated from one another by inter- 
vals of abundance. In no year probably since 1816 has there 
been so bad a crop as the last. This alone is sufficient to 
account for much distress, but this is not all. In former years 
the loss which resulted from a deficiency was to a great extent 
made up to the producer by enhanced prices. After the bad 
harvests of 1852-3 the price of wheat rose to 72s. per quar- 
ter; in 1868 it stood at 68s. During the six years from 1872 
to 1878, in spite of the deficient yield, prices have ruled 
abnormally low, the average price being 49s. 7d. per quarter. 
If ‘we multiply the price of wheat by the yield per acre, the 
product will represent in money the farmer’s gross return per 
acre, excluding the value of the straw. Taking the six years 
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from 1872 to 1878, his average gross return amounts to 7/. 9s. 
per acre, 2/. 12s. 6d. less than the average of the five years 
ending 1870-71, and 1/. 18s. less than the av erage of twenty- 
four years ending 1873. Last year’s harvest is excluded from 
this calculation; if it could have been included, the results 
would be still more unfortunate. The yield cannot be estimated 
at more than 18 bushels per acre, and if it makes 48s. 9d. per 
quarter, which is the average price of the last five years, it 
will only realise 5/. 9s. 8d. per acre, or 22. less than the 
wretched yield of the preceding six years. Moreover, last 
year’s wheat is as deficient in quality as in quantity. Ina 
letter to the ‘ Economist’ of November 15, 1879, Mr. J. B. 
Lawes makes the following significant statement :— 

‘In 1863, which is the year in which I commenced to give an 
annual report and estimate of the wheat crop, the mean produce of the 
three artificially manured plots was 55 bushels per acre, with an 
average weight per bushel of 623 Ibs. In 1879 the very same manures 
have given an average of only 19} bushels, at 533 Ibs. per bushel, 
equal to only 16? bushels at the same weight per bushel as in 1863. 
We have here a striking illustration of how great is the influence on 
the result of the farmer's efforts of circumstances entirely beyond his 
ecentrol, after he has employed all the resources at his command to 
obtain a good crop.’ 

The barley and oat crops, which together occupy about 
7,000,000 acres of the United Kingdom, more than double the 
area of wheat, have for the last six years been at least one 
quarter per acre below the average of the preceding twenty-four 
years, and, though their prices have not fallen to the same 
extent as that of wheat, the farmer’s gross return per acre has 
been very considerably reduced. 


Turning from corn to cattle, we have a very different story 


to tell. A Parliamentary return, recently issued, shows that 
the price of butcher’s meat has risen very rapidly, especially 
during the last six or eight years. Taking the same period as 
above, we arrive at the following results :— 


Aver page Price of Butcher's Meat 3 per Stone of 8 lbs. (sinking Ofal). 








Beasts | Sheep Milk 
s d. ‘ iy d. Per Gallon 
‘ 1849-1866 3 104 4 4 0 94 
1866-1872 | 4 94 5 2 1 0 
1872-1878 | 5 44 6 0 1 3 











Therefore, as igi meat, and to a less extent milk, the 
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producer’s position has rapidly improved. During this winter, 
however, he will have considerable difficulties to encounter, for 
his stock of food for cattle is lamentably deficient. Last year’s 
crop of roots was as bad as that of wheat; the roots themselves 
were small and badly grown; and the wet season, which impeded 
their growth, stimulated that of weeds, and at the same time 
prevented the farmer from taking measures to destroy them. 
The hay crop, which in the two previous years was remark- 
ably good, was in many places utterly ruined, and everywhere 
it was saved in bad condition. 

To form a true opinion of the tenant farmer’s position, we 
must further observe that not only have his returns decreased, 
but his expenses have increased. The price of labour, to 
which we have already referred, the cost of manures and ma- 
chinery, the amount of his tradesmen’s bills, have all gone up ; 
and where leases were renewed during the prosperous period 
which preceded 1874 they were in most cases readjusted to the 
advantage of the owners. 

The inferences which are to be drawn from these figures 
are: First, that the unprecedented succession of deficient 
crops, accompanied as they have been by low prices, is quite 
suflicient to account for the agricultural depression, without 
introducing any more abstruse causes; and secondly, that 
the distress is very unevenly distributed. The corn-growing 
farmers, especially on heavy clay lands, have suffered most 
severely ; breeders of cattle and grazing farmers, though they 
have in many cases been injured, are, comparatively speaking, 
fortunate. An exception must, however, even here be made 
of the cheese districts, the inferior qualities of cheese having, 
till quite recently, been greatly depreciated in value by 
American competition. 

As regards the landowners, rents must ultimately be re- 
adjusted by competition, and if the profits derived from the 
cultivation of the soil are permanently diminished, rents must 
be proportionally reduced. In the present uncertain and 
anomalous circumstances there is no standard of value to 
guide us. Landlords would act wisely in making such allow- 
ances as each individual case seems to require, or, still better, 
in supplying their tenants with manures or artificial food to 
enable them to keep their holdings well stocked during the 
winter. The wholesale remissions of rent, irrespective of the 
varying conditions of different estates or farms, appear to us 
neither just nor reasonable. The landowners may, however, 
be comforted by the consideration that land is the one kind o: 
property which admits of no increase, and that the accumula- 
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- of capital in the country will increase the competition 
or it. 

The question of prices leads us to the second part of our 
subject—foreign competition, and its effects on the home 
production. The low price of wheat may be due, to a certain 
extent, to the reduced demand caused by the stagnation of 
trade, but to a far greater degree it is owing to the enormous 
supplies which we have received from America, In 1821 the 
average production of corn in the United Kingdom was about 
equal to the consumption. Since that time the population has 
doubled, but the production of corn has apparently not in- 
creased. Our annual consumption now amounts in round 
numbers to 24,000,000 quarters. Mr. Caird, in his interest- 
ing chapter on ‘The Home and Foreign Supply of Food,’ 
estimates that one-half of this amount is imported, and this is 
not an incorrect estimate if we take the average of the last 
nine or ten years; but since 1874 our home supplies have 
fallen off considerably, in consequence of the unfavourable 
seasons and the reduction of the wheat-growing area, while our 
foreign importations have proportionately increased ; till in the 
present year, if the estimates, which calculate the produce of 
the last harvest at 6,000,000 quarters, are fairly accurate, 
we shall have to import no less than three times the amount of 
our home production, or 3,500,000 quarters more than we have 
imported in any previous year. By far the largest proportion 
of our foreign supplies of bread stuffs is derived from the 
North American continent; in 1878, out of a total importation 
of 60,000,000 ewt., no less than 36,000,000 cwt. were from 
the United States and Canada, which is more than double the 
amount received from those countries nine years ago. The im- 
portation of barley and oats, which represents a value of about 
11,000,000/., has not materially increased. 

It is not, however, only in the production of corn that our 
farmers are exposed to competition; even in the meat market 
they are no longer free from rivals. It was clear that, if the 
difficulties of transport could be surmounted, the high price ob- 
tainable in England would render the meat trade a very re- 
munerative business; a pound weight of meat being much 
more valuable than a pound of corn, it would obviously cover 
the cost of carriage for a much longer distance. The discovery 
that meat can be kept fresh during the voyage across the At- 
lantic, by passing currents of air cooled by ice over it, has 
created an entirely new trade, which has been developed with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. It commenced in the year 1876, when 
the value of the fresh meat exported from the United States was 
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349,100 dollars ; two years later the exportation amounted to 
54,046,771 lbs., and is valued at 5,009,856 dollars, almost the 
whole of this amount having been shipped to this country. 
The trade in live animals has been no less flourishing; the 
whole exportation from the United States increased eightfold 
between 1868 and 1878; and, in spite of the existing restric- 
tions, the value of the cattle imported into the United King- 
dom rose from 2,408,843 dollars in the fiscal year, 1878, to 
6,616,114 dollars in 1879. We have annually been in the 
habit of importing animals from European countries, and 
from America we have received large quantities of bacon, 
ham, and salt provisions; but the trade which has recently 
sprung into existence with that country in fresh meat and live 
animals has caused something like a panic among the home 
producers. In the cheese districts also farmers are no less 
alarmed at the success with which the large factories, recently 
established in America, have been able to undersell the pro- 
duce of their dairies. The tables annexed to the Agricultural 
Returns for 1879 enable us to trace the development of the 
trade in articles of food for the last twenty years. By com- 
paring the imports of 1868 with those of 1878, the following 
results are obtained :— 











| 1868 1878 
1. Live Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs £2,698,511 £7,453,309 
2. Corn, Grain, and Flour 49,432,624 59,064,875 
3. Dead Meat and Provisions . 





| 
13,277,683 | 29,478,065 | 
= 





Population . . 


| 
| 
| 
| £55,408,803 | £95,996,249 
| 





30,617,718 | 33,799,386 | 
L 





Value per Head of Population . | £1 16s. 2d. £2 16s. 10d. 





During this period of ten years, in which the foreign food sup- 
plies increased in such a remarkable manner, the agricultural 
production at home has remained stationary, the area under 
the different crops has scarcely varied in extent, and the live 
stock has slightly diminished in number. Mr. Caird, in the 
chapter to which we have already referred, tells us: ‘The 
‘ country derives from foreign lands not only one-half of its 
‘ bread, and nearly one-fourth of its meat and dairy produce, 
‘ but must also depend on the foreigner for almost the entire 
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‘ addition that may be further required by an increase of its 
‘ population.’ 

Can the agriculture of this country stand against the an- 
nually increasing pressure of foreign competition? Is it pro- 
bable that wheat, and even meat, will be produced abroad 
and sold here at prices which would leave the home producer 
no margin for profits? In discussing these questions we may 
confine our attention to America. Mr. Victor Drummond’s 
report, and two letters which he addressed to the ‘ Daily 
‘ News’ last autumn, furnish us with the most trustworthy 
information on this subject. The wheat-producing area of the 
United States is put at 30,000,000 acres; but large as this 
area is, it is insignificant compared with the capacity of the 
North-Western States and the province of Manitoba. On the 
banks of the Red River of the North, and of the two Saskat- 
chewans, lie more than 200,000,000 acres of wheat-producing 
prairie. The main impediment to the settlement of this vast 
district has hitherto been the want of means of transporting 
the produce; these difficulties are being rapidly surmounted by 
the extension of railways and by improvements in the water- 
carriage. If the navigation of the Nelson river, which flows from 
Lake Winipeg into the Hudson Bay, prove satisfactory, almost 
continuous water communication will be opened with the ‘ fer- 
‘tile belt’ in the Saskatchewan valleys. The area of fertile 
prairie may therefore be regarded as limitless, and the ra- 
pidity with which it is being developed is truly marvellous. 
The land sales of the Government increased from 3,338,000 
acres in the year ending January 30, 1878, to 7,562,000 acres 
in the following year; and the sales by the State land agencies 
and the railway offices have increased in like proportion. It 
is estimated that no less than 20,000,000 acres were newly 
settled in 1878, and at least half a million persons have within 
the same period changed their abodes and occupations. This 
unparalleled agricultural development is affecting other nations 
besides ourselves. It threatens the Russian trade; and it has 
already had a most injurious effect on the older cultivation of 
the Atlantic States, where the value of agricultural land has 
suffered a material depreciation. 

A combination of exceptional circumstances has recently 
given an impetus to this Western exodus. The depression, 
which for a considerable period weighed heavily on the trade 
of the United States, induced many of those who were engaged 
in it, or who were thrown out of employment, to seek their 
fortunes in the far West. At the same time the Eastern 
railways, having their mineral traffic diminished, were content 
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to carry grain at the lowest possible rates; and the Western 
lines, which had been pushed on by speculators in the previous 
times of inflation, were willing to give the most liberal. terms 
to the farmers, in order to encourage settlers to buy the land 
which the State had allotted to them. The abundant harvests 
of 1878-79, and the increased European demand, secured the 
prosperity of the new settlers, and encouraged others to follow 
their lead. 

The settler has no rent, tithes, or poor-rate to pay, and his 
taxes bear no comparison with the charges on land in this 
country. The virgin soil which he cultivates requires no out- 
lay in manures; though it is obvious that without the use of 
restoratives the power of yielding abundant crops must in a 
series of years be materially impaired, as has proved to be the 
case in California, in Illinois, in Ohio, and other States. The 
average yield per acre does not exceed 13 bushels, though in 
some of the new lands it attains, during the first few years, to 
20 or 25 bushels. The land being limitless in extent, its 
exhaustion is a matter of small importance; and it pays better 
to obtain what yield the natural fertility of the soil will give, 
than to stimulate it to increased productiveness by artificial 
means. 

Emigrants have, under the Homestead Acts of Canada and 
the United States, the greatest facilities for acquiring farms at 
a low rate. In the United States the size of farms is limited 
to 160 acres, for which the settler would have to pay about 
4/1. 5s. in fees and other expenses. In Canada he may obtain 
a free grant of the same amount of land, with certain powers 
of buying the contiguous blocks or ‘ quarter sections’ at the rate 
of 1 dollar per acre. In other cases the value of land mainly 
depends on its proximity to a railway; but we may generally 
reckon that it fetches from 16s. to 30s. an acre. 

The land having been purchased has to be brought into 
cultivation, implements and horses have to be bought, and a 
house and stables to be erected. Several estimates have been 
given of these preliminary expenses, which vary somewhat in 
amount, but they cannot be put at less than from 2/. to 2/. 10s. 
per acre. Supposing, then, a settler to purchase 160 acres of 
land at the rate of 1/. per acre, his outlay of capital would, in 
the first instance, amount to at least 480/. His annual expenses 
of cultivation, including seed, ploughing, reaping, and thresh- 
ing, it is stated, amount to 28s. per acre, and, adding 6s. for 
interest on a capital of 480/. at 10 per cent., we arrive at 
1/. 14s. as the annual cost for an acre, which will yield, on an 
average, 13 to 15 bushels. If this calculation is correct, to pay 
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the cultivator 8s. per acre as profit, in addition to the interest 
on his capital, the crop must be sold for at least 3s. per 
bushel. 

The cost of transport to this country has now to be con- 
sidered. Mr. Drummond, in his report, states that 
‘during the year 1866 the average rate for the carriage of wheat from 
Chicago to New York by Lake and Erie Canal was a little over 27 
cents per bushel; but during the year 1878, by the same route, the 
average rate was 7} cents, and by all rail 12 cents. During the pre- 
sent year the average cost of transporting wheat from the region of the 
Red River of the North, in the northern part of the State of Minne- 
sota, to the city of New York, has been only 26 cents per bushel. 


Taking the price for wheat in the Western States approxi- 
mately as 3s. 7d., and adding to this 1s. for cost of transport 
to New York, we obtain 4s. 8d., which was the average price 
of wheat at that port during six months of last year. The 
freight from New York to Liverpool amounts to 6d. per bushel, 
which brings the price up to 5s. 2d. per bushel, or 41s. 4d. per 
quarter, which was the average price at Liverpool. Mr. Caird 
calculates that the cost of freight is about equivalent to the 
rent paid by English farmers, and if our own a are correct 
it would amount to 1/. 10s. for 20 bushels, which is considerably 
less than the average yield of an acre in this country. 

As regards the future of the wheat trade, it is to be observed 
that the late harvests in America have been unusually abun- 
dant, and, as Mr. Drummond points out, with the revival of 
trade, freights are not likely to continue at their present low 
rate. Between New York and Chicago the competition of the 
lake route with the railways has reduced the cost of transport 
to the lowest amount possible, and in the more remote districts 
the lines of railways have a practical. monopoly, and the 
expenses of working and restoring the permanent way must 
force them to raise their freights. 

Further, the now scanty population of these districts is 
rapidly increasing, and the surplus available for exportation 
will possibly be contracted. There is, it is true, an unbounded 
extent of land available for settlements, but then the cost of 
freight will increase in proportion to the distance of these 
settlements from the port of shipment. It is said to be within 
the bounds of possibility that American wheat may be sold in 

. Liverpool for 35s. per quarter. For the reasons we have given 
we do not believe that, in existing circumstances, this can be 
done ; but if direct water communication can be established 
with the Winipeg region it is impossible to predict what the 
result may be. But the price of wheat further depends on the 
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demand. In the past year, for instance, the yield has been defi- 
cient, not only in England, but throughout Europe. In France it 
has been 22 per cent. below the average, and there is an enor- 
mous demand for American wheat, and the price has consequently 
risen very rapidly since the harvest. Supply, it is true, 
adjusts itself to demand, but the production of wheat is liable 
to be affected by a number of causes altogether beyond the 
control of man; it must therefore be subject to constant 
fluctuations in price. It is impossible to speak confidently of 
the future, but it appears to us that though the settlements of 
the North-Western prairie will prevent the recurrence of the 
high prices which were realised eyen two years ago, we shall 
probably not obtain our wheat at lower prices than we have 
been lately paying. The increased area brought into cultiva- 
tion in America every year barely keeps pace with the rapid 
increase of the population. There are nearly fifty millions of 
American citizens to be fed. The surplus of their supply of 
food can alone be exported. As in the case of wheat, the trade 
in fresh meat and animals depends on the cost of rearing stock 
in the States, and on the rates of transport. Vast herds of 
cattle are fed on the natural dried grass on the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. The business is conducted on a large 
scale, some herdsmen, Mr. Brassey tells us in his speech on 
Mr. Chaplin’s motion, owning 75,000 head of cattle. These 
grass-fed animals are not fit for market till they are four years 
old, and up to that time they cost 6 dollars, or 25s., according 
to Mr. Brassey, or 4 dollars (16s. 8d.) according to Mr. 
Drummond. They are transported at a cost of 8 dollars from 
Colorado to Chicago, and there fetch from 35 to 45 dollars 
apiece. The numbers of the American herds are rapidly in- 
creasing, and great improvements are being made both in the 
quality and weight of the animals, especially the Texan 
cattle. It is probable that the railways will raise their rates, 
and if the Government lay a charge, however small, for pas- 
turage on the public lands, which Mr. Brassey seems to think 
probable, it will seriously affect the profits of the herdsmen. 
At present the wholesale price of prime beef at New York 
ranges from 43d. to 5d. per lb. Dead American meat is sold 
in London for 63d. per lb., and as long as shippers obtain 7d. 
or 73d. per lb. for their prime beef (and they have obtained 9d.) 
the trade will continue to be remunerative. The prime 
bullocks at New York weigh about 1,400 lbs. They appear to 
deteriorate but little in condition during the voyage, and landed 
at Liverpool they fetch prices varying from 20/. to 24/. apiece. 
-Mr. Caird remarks on this subject: ‘ Under any circumstances 
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‘ the English producer has the advantage of at least a penny a 
‘ pound in the cost and risk of transport against his Trans- 
‘ atlantic competitor. It is an advantage equal to 4/. on an 
‘ average ox. Of this natural advantage nothing can deprive 
‘ him, and with this he may rest content.’ Unluckily, since Mr. 
Caird wrote, a part of this natural advantage has been lost. 
Freights, which in the early part of the year were 3/. 10s. to 
41. 5s., are now reduced to 2/. 10s. to 3/1. Notwithstanding 
the restrictions now placed on the trade, one firm alone shipped 
2,800 head of cattle to England in the last week of July; and 
when these restrictions are removed, there is no doubt that the 
trade will be pushed to the utmost. Without the more com- 
plete information which the delegates of the Royal Commission 
will, we trust, obtain for us, it is almost impossible to form an 
opinion upon its probable effects on the home market. The 
population of this country is increasing at the rate of about 
a thousand a day. That of America is progressing still more 
rapidly, and the revival of trade in both countries will still 
further increase the demand for animal food, and will in all 
probability raise the cost of transport—which must always, to 
a certain extent, act as a protection to the home producer. 

The vast extension of the American food trade which we 
have just described, occurring at a time when our farmers are 
suffering from the accumulated effects of a succession of bad 
seasons, has caused an alarm among agriculturists which. is 
not wholly unreasonable. We may at once dismiss, as jgh- 
practicable, the idea of reverting to a policy of protectiots 
Reciprocity, as it is now called—which is the essence of Mr. 
Chaplin’s speech. Itis quite unnecessary in the pages of this 
Journal to restate the well-worn arguments against. these 
exploded fallacies. We can only meet our foreign rivals by 
reducing the cost of production at home ; and the best method 
of accomplishing this end would be, if possible, to increase the 
productiveness of the soil. The question then arises, whether 
the laws, under which the land of this country is held, tend 
to encourage or impede the development of its resources; and 
to this question we shall now address ourselves, dealing in the 
first place with the case of the owners, and then with the 
occupiers, of the land. 

In this country three distinct classes of persons are 
interested in the cultivation of the soil, each contributing its 
share of capital or labour, and receiving its share of the pro- 
duce. The landowner supplies the land and buildings, which 
constitute about four-fifths of the whole capital employed ; 
and he receives a fixed rent, which, after deducting expenses, 
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rarely exceeds 24 per cent. of the value of his property. The 
farmer supplies the remaining fifth of the capital, which is em- 
ployed in conducting the business of the farm; he takes upon 
himself all risks and responsibilities, and receives the profits, 
which depend upon the seasons and other circumstances. The 
amount of his capital may be taken, on an average, at 7/. or 8/. 
per acre, but it varies with the conditions of his holding, and, 
according to Mr. Caird, he should make 8 or 10 per cent. on 
this capital, including wages of superintendence. Thirdly, the 
labourer tills the land, which he does not own, and is paid his 
weekly wages. 

The area of Great Britain comprises 56,815,353 acres, of 
which 31,975,784 acres are cultivated by about 560,000 occu- 
piers; their farms vary in extent from a thousand acres and 
more downwards, but they do not, on an average, exceed 57 
acres, and only 18 per cent. of them are more than 100 acres in 
extent. The agricultural labourers in England and Wales, 
according to the last census, numbered 764,574. The land- 
owners are a much smaller class; in England and Wales 
269,547 persons own more than one acre, but a large number 
of these possess only a small quantity of land, and are to be 
regarded as householders rather than agriculturists. Many 
elaborate calculations have been made to prove the undoubted 
fact that a large proportion of the land of this country is con- 
centrated in the hands of a comparatively small number of 
owners. Mr. Kay states that two-thirds of Great Britain is 
owned by 10,537 persons; but moderate-sized estates, from 
100 to 500 acres, are not wanting; they occupy one-fifth of 
the area of England and Wales. ‘In short, in Mr. Caird’s 
words, ‘our system is that of large capitalists owning the 
‘land; of smaller capitalists, each cultivating five times more 
‘ of it than they would have means to do if they owned their 
‘farms; and of labourers, free to carry their labour to any 
‘ market which they consider most remunerative.’ 

It is against this system that the party which has adopted 
the undefined and indefinable expression ‘ Free land’ as their 
motto, direct their attacks. This party is too often actuated 
more by political motives than by a mere desire to improve 
the agricultural condition of the country ; wishing, rightly or 
wrongly, to see large democratic reforms introduced into our 
social and political constitution, they not unnaturally regard the 
landed aristocracy with feelings of undisguised hostility. With 
this aspect of the land question we are not at present con- 
cerned ; as far as possible we shall endeavour to discuss it from 
a purely agricultural point of view. 
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At present the land theory most in vogue is, that it is de- 
sirable to substitute for landlords, tenants, and labourers, a 
large number of small or even peasant proprietors. There is, 
no doubt, something very attractive in the picture which the 
advocates of this scheme draw of each peasant living in a state 
of Arcadian simplicity under his own vine and under his own 
fig-tree. Unfortunately this picture is not always true to the 
life. Writers on the subject are inclined to exaggerate both 
the happiness and misery of small proprietors to support their 
arguments for or against the petite culture. Where sub- 
division is not carried to extreme lengths, and the circum- 
stances of soil, climate, and associations are favourable to the 
system, as is the case in the Channel Islands, in many de- 
partments of France, and other parts of Europe, especially 
where the cultivation of the vine, of vegetables, or fruit requires 
and repays minute and constant attention, or where the little 
industries created by the culture industrielle flourish, we find 
an amount of comfort and moderate wealth diffused through- 
out the community which we search for in vain on this side of 
the Channel. On the other hand, though, as long as they are 
not overburdened with debt, the peasants who own small plots 
of ground are represented as contented with their position, 
their lot is not in all respects an enviable one. They lead a 
life of unremitting toil, devoured with petty solicitudes, stint- 
ing themselves in their miserable diet, generally less well 
housed and clothed than ordinary labourers. They exaggerate 
to a fault the habits of thrift and economy which excite our 
admiration, and in which the wage-earning classes of this 
country are lamentably deficient. Mr. Richardson thus describes 
them in his account of the ‘ Corn- and Cattle-producing Dis- 
‘ tricts of France :’"— 

‘The peasant owners, examples of industry and thrift carried to 
excess, slave to get as much out of the land as it can be made to yield, 
starving themselves and their families to add something to their hoard ; 
their wives becoming prematurely old from field labour and bent from 
carrying heavy loads of fodder to the cow at home, content if at the 
year’s end the tale of silver pieces be increased; doing their share 
towards making France the richest country in the world, but at a sacri- 
fice of all that makes life worth Jiving for.’ 


Too often the peasant is involved in debt, and this is espe- 
cially the case where the morcellement has been carried to 
excess. The small properties in France and Germany are fre- 
quently subdivided into still smaller plots of not more than 
a few perches in extent, intersected by other holdings, and 
often separated by considerable distances. Litigation is in 
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such cases easy and frequent; titles are complicated; boun- 
daries are uncertain; good cultivation is impossible. Mr. 
Baring Gould gives us, as an instance of excessive morcelle- 
ment in Wiirtemberg, a nut-tree to which thirty persons had 
claims; when the nuts were gathered they were parted into 
thirty lots. He says: ‘An English labourer lives in luxury 
* compared to these small farmers, who drag on in squalor and 
‘misery, bowed under debt to the Jew, who lies in wait to 
‘sell them up.’ This remark applies only to the encumbered 
proprietors. We do not wish to carry this argument too far, 
or to deny that, under favourable circumstances, the system 
of small proprietors has been found to answer well in many 
countries in which it exists. But, apart from the question 
whether its adoption is practicable or, from an agricultural 
point of view, desirable in this country, we have endeavoured 
to show that, as regards the condition of the people, its ad- 
vantages are not so unmixed as its advocates would have us 
believe. 

For our present purpose, however, the most important 
argument in favour of the substitution of small for large pro- 
perties is that the change would materially increase the 
productiveness of the soil. It is very difficult to institute a 
fair comparison between the two systems. To enable us to do 
so we should require two areas of land differing from one 
another only in the fact that the one was divided into large, 
the other into small estates; but the great variety of causes 
which influence the agriculture of a country renders it impos- 
sible to comply with this condition. All we can do is to 
compare the agricultural results of those countries in which the 
two systems generally prevail. The Agricultural Returns for 
1876 furnish us with materials for this comparison. The 
average yield of wheat per acre is stated in this return to be :— 


Bushels Bushels. 
In Holland . ‘ . 282 In France . ° - 134 
In Belgium . , . 202 In Austria . ‘ - 124 
In Wiirtemberg . . 18 In Hungary . ° - 8 
In Bavaria . ; . 164 | In Russia. ° - OF 


The average yield in England Mr. Caird puts at 28 bushels 
per acre, but it is generally calculated to exceed that estimate 
by 14 bushel. Holland is our nearest rival; Belgium follows 
at along interval; and in France the yield, which is now 
reckoned at 16 bushels, is not much more than half the yield 
of this country. In the production of meat our farmers are 
no less successful than in that of wheat. The cultivated area 
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of the United Kingdom is not much more than half that of 
France, yet it supports 10,000,000 head of cattle and 32,000,000 
sheep, against the 11,700,000 cattle and 26,000,000 sheep owned 
by our neighbours. The English cattle and sheep, moreover, 
individually produce far more meat, and come to maturity at 
an earlier age, than the French. Our whole meat production 
is therefore actually greater, but in proportion to area, if M. 
de Lavergne’s calculations may be accepted as fairly accurate, 
it is nearly four times greater, than that of France. In Holland 
a hundred acres support nine more cattle than they do with us, 
but fifty fewer sheep. In Belgium the proportion is still more 
favourable to us. But it is unnecessary to pursue these com- 
parisons further. Enough has been said to prove that under 
our system the land has been rendered far more productive than 
in any other part of the world. In the case of France it has 
been stated that the comparison is unfair on the small culti- 
vators, because the general average of the country is reduced 
by the indifferent farming on the large estates. There is 
probably some truth in this statement, but not enough to 
account for the difference between us. Properties are in 
France divided into three classes :— 
(1) Averaging 600 acres, numbering about 50,000. 
(2) Averaging 60 acres, numbering 2,500,000. 
(3) Averaging 6 acres, numbering about 5,000,000. 
Some of these seven and a half million small properties are 
admirably cultivated, and their yield may equal, or even 
exceed, the average of England; but it is impossible to believe 
that the inferior management of the comparatively small area 
oceupied by estates of the first class, which are gradually 
-diminishing in number, could have as important an effect as 
has been suggested on the general average of the country. 

Our superiority is not due to any physical causes ; on the con- 
trary, Arthur Young a hundred years ago, and M. de Lavergne 
in the present generation, admit that both in soil, climate, and 
in the variety of the crops which can be grown, our neigh- 
bours have enormous advantages over us. The proportion of 
poor land is very much smaller, and, as Arthur. Young says, 
“ their tenacious clays do not take the character of clays which 
< in most parts of England are so stubborn and harsh that the 
* expense of cultivation is almost equal to a moderate produce.’ 
The climate is less damp and much hotter, less favourable to 
pasture, but far more suitable for the cultivation of corn and 
other cereals, as well as of fruit and vegetables. But in spite 
of these natural advantages one acre in England produces as 
much, or nearly as much, as two acres in France. ' 
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This is not our whole case. Not only is the produce in 
England more abundant than elsewhere, but it is produced by 
the labour of a much smaller proportion of the population. If 
we produced 28 bushels an acre by employing double the 
amount of labourers which are required to produce 16 bushels 
in France, we should not be able to boast of any great 
superiority ; for in that case the proportion of food to be divided 
among its producers would be the same, and there would be 
little, if any, more surplus for the non-agricultural consumers. 
According to a table drawn up by M. Block for the Prussian 
Government, which is published in Mr. Harris Gastrell’s 
report on land tenure in Prussia, in France and Belgium 
51 per cent. of the population are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In Prussia the proportion is 45, in Holland 16, and 
in England only 12 per cent. 

There is one other test which we can apply to the two systems, 
viz., the amount of capital which is invested in cultivation. M. 
de Lavergne rightly attributes the superiority of British 
agriculture not so much to the prevalence of large farms as to 
the fact that more capital is used in their cultivation. He 
estimates that the capital dexploitation of an English tenant 
is four times greater than that of a French farmer. In the 
French system the peasant proprietor finds the fixed capital, 
which only yields a return of 2 to 3 per cent., as well as the 
working capital. In England, on the other hand, the owner 
finds the larger but less profitable capital, which leaves the 
tenant’s resources free to be applied entirely to cultivation. 

It is said with truth that the peasant, under the magical in- 
fluence of proprietorship, will labour with unremitting industry, 
and will raise from a poor soil a greater amount of produce than 
if it were farmed on a larger scale; but this is the gross pro- 
duce, that is, the total produce without making any deduction 
for expenses. When this deduction is made, it will be found 
that, as the cost of management is proportionately greater on a 
small than on a large farm, the net produce of the latter is 
much the greater of the two. 

The tendency of the present day in all other industries is in 
the direction of concentration. Domestic manufactures have 
been replaced by vast mills ; the hand-loom and the spinning- 
jenny have been superseded by the power-loom and the mule, 
simply with a view of economising labour. The same principle 
is applicable to agriculture. A large farm can, as a rule, be 
more economically managed than a small property; labour is 
more easily systematised, and labour-saving machines can be 
employed, which a small proprietor has not capital enough to 
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purchase, or land enough to render remunerative ; and both live 
and dead stock can be managed on more scientific principles 
and with a greater saving of labour. 

Tested, therefore, either by results, or by economy of man- 
agement, or by the amount of capital attracted to the soil, the 
English system compares most favourably with that of other 
nations. It is therefore a complete fallacy to suppose that the 
existing depression can be relieved by any change which would 
substitute for large and moderate-sized tenancies a number of 
small properties—a change which would be a distinctly retro- 
grade step in the agricultural history of this country. 

If, however, such a step were desirable, is it practicable ? 
The gradual extinction of the race of yeomen is much to be 
regretted ; and we should be as glad as Mr. Kay and his 
disciples to see labourers and farmers purchasing small estates. 
But all the land of England is not locked up, as they would 
have us believe ; a very large number of acres annually change 
hands. Why, then, do not small purchasers buy land? and 
why are the yeomen disappearing? In the first place, the 
desire to possess land does not prevail in this country to the 
same degree as in France and other countries of Europe; and 
it is difficult, if not impossible, artificially to create this desire. 
Then, again, the labourers have no capital, and the farmers 
have no wish to purchase freeholds, for the obvious reason that 
it does not pay. Take, for instance, a farmer with a capital of 
3,000/. ; he might rent a farm worth 300/. or 350/. per annum, 
and have an ample working capital ; this capital would, in or- 
dinary seasons, make a return of from 8 to 10 per cent., which 
would give him an income of 240/. or 3002. and in addition to 
this he would have his house and buildings found and kept in 
repair for him. If, on the other hand, he purchased a freehold, 
what would be his position? He would purchase a farm worth 
1001. a year; he would lay out 2,000/. of his capital in the 
purchase, and would perhaps raise 1,000/. on mortgage, for 
which he would have to pay 40/7. a year. He has remaining 
1,000/. with which to stock and work his land. On this capi- 
tal he would make 80/. to 1007. His whole income would 
therefore amount to 180/. to 2002. per annum, from which must 
be deducted 40/. for interest on mortgage, and something fur- 
ther for the repair of his buildings and the permanent im- 
provement of his land. It is impossible to doubt which of the 
two positions is preferable. 

Or again, take the case of the Cumberland statesmen, who 
are unfortunately disappearing. These statesmen hold from 
fifty to eighty acres, and have certain rights of pasturages 
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on the adjoining mountains. They used to cultivate their 
properties with the aid of their families, and lived, as they 
farmed, in a rough but respectable manner; but the develop- 
ment of the iron trade, and the consequent extension of rail- 
ways in that county, has entirely changed the aspect of 
affairs. The value of land has risen to 150/. and even 2501. 
an acre, and besides this the statesman’s most vigorous and in- 
telligent sons, finding that they can earn more money in the 
manufacturing towns, refuse to stay at home and cultivate the 
paternal acres; he is therefore forced to employ hired labour, 
and, as wages range from 18s. to 20s. a week, he cannot afford 
to do this; and he sells his patrimony at a high price to the 
neighbouring landowner. 

If, then, we are unable to preserve the small freeholders who 
have been established on their estates for centuries, are we 
likely to preserve those whom it is proposed to create by some 
magic of legislation, except by making their holdings inalien- 
able—a proceeding which is unjust in itself, and which would 
tie up the land far more strictly than any entails or settle- 
ments ? 

Two methods of creating small properties have been sug- 
gested by the more ardent reformers. The first method is the 
adoption of the principle of the Code Napoléon, compulsory 
subdivision of property. Mr. Kay repudiates this method 
except as a last resource. The ten acres, which may suffice 
for a single family, are more and more subdivided to satisfy 
the claims of succeeding generations, or else they are encum- 
bered with ever-increasing charges which have been incurred 
in buying up the portions of the younger children, or from 
other causes. It is admitted on all hands that the advantages 
of small properties are conditional on their not being too 
minutely divided. This limit has been, as we have already 
shown, passed in some parts of France and Germany. The 
morcellement has been in a great measure checked in France 
by the smallness of families among the agricultural population. 
The compulsory subdivision of land is partly neutralised by 
the custom of unigeniture. The excess of births over deaths 
in a population of 36,000,000 is little more than 100,000 a 
year; and if we only accounted for the agriculturists, there 
would be found to be rather a decrease in numbers. In this 
country the increase is, with a smaller population, more than 
400,000. This state of things is causing a considerable amount 
of disquietude among French agriculturists, though Mr. Kay, 
curiously enough, does not appear to have alluded to it, and no 
sane man would wish to introduce it into this country, where 
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the surplus population finds a vent either in emigration or in 
industrial employments. 

The second method is referred to by Lord Beaconsfield in 
his Aylesbury speech ; it consists of a system of loans to be 
granted by the State, to enable labourers, who are without 
capital, to purchase small freeholds. Under this system the 
small proprietor would be placed in a very disadvantageous 
position. He would start with nothing but borrowed capital ; 
his small estate would be charged, for at least thirty years, with 
an annual payment for interest and instalments of this capital 
far exceeding the rent which his neighbours were paying for 
their holdings. And the State, if it accepts these responsibilities, 
must be relentless in exacting full and punctual payments: it 
can listen to no appeals ad misericordiam, if the poor man’s 
pig dies, or if his cow has misfortunes, or if his crops fail. The 
farm labourers must be endowed with more forethought and 
self-denial than we give them credit for, if they consent to 
accept these conditions with a view of securing a small free- 
hold for themselves, or more probably for their children, at the 
end of thirty years. Moreover, it is, in our opinion, a most ob- 
jectionable practice, except in very exceptional circumstances, 
for the State to perform the functions of a great money-lender. 
Either it lends money on sufficient security and at the current 
rate of interest, in which case its action is unnecessary, for the 
money can be obtained in the usual way; or it lends on bad 
security and at a low rate of interest, to the advantage of the 
borrower, in which case the whole body of taxpayers must 
incur risk, and suffer loss, for the sake of a comparatively 
small class of the community. We see no way of escape from 
the horns of this dilemma. If the advocates of peasant pro- 
prietors are confident of success, it would be easy for them, 
either by private agency or some such machinery as the Land 
Improvement Companies, to advance the necessary amount of 
capital. At the present time there can be no difficulty in 
obtaining suitable land at a cheap rate, and we should be very 
glad to see the experiment tried and succeed. But there is, 
we maintain, no case for the intervention of the State. 

The majority of writers on agricultural reform reject these 
and similar projects, and content themselves with denouncing 
the land laws, which they allege counteract the effects of 
natural laws, impede the distribution of land, and, at the same 
time, prevent its possessors from developing its resources. At 
a time like the present it was neither to be expected nor 
desired that these laws should escape criticism. Unfortunately 
these discussions are rarely conducted in a sober and rational 
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manner ; both parties are apt to indulge in statements of an 
equally "exaggerated character—the one holding it to be a 
crime little short of sacrilege to hint that the law of entail is 
capable of amendment; the other bitterly denouncing the 
same law as the root of all agricultural and political grievances. 
We shall endeavour to steer clear of Scylla and Charybdis ; 
and to enable us to do so, it is well to have, at starting, a 
perfectly clear idea of what these laws are. 

The law of England allows a testator the most absolute 
freedom to dispose of his property as he thinks fit. It only 
interferes to limit his right of tying it up for a longer period 
than twenty-one years after the expiration of a life or lives in 
existence, when the deed of settlement or will begins to 
operate. This is the law of entail, which, it is to be observed, 
is a restraining, not an enabling law. In case of intestacy it 
is provided that, while the personal property is equally divided 
among the dead man’s heirs, his land goes to his eldest son to 
the exclusion of his other children. This is the law of primo- 
geniture. The points in dispute are whether, in the last case, 
the land should be subject to the same law as other property, 
and in the first case whether it is desirable still further to 
restrict the power to bind property after death; they involve 
social and political questions of great importance, but these do 
not fall within the scope of the present article. 

The law of primogeniture is undoubtedly a relic of the 
feudal system which survives only in this country. Its opera- 
tion is in no way compulsory ; it allows the owner full power 
to leave his estates to any one of his children, or to distribute 
them as he thinks fit. Its repeal would leave him in the same 
position; the only difference would be that, in the case of 
intestacy, land would be divided as personal property is now. 
The presumption of law would be changed; but the practical 
effect would, we believe, be far less important than the advo- 
cates of the change imagine. The feeling of the owners is in 
favour of primogeniture, and the custom would in all proba- 
bility be maintained, unless, of course, the subdivision of 
property were made compulsory, which, for reasons already 
given, would, in our opinion, be a great disaster, and may be 
regarded as outside the range of practical politics. The 
questions of entail and settlement involve issues of much 
greater interest. Mr. Pusey’s famous committee estimated 
that two-thirds of the United Kingdom were under settlement. 
There is no trustworthy information on the subject, but this 
estimate is probably not far from correct. Settlements are 
effected either by will or by family arrangements, as in the 
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case of marriage settlements; and though their operation is 
limited by law in the manner described above, they are in 
practice perpetuated by periodical resettlements, which are 
frequently made, when the heir-in-tail comes of age or when 
he marries ; he then voluntarily forfeits his prospect of succeed- 
ing to his estate as absolute owner, and in return usually 
receives an increased allowance from the estate. In this 
manner the owners of many properties have for generations 
never had more than a life interest in them. There is some 
difference between a settlement made under a will and one 
made on marriage. In the latter case the owner voluntarily 
and with full knowledge of the facts accepts the position of a 
life tenant, and the settlement may, with his son’s consent, be 
broken on his coming of age. In the former case the owner 
is by his own sole act able to tie up his estate for a much 
longer period. The object of these arrangements is to pre- 
serve the estates of a family in their integrity, and to prevent 
their alienation. 

The position of the tenant for life is much more favourable 
than it was ten years ago, but he is still seriously and often 
most injuriously hampered in the management of his property. 
Though he is presumably capable of managing his own affairs, 
he is bound down by all sorts of trusts, conditions, and cove- 
nants, solely with the object that the property of which he is 
possessor should descend to his son in exactly the same con- 
dition as he received it from his father. The father is able 
absolutely to fetter the discretion of his son, and perhaps of his 
grandson after him, for the sake of a generation which may not 
be born for fifty years after his death. The limited owner has 
power, under recent Acts of Parliament, to grant leases for 
twenty-one years, and in the case of building or mines for 
ninety-nine and forty years. But the most important disability 
under which he is placed relates to his powers of sale. He 
cannot sell an acre of land, however desirable it may be to do 
so, until his son, the tenant-in-tail, attains the age of twenty- 
one and gives his consent. It is true that powers of sale are 
inserted in almost all modern settlements; but the application 
of the moneys which may arise from such sales is invariably 
limited, either to the purchase of other land, or less frequently 
to the payment of encumbrances. Again, under the Settled 
Estates Act (1877) the Court of Chancery may authorise the 
sale of part of an estate, but for certain defined purposes only, 
viz. the purchase or redemption of the tithe rent charge, or of 
a crown or quit rent; the discharge of encumbrances on the 
settled property and the purchase of other land to be settled in 
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the same manner. It is obvious, therefore, that for purposes 
of improving his property the limited owner is unable to sell 
an acre; and in all cases his powers are restricted and 
hampered. We shall return to his power of borrowing 
presently, 

The mere size of an estate has, as Lord Derby very justly 
observed, no effect on the cultivation of the soil. If in any 
district there are a number of farms averaging 100 acres each, 
other things being equal, it makes no difference, as far as 
agriculture is concerned, whether they are owned by one, ten, 
or twenty individuals. What is of importance is that the 
landlord should have sufficient capital to keep his farms in 
good order. It is the same case with the landlord and his 
estate as with the farmer and his holding; if he is weighed 
down with a load of mortgages incurred by himself or his 
fathers, and he has no capital or credit, whether he owns a 
large or a small property, it must inevitably deteriorate in pro- 
ductiveness and in value, and his tenants must suffer in propor- 
tion. In such a case as this the estate might be relieved by 
sélling some outlying farms or even a portion of the main 
property. It would obviously be to the advantage of the owner 
and the public to do so; but it may be impossible because some 
owner, who may have been dead for years, has willed it other- 
wise. Worse cases than this are unfortunately not unknown, 
in which the revenues of an estate have been assigned to the 
creditors of an insolvent life tenant ; their interest is obviously 
to get as much out of it and to spend as little upon it as they 
can. The question then arises whether it is better that an 
ancient but impecunious family should retain possession of all 
its estates, or that they should pass into the hands of a solvent 
proprietor. 

It is further to be observed that in an entailed estate the 
heir of the life tenant has very large powers of raising money 
on his reversionary interest for the purpose of gratifying his 
extravagant or vicious tastes; his powers are limited only by 
the supposed value of the property and by his chances of sur- 
viving the life tenant. He may refuse to resettle the estate, 
and actually sell it to money-lenders over his father’s head. It 
is, in the interest of great estates, very doubtful whether this 
is a satisfactory state of things. 

On the other hand it may be argued that a life owner has 
less power of encumbering his estate with mortgages than an 
absolute owner; and that entailed and unentailed estates are 
equally subject to family charges; and further that those who 
are desirous of securing the existence of small properties are 
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guilty of some inconsistency in advocating the abolition of settle- 
ments, which in many instances prevent these small estates from 
being absorbed by their larger and more wealthy neighbours. 

That there are evils in the state of things which we have 
described can hardly be denied. Various remedies have been 
suggested for them. The extreme reformers would abolish 
altogether the power of creating life estates; others, again, 
would limit settlements to lives actually in being. We are 
not disposed to prescribe so drastic a treatment. The adoption 
of the former proposal would be unjustly restrictive, and would 
cause no small amount of inconvenience and possibly hard- 
ship ; and if the latter course were deemed worthy of adoption, 
an exception would have to be made of marriage settlements. 
It is but right and prudent that the husband should make due 
provision for his widow and for his unborn children, though, for 
reasons already adduced, we think that in many cases he might 
with advantage retain greater powers, than are now usual, of 
dealing with his property. | 

The way of meeting these difficulties, to which the fewest 
objections could be urged, would be to simplify and enlarge 
the limited owner’s power of selling portions of his property, 
either with a view of relieving it of encumbrances or of im- 
proving its condition, some guarantee being required that the 
purchase-money should be laid out in permanently improving 
the estate, or invested in some form more advantageous to the 
cestui que trusts. An application in every case to the Court of 
Chancery would be expensive and harassing; but if the pur- 
poses to which it was applicable were confined to paying off 
charges and mortgages, or to improvements which add to the 
‘ letting value’ of the farms (following the provisions of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, which allows limited owners to 
charge their estates with compensation to farmers for per- 
manent improvements), the matter could, we think, be left in 
the hands of the life tenant and his trustees without any serious 
danger of abuse. Rare cases may occur of estates so heavily 
encumbered that the owner can only be relieved of his 
embarrassments by selling the whole of them, in which case 
the surplus of the purchase-money would be of course settled 
in the same manner as the estate had been. 

We have no sympathy with many of the arguments which 
are brought forward in support of these and larger reforms. 
We set a high value on the social and also on the agricultural 
influence of the great hereditary families, and should regret 
extremely to see that influence impaired. We believe, more- 
over, that, as a rule, the large estates are managed on more 
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liberal and enlightened principles than the smaller properties, 
which are more often heavily encumbered. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule, and the position of a landowner, 
who is too poor to keep up an estate which he is prohibited 
from selling, is a very unfortunate one for himself, and may be 
a public calamity. In such hopeless cases as this, if there 
were a power of sale, a part or the whole of the estate would 
change hands. But even if settlements were abolished, much 
less if the moderate reform suggested above were adopted, the 
effect on the amount of land in the market would probably be 
very slight ; for, whether under settlement or not, landowners 
cling to their family properties to the last, and, except under 
the pressure of overwhelming difficulties, will rarely if ever 
part with them. But even if a great deal more land were 
annually sold, there is, for reasons which we have already 
given, little probability that farmers or labourers would come 
forward as purchasers; they could not compete with the large 
capitalists, who, anxious to obtain the social position and other 
advantages which are attached to the ownership of land, are 
content with a low rate of interest on their investment; and 
therefore, though some few properties might change hands, the 
distribution of land would not be promoted to any appreciable 
extent. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we must briefly refer 
to one other allegation which is constantly made against our 
land system, namely, the difficulties and expense which attend 
the transfer of land. There can be no difference of opinion as 
to the truth of this allegation, or as to the desirability of some 
reform which would so simplify titles ‘as to render it as easy 
* to sell land as to sell a ship or any other property.’ The first 
preliminary condition indispensable to such a reform is the 
establishment of a complete register of all estates. In 
Scotland all deeds are registered, solicitors use short statutory 
forms in conveyancing, and their charges are calculated on an 
ad valorem scale. In Ireland there is also a registering office 
under the Landed Estates Court, which has been only mode- 
rately successful. In Yorkshire and in Middlesex there are 
offices for registering deeds, which, in the latter case at any 
rate, do not appear to have simplified legal difficulties. In 
all foreign countries landowners have their titles registered, 
and the admirable land transfer system, of which Sir Robert 
Torrens is the author, has worked with the greatest success in 
the Australian colonies. It is generally admitted that the 
registration of titles, not the registration of deeds, should be 
aimed at; but the difficulties which beset legal reformers in 
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this country are best proved by the failure which has attended 
the efforts of successive Chancellors. In 1862 Lord Westbury 
passed his Land Transfer Act. Six years later it was shown 
by a Royal Commission to be almost inoperative. Lord 
Cairns’ Act of 1875, which was based on the recommendation 
of that Commission, has not proved to be more effective, 
though it enabled proprietors to register not only an ‘ absolute’ 
title, but also a ‘ qualified’ title, depending simply on posses- 
sion and maturing by lapse of time into an absolute title ; only 
forty-eight titles have been registered in four years. The 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
which was issued last session, is the last addition to the litera- 
ture on this subject. It is there stated that Lord Cairns’ Act 
has failed because ‘the public or their professional advisers 
‘have deliberately made up their minds that the advantages 
‘ offered by the new system of registration are too speculative 
‘and remote to compensate for the immediate and certain 
‘outlay and trouble which are inseparable from it;’ and, 
further, that the complication of English titles, resulting partly 
from settlements and entails, partly from our absurd system of 
raising money on mortgage, which they rightly condemn, con- 
stitutes an impediment to registration which did not exist in 
Australia ; where ‘ the title starts with an unimpeachable grant 
‘from the Crown, following upon an official survey, the 
‘ effect of which is to give every landowner two things which 
‘ are the stumbling-blocks of English conveyancers—a perfect 
‘root of title to his property, and a trustworthy key to its 
‘ identity.’ The conclusion at which they arrive cannot be 
deemed satisfactory. On the authority of Mr. Follett and Mr. 
Holt, they admit ‘ that no system of registration can be devised 
* which will be voluntarily adopted; and, on the other hand, 
‘ they are told by the Lord Chancellor that he has not yet 
* seen any way in which the registration of titles can be made 
‘ compulsory.’ We should be glad if it could be made com- 
pulsory for future purchasers of land to register their pur- 
chases, but the subject is surrounded with difficulties, and we 
are unwilling to plunge more deeply into the mazes of this 
intricate question. The difficulties and cost of transferring 
land are, we had almost said, a scandal, and they propor- 
tionately increase as the quantity of land to be dealt with 
decreases in amount. Any heaven-sent legislator who can 
devise an effectual remedy for this state of things would be 
entitled to the gratitude of existing and future generations. 
Whether such a reform would tend to the diffusion or the con- 
centration of estates is a matter for speculation ; very confident 
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opinions have been expressed on both sides. We are inclined 
to think that it would not have any very marked effect in 
either direction. Land, it is true, would be more easily sold 
in small lots, and the legal expenses of transferring these lots, 
which now often amount to a considerable percentage on the 
purchase-money, would be reduced; but, on the other hand, 
we do not now find that, even in favourable circumstances, 
small proprietors bid for plots of ground, and there is no reason 
to believe that they would be induced to do so by a reduction 
in the cost of conveyancing. 

We now come to the important question of the improvement 
of land. Permanent improvements, speaking generally, are of 
three kinds: renewing or improving farm buildings, erecting 
labourers’ cottages, and draining. Statements of a somewhat 
exaggerated and misleading character are not unfrequently 
made on this subject. For instance, Mr. Bailey Denton 
informed a Select Committee of the House of Lords, six 
years ago (Question 723), that there are 20,000,000 acres 
of wet land which require draining in England and Wales, of 
which only 3,000,000 acres have been drained. -We should be 
glad to know where these 20,000,000 acres are to be found, 
the whole cultivated area of England and Wales not exceed- 
ing 27,000,000 acres. On being pressed for an explanation of 
this extraordinary statement, the witness (Question 804) ad- 
mitted that the 17,000,000 acres to which he referred could 
not be drained profitably—that is, so as to pay 5 per cent. on 
the outlay—but that ‘some years hence land which we now 
‘consider would not pay for draining, would possibly pay 
‘then.’ But if he exaggerates the quantity of land which 
requires draining, we cannot but think that he errs quite as 
much in the other direction in his estimate of the quantity of 
land which has already been drained. This estimate is purely 
speculative, and probably inaccurate. We have referred 
especially to these figures, because they have been frequently 
quoted of late, and may mislead the unwary unless they are 
read by the light of the witness’s subsequent answer. 

Then, again, we are constantly told that the agricultural 
produce of the country could be doubled. No doubt it might 
be doubled, or quadrupled if you will ; but would the increased 
yield be obtained at a greater or less cost of production than 
the present yield? If ata greater cost, which we believe to be 
the more probable opinion, we should pro tanto be in a worse 
position than we are at present. Taking the increase of pro- 
duction apart from the cost at which it is gained is both unfair 
and misleading. But, allowing for exaggerations, the land 
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without doubt is capable of vast improvements, which would 
repay landlords a fair return, and confer a benefit on the 
country. 

During the last thirty years large sums have been laid out 
on the soil; 12,000,000/. have been advanced for this purpose 
by the Government and by land companies, and these loans 
continue to be raised at the rate of 500,000/. a year. Mr. 
Caird estimates the expenditure out of private capital at three 
times this amount; we should have thought this estimate too 
low. Some of this money may have been wasted in works 
injudiciously planned or inefficiently executed. Farm build- 
ings have in too many cases been erected on too large and ex- 
pensive a scale for the farms to which they are attached, and 
have become a burden, rather than a benefit, both to the owner 
and occupier. Draining, again, which has in the first instance 
been badly carried out, or which has been subsequently neg- 
lected, has become useless after the lapse of very few years. 
In improving an estate judgment is almost as necessary as 
capital. But, on the whole, the expenditure is shown by the 
evidence given to the Lords Committee to have been fairly 
remunerative. Mr. Caird states that the gross annual value 
of land assessed to the income tax has risen in England from 
41,177,0002. in 1857 to 50,125,000/. in 1875, an increase of 
21 per cent. in eighteen years. In Scotland the increase has 
been 26 per cent. It is impossible to estimate how much of 
this increase is due to the improvement of the land, and how 
much is due to the rise in the price of meat and dairy produce, 
to the increased wealth of the country, and to the activity of 
assessment committees and revenue officers. The last cause, 
though unnoticed by Mr. Caird, has had an important effect 
on Schedule A of the income tax. Though much has been 
done in the way of improving land, a great deal more remains 
undone; and we may fairly ask why the progress has not been 
more rapid. In the first place, in some of the less enlightened 
districts tenant farmers, unlike their Scotch brethren, rather 
discourage improvements, from their disinclination to pay the 
5 or 6 per cent. which the owner not unreasonably demands on 
his outlay. 

Then, again, as the House of Lords Committee point out, 
‘ the investment is not sufficiently lucrative to offer much attrac- 
‘ tion to capital,’ and this difficulty has latterly been increased 
by the rise in the price of labour and materials. Decent cottages 
cannot be built for less than 150/. to 200/. each, and, as they 
are let to labourers for 1s. to 2s. 6d. a week, they can only pay 
by adding to the general value of the farms on which they are 
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situated. As to farm buildings, which, if new, cost at least from 
four to six years’ purchase of the holding, and increase in cost 
in inverse ratio to the size of the farms, it is impossible to cal- 
culate what return they make. They are as indispensable to 
a tenant as the land itself: without buildings, or with buildings 
in bad condition, a farm cannot be let. Moreover, to quote the 
words of the Report, ‘the erection of buildings frequently 
‘represents the discharge of accumulated arrears of mainte- 
‘ nances, rather than an improvement properly so called.’ Drain- 
age, no doubt, pays better; tenants are generally ready to pay 
5, and in Scotland sometimes 7, per cent. on the outlay. But 
the cost of draining has greatly increased, and cannot now be 
executed for less than 7/. to 10/. an acre; and the fact that in 
certain conditions the pipes are liable to be choked, and the 
doubt as to the length of time for which they will continue 
efficient, introduce a speculative element even into this invest- 
ment. In spite of these drawbacks, we believe that money 
judiciously spent in improving his estate will bring the landlord 
a very fair annual return, adding at the same time to the value 
of his capital—the land. But he is generally actuated by other 
than purely commercial considerations—by ‘ solicitude for his 
‘ descendants,’ by the feelings of pride and pleasure in seeing 
his estate in high order and his tenants prosperous and con- 
tented, and by a sense of the responsibilities which are insepa- 
rable from his position. There are bad landlords, as there are 
bad manufacturers and bad merchants, who care only for the 
amount of sport and amusement which they can get from their 
estates. Such men fully deserve Mr. Kay’s sarcasms, but 
they do not represent, as he would have us suppose, the almost 
invariable picture of the ‘country gentleman.’ 

The difficulty, however, which generally stands in the way 
of an improving landlord, is want of capital. If he is owner in 
fee and his property is unencumbered, he can easily raise money 
at 4 per cent., or sell a portion of his property. But all land- 
lords are not in this fortunate position. Hither they may be 
limited owners, in which case they are unable to sell, and can 
only borrow disadvantageously on the security of their life 
estate ; or, again, their estates, whether settled or not, may be 
heavily charged with family portions or mortgages. In such 
cases’ Parliament has given them the means of obtaining ad- 
vances from land improvement companies, their loans taking 

riority over all previous charges. The companies usually 
end at the rate of 4} per cent., in addition to an annual instal- 
ment of the principal, which is in most cases repaid in twenty- 
five years. ‘There are, moreover, the preliminary charges of 
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the companies for the use of their Act and legal expenses, and 
of the Enclosure Commissioners for inspection, which, on an 
average, amount to 7 per cent. on the whole loan, and which 
are added to the principal, so that the borrower has to charge 
his estate to the extent of 6} or 7 per cent. on his outlay for 
twenty-five years. This is a heavy charge, and is rarely, if 
ever, met by a corresponding rise of rent. Besides this, the 
owner's discretion in executing his works is controlled by the 
paternal despotism of the Enclosure Commissioners or their 
inspector, which, though often unpopular, does not appear to be 
injudiciously exercised, and is thought necessary for the pro- 
tection of remainder-men or of mortgagees, and is justified by 
the exceptional advantages which are allowed to the borrower. 

These Acts were primarily intended for the relief of limited 
owners, but they have been largely used by owners in fee, for 
the family charges may be, and often are, quite as heavy in the 
one case as in the other, and the mortgages are likely to be 
more onerous on a fee simple than on a settled estate. The 
limited owner is under the disabilities in borrowing and in 
selling to which we have referred above. If he has any per- 
sonal property, he would wish to devote it to his younger 
children instead of using it to increase the value of his eldest 
son’s inheritance, and the heavy charges incurred in borrowing 
from the companies would seriously impair his annual income, 
which is probably not too large for the maintenance of his pro- 
perty and his personal expenses. The House of Lords Com- 
mittee recommend that limited owners should be permitted to 
spend trust money upon the improvement of their estates on re- 
deemable mortgage, and also to charge their estates for im- 
provements for a period of ten years longer than the owner’s 
expectation of life, on receiving a certificate from the Court of 
Chancery or the Enclosure Commissioners to the effect that 
the improvement is beneficial to the estate ; but this certificate 
may be dispensed with if the limited owner acts with the consent 
of the tenant-in-tail, being of full age. Since this Report was 
published, powers have been given to limited owners by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, to charge their estates with 
the sums paid to their tenants as compensation for unexhausted 
improvements of the first class, which include draining and 
erecting buildings, provided that these improvements add to 
the ‘letting value’ of the holding; but the recommendations 
of the committee have not been carried into effect. They 
appear to be of considerable value and importance, but, unless 
the limited owner has his power of sale extended in some 
manner as we have already suggested, he cannot but labour 
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under disadvantages in executing improvements. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that entailed estates are, as a rule, less 
well managed than those which are held in fee. Experienced 
witnesses stated in their evidence to the committee already 
referred to, that in this respect they could, as a general rule, 
detect but little difference between the two kinds of estates; 
and this, we believe, will be the experience of every impartial 
observer. 

To increase or even to maintain the productiveness of the 
soil, good cultivation is at least as necessary as permanent 
improvements; without it, indeed, these improvements are too 
often rendered ineffective. This at once leads us to consider 
the position of the cultivators or occupiers. 

They hold their farms under a variety of tenures. In Scot- 
land leases for nineteen years have for many years been the 
almost invariable custom. South of the Tweed leases prevail 
in some districts, and written yearly agreements in others; 
but one-half of the kingdom, according to Mr. C. S. Reed, is 
occupied by tenants-at-will, who can be turned out of their 
holdings after receiving a six months’ notice, and are entitled 
to no compensation, except in some districts, such as Lincoln- 
shire, where a tenant-right custom prevails. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1875, has improved matters in the farms which 
are not excluded from its operation, by extending the period 
of the notice to quit from six to twelve months, and by grant- 
ing the tenant compensation for unexhausted improvements. 
The Act is not compulsory, and it is impossible to estimate the 
proportion of the tenancies which are subject to its provisions. 

Now it is argued by the farmer and his friends that, in 
all but exceptional cases, he is discouraged from investing 
capital in the farm by the insecurity of his tenure, by ill- 
advised restrictions on his method of cultivation, or from the 
want of asufficient guarantee that he will enjoy the full benefit 
of his outlay on agricultural improvements. The remedy 
usually suggested is the enactment of some compulsory 
measure. Limitation of the freedom of contract can only be 
justified on the grounds that one party to the contract is, from 
some mental, physical, or other incapacity, powerless to pro- 
tect his own interests. On these grounds there is no more 

justification for interfering in agricultural than commercial or 
any other arrangements between individuals. The tenant is a 
free agent ; he is not obliged to take a farm on terms of which 
he does not approve; he is presumably of full age; and if his 
mental capacity is sufficient to enable him to manage a farm, 
he will probably be able thoroughly to understand the terms 
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to which he gives his assent. But it is said that the competi- 
tion for farms is so intense that the applicants will agree to any 
terms. It is possible that the intensity of this competition has 
somewhat diminished of late, but even if it has not, we cannot 
see that it affords any argument for legislative interference. 

As to insecurity of tenure, it can scarcely be denied that 
a tenancy-at-will is theoretically as insecure a tenure as could 
well be imagined. Agricultural processes take time to mature. 
Improvements of the most limited kind can only yield a return 
after the lapse of some months or even years; and yet the 
tenant is exposed to the risk of having to quit his farm at the 
end of six months. But the practical effect of this tenure on 
agriculture is much less serious. Tenants-at-will are rarely 
disturbed ; they may be found occupying the same farm from 
generation to generation, without any more fear of having to 
leave it than if they were the actual proprietors. It is, in fact, 
generally admitted that farms held in this manner are let at 
lower rents and change hands less frequently than farms let 
on long leases. In the latter case the term is fixed, and its 
expiration gives an opportunity for a new arrangement to 
be made. It is a transaction based on commercial principles ; 
while the tenant-at-will, as the name implies, depends abso- 
lutely on the nod of his landlord. Instances of the abuse 
of this power are few and far between. It appears to us, 
however, desirable in agricultural contracts, as in all other 
transactions, that the terms should be in writing, whether 
they take the form of a lease or of an agreement. There is 
much to be said for both these forms of tenancy. The land- 
lord and tenant may be equally disinclined to bind themselves 
by an arrangement which is to last for a definite number of 
years ; the landlord may wish to know something more of the 
qualifications of his tenant, and the tenant may desire to test 
the capabilities of his farm. But every energetic farmer 
should, we think, ultimately aim at acquiring a lease for a 
sufficient term to enable him thoroughly to develope the 
resources of his land without any chance of disturbance. 
The covenants of a lease are of no less importance. It was 
customary a few years ago to bind down the tenant to a pre- 
scribed mode of cultivation. He was prohibited from selling 
hay or straw off his farm; he was forbidden to take two white 
crops in succession; the rotation of his crops was laid down 
for him; and all sorts of covenants were inserted, many of 
which were at variance with the rules of modern husbandry, 
and almost all of them were either futile or injurftous. How- 
ever, the harm done by some of these restrictions cannot have 
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been very serious. At present prices few tenants would think 
of breaking up old pasture or taking successive corn crops ; and 
though it may- answer near a town to sell hay and straw, and 
purchase town manure, this is not a system which could be 
generally adopted; if it were, the hay and straw would 
decrease, and manure would increase in value, to the great 
benefit of the towns, but not of the producers. But if the old 
leases erred in their excessive restrictions, the farmer’s demand 
for absolute freedom of cultivation errs in the other direction, 
If the tenant is entitled to protect himself against a capricious 
or unfair landlord, the landlord is equally entitled to protect 
himself against an ignorant or an unprincipled tenant. The 


-landlord’s fixed capital in land and buildings may generally be 


taken as worth four times as much as the tenaut’s working 
capital, and it is, moreover, liable to deterioration from bad 
treatment. For instance, a tenant enters upon a farm in high 
condition, and then he proceeds to ‘farm it out,’ that is, le 
takes as much out of the land and puts as little into it as he 
can; and at the end of his term he leaves it in a foul and 
exhausted condition. He may have made large profits by these 
means, but the landlord’s property is so much depreciated in 
value that if he can let the farm at all it is only at a reduced 
rent; and the community at large is injuriously affected in so 
far as the productiveness of the soil is impaired. Such cases 
are neither imaginary nor very rare, and every prudent land- 
owner must guard himself against them. In the case of 
tenancies-at-will or of yearly agreements, he has always the 
power of ridding himself of an unsatisfactory tenant before 
any great amount of injury is done. In leases the problem is 
how to prevent a bad tenant from doing mischief, and at the 
same time to allow the improving tenant to use his own dis- 
cretion as to the best mode of conducting his business. Lord 
Leicester appears to have solved this problem in a satisfactory 
manner. His ordinary lease is for a term of twenty years; it 
contains no restrictive covenants as to methods of cultivation 
or disposal of produce; power is reserved to interpose if this 
freedom is misused ; and at the expiration of sixteen years a 
new arrangement is made; either the lease is renewed for 


another term of twenty years, or, if it is not, the tenant is 


bound during the last four years of his term to bring his farm 
into the ordinary four-course system, with proper conditions for 
payment for unexhausted manures. The succeeding tenant 
then enters upon a farm which he can at once proceed to work 
profitably without any break in the course of its cultivation, 
The third of these farmer’s questions relates to‘ unexhausted 
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‘ improvements.’ The use of the word ‘ improvement’ is some- 
what misleading. Improvements which add to the permanent 
value of the freehold, and which are enumerated under the 
head of improvements of the first class in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, are invariably executed by the landlord. If 
the tenant undertakes them without the consent of the land- 
lord, he is by that act precluded from claiming compensation. 
In any case it would be the height of imprudence for him to 
make any considerable outlay without some previous agreement 
for compensation. The so-called improvements of the second 
and third class, such as liming, chalking, or marling land, 
or the use of manures or food for cattle, are agricultural opera- 
tions in the usual course of husbandry, and are more or less 
transitory in their effects. They are necessarily the tenant’s 
affair; and if he quits his farm before he has reaped the full 
benefit of his outlay, he is in justice entitled to compensation 
in proportion to his expenditure, the landlord on his side being 
protected against unreasonable and extortionate claims. This 
protection is no less required in the interest of the incoming 
tenant, who has, in the usual course of business, to pay the 
compensation to his predecessor; a heavy bill for an unneces- 
sary or unprofitable outlay would seriously hamper him at the 
very time when a command of capital is most important. It is 
no less to the advantage of the landlord that the tenant should 
be thus compensated, whether he holds under lease or agree- 
ment. He will not then hesitate to keep his farm in good con- 
dition up to the end of his term, and he certainly will not do 
this if his successor is to have all the advantage of his outlay. 
The change of the presumption of law, introduced by the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, is one of the most useful and beneficial 
provisions of that measure; and though its adoption is not 
compulsory, it has, even where it has not been adopted, caused 
landlords to insert compensating clauses in their own leases 
and agreements. 

We have briefly stated the farmer’s case, and we have 
pointed out in what particulars he has just cause for complaint. 
At the same time we are very doubtful whether the circum- 
stances to which we have referred have to any considerable 
extent impeded the investment of capital in the soil. In spite 
of insecurity of tenure and restrictive covenants, the working 
capital of the British farmers in proportion to area far exceeds 
that of any other nation. Mr. Caird estimates it for the United 
Kingdom at 400,000,000/.; allowance must be made for Ire- 
land, which is included in this estimate. This capital is in its 
entirety available for purposes of cultivation. Large as the 
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amount is, we are constantly told that a great deal more is re- 
quired. There are doubtless many tenants whose capital is 
insufficient to enable them to do justice to the farms which they 
hold; this is especially the case on poor soils, where economy 
in buildings has induced landlords, in some instances unwisely, 
to substitute large for small holdings. But farms of this 
description would not, under the most favourable circumstances, 
attract capitalists. If the land would yield a fair return to a 
much larger amount of capital than is now employed in its 
cultivation, capital would have found its way to it in spite of 
all the alleged impediments. It is, we believe, a fallacy to 
suppose that by doubling the agricultural capital the produce 
of the soil may also be doubled. There is a limit to high farm- 
ing,as there is to everything else; beyond a certain point, 
which varies with different soils and other conditions, the outlay 
of capital is not rewarded with a proportionately increased 
yield. Mr. Reed quoted, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Lawes’ opinion, that ‘ the increase of crops is not in proportion 
‘to the increase of manure.’ There is indeed some doubt 
whether the wholesale use of artificial manures, which stimu- 
late the soil to yield extraordinary crops, has not in the end 
an exhausting eifect on the land. [t is further to be remarked 
that, in the present depression, the largest and best farmers 
have, as a rule, been the greatest sufferers. In ordinary years 
their profits are realised by the abundant produce which results 
from a large outlay of capital; but latterly the unfavourable 
seasons have beaten them as well as their smaller brethren, and 
their losses have been in proportion to their outlay. Instances 
without end could be adduced to prove this assertion. The 
inference to be drawn from them is, not that good farming is 
unremunerative, but that the depression is due to exceptional 
causes which have neutralised its natural effects, and is not 
due to the deficiency of capital invested in cultivation. 
Without attempting to cover the whole ground of this vast sub- 
ject, we have reviewed, as fully as our space admits, the main 
questions which affect the agriculture of this country. We have 
endeavoured to prove that the depression from which we are 
suffering cannot be attributed to any inherent defects in our 
agricultural system, which, tested by its results, compares 
favourably with that of any other country in the world; it 
cannot therefore be remedied by the organic changes which 
some ‘land reformers’ would desire to introduce. Like all 
other human institutions, this system is net perfect; it is capa- 
ble of reform in regard both to ownership and tenancy. Some 
of these reforms may require the intervention of the Legislature, 
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the larger part of them may best be left to the operation of 
natural and economic laws; but any attempts artificially to 
regulate the size of estates or of holdings must inevitably result 
in failure, or in confusion and mischief. 

It is difficult to forecast the future of agriculture. We may 
reasonably anticipate a break in the persistent monotony of 
unfavourable seasons, which we hold to be by far the most 
important cause of the existing distress. Foreign competition, 
on the other hand, must be regarded as a permanent element 
in our calculations. Though its increasing intensity may be 
modified by the causes already described, it cannot but exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the character of our crops and 
methods of cultivation. 

Farmers will have to consider what kinds of produce will 
yield them the best returns. They at present have a practical 
monopoly in the supply of milk and of hay and straw for the 
use of the towns—articles which, from their perishable nature or 
from their bulk, cannot be transported from distant localities. 
One-half of our consumption of butter and cheese is now 
derived from abroad, and it would seem that, by better manage- 
ment, some portion at any rate of the 15,000,000/, which we 
annually pay for these supplies, might be intercepted by the 
home producer, It has been often suggested that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the production of poultry and eggs, of 
vegetables and fruits of all kinds. Fruit-growing has proved 
very profitable in parts of Cornwall, of Perthshire, and of Kent, 
where it has been cultivated on a large scale. The consump- 
tion and importation of these articles are rapidly increasing, 
and their production might be advantageously extended on 
farms, where the circumstances of soil, climate, and facilities of 
communication are favourable to it. But the consumption, 
though increasing, is limited, and the cost of production is large ; 
it is not impossible to overstock the market; and even if we 
produced at home all that we now receive from abroad, we 
should, according to Mr. Caird’s calculations, only add two per 
cent. to our total agricultural produce. Market gardening, 
moreover, requires great skill, assiduity, and a large capital. 
The capital required to work a French vegetable garden of 
two acres is said to exceed 5007. 

There remains the production of bread and meat, on which 
the prosperity of our farmers must mainly depend. That wheat 
will,in fairly favourable circumstances, continue to pay he cul- 
tivator, we have no doubt, but the area of its production, which 
has been reduced of late: years, will probably be still further 
contracted, unless the inferior qualities can be profitably used 
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as cattle food; barley and oats, which from their lower price 
can less easily bear the cost of transport, may to a certain 
extent take its place; but it is likely that a considerable extent 
of the heavy clay lands will cease to be tilled. This is a result 
which cannot be contemplated without regret, for poor soils 
form bad and sometimes almost valueless pastures; and in any 
case, after their conversion into pasture, they will support a 
much smaller number of animals than they do at present, and 
the agricultural wealth of the country will suffer a decided 
loss. 

As to meat, it is impossible to speak with confidence, but it 
appears to us that our position is more secure.  [reights 
must always act as a natural protection. The railways, for 
which we are now supplying materials, will, it is true, open 
out new pastures in the far West; but having regard to the 
cost of the land transport, and to the increasing consumption 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the English farmers, though 
they cannot hope for a continued rise, need not anticipate a 
serious decline in price ; and it is to be remembered that meat 
has, during the last ten years, increased in price more rapidly 
than its cost of production. 

These questions can only be solved by practical experience ; 
they must be left to work themselves out in accordance with 
circumstances. The prospects do not justify despair. In former 
times of distress, prophecies, even more gloomy than those to 
which we have lately listened, were made only to be refuted 
by events. It will require patience on the part of the farmers 
to bear, and more than one favourable season to repair, the 
losses which they have suffered. In the meantime both owners 
and occupiers of land will have to contract their personal ex- 
penses, and hopefully, but resolutely, to combine their efforts 
to meet the difficulties of their present position. 
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Art. I1.— The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By Privie 
GILBERT HameErRTON. London: 1879. 


[* Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Life of Turner’ we have at length a 

book which may be welcomed by admirers of the great 
painter who will not allow their enthusiasm to make them 
unreasonable, as well as by all who are chiefly anxious that 
the achievements of a long and memorable career should be 
impartially judged and rightly estimated. Some perhaps may 
regard as spurious an enthusiasm which is ready to be con- 
vinced that the object of its worship is not flawless, and may 
treat all adverse criticism as evidence of a deliberate design to 
mar a great reputation. But among those to whom Turner’s 
works have afforded the deepest and most unfailing enjoy- 
ment there are probably not a few who can look on this 
vehement and almost fanatical feeling as a transitional state 
through which they have themselves passed, and can treat 
it, therefore, with patient forbearance; and perhaps these 
are likely to be the best judges of a man who has certainly 
taken his place among the foremost painters of all ages and 
countries. The opinion of such men is the growth of years. 
It is the result not of the reading of books, of controversy, or 
of prejudice, but of living in the painter’s works, following 
the guidance of his thoughts, and yielding to the spell of 
his genius with a spirit ready to sacrifice everything except 
the paramount duty of honest thought and the honest ex- 
pression of thought. Mr. Ruskin is not the only man to whom 
the work of Turner has come almost as the revelation of a 
new world. Many must still remember the feelings of wonder 
and delight with which they fed upon his pictures as on the 
wisdom of a teacher whose like they had not come across be- 
fore—a teacher who could transform all things into images of 
tenderness, beauty, and glory, and who seemed to interpret to 
them their own thoughts and give shape and reality to their 
dim and faint conceptions. The remembrance of these won- 
derful impressions, which seemed as though they could never 
be weakened, may go back to a time long before the publica- 
tion of the first volume of ‘Modern Painters;’ and it was 
only because others were impressed almost or quite as deeply as 
himself that the ‘Oxford Graduate’ found an audience. Like 
that chivalrous champion, they had given themselves to the 
witchery of Turner’s pencil, and wandered with him in en- 
chanted land. In the mere outlines thrown off by him in a 
few minutes, not less, perhaps even more, than in his most 
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elaborate works, they found a wealth of thought, of power, 
and of expression,such as they failed, or fancied that they 
failed, to meet with elsewhere ; and they resigned themselves 
to the enjoyment thus lavishly provided without caring to 
analyse their feelings except in directions where the analysis 
could only make their enthusiasm more intense. There were 
many such directions. The workings of the master mind 
might be traced from drawings which scarcely went beyond 
contrasts of light and shade, through others which exhibited 
little more than a monotone of hue with a bright spot or 
patch of colour here and there, to others in which the. tradi- 
tional methods were seen to be weakened, and at last were 
flung aside altogether. These stages in the development of 
his genius they were ready to follow, as they thought, with a 
discrimination which might deserve to be called judicial ; but, 
while they could admit that here and there a fault or defect 
might mar the perfection of the work, they yet felt assured 
that the teachings of the new prophet became in each stage 
not only more striking and impressive, but more truthful. 
The conviction that Turner was charged with a special mission, 
and that he was conscious of it, gained strength as the years 
went by: and this mission, it was thought, impelled him to give 
a transcript of Nature in all her various aspects with a com- 
pleteness such as none had aimed at or even conceived before 
him. His works exhibited, indeed, a range so. vast, a per- 
ception so exquisitely delicate, a force of treatment so marvel- 
lously sustained, as even to justify the idolatry of his admirers, 
and it was to the feeling thus excited that Mr. Ruskin appealed 
against the perversity or blindness of those who refused to 
acknowledge their perfection, laying down at the same time 
canons of criticism which could not fail to lower the work of all 
other painters as much as they exalted that of Turner. There 
was one department of art in which Turner had’ no rival, and 
in which even the most extravagant praises would scarcely seem 
exaggerated. It was easy to take a series of his water-colour 
drawings, and from twenty or thirty of them to show the power 
with which he could exhibit, with some approach to their full 
glory, the most dazzling, the most majestic, and the most 
solemn aspects of nature at all hours of the day and in all 
seasons of the year. It was easy to analyse picture by picture, 
and to show that every hill, crag, and scar was full of the 
truth of mountain form, and that each displayed the same 
faithful study and representation of clouds and water. The 
only question which might awaken some misgivings in the 
mind even of enthusiasts would relate not to Turner’s mastery 
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of mountain forms or effects of sky and water generally, but 
to the degree in which the features of any given sketch were 
faithful to those of the place depicted—in other words, 
whether and how far his sketches were truthful representations 
of actual places, and could honestly be called by their names. 
If once this question forced itself on their minds, the result 
might not weaken their power of discerning and valuing all 
that is beautiful in the works of Turner; but it would most 
assuredly deal a death-blow to some unreasoning sentiment 
and dispel the glamour of some over-ardent worship. 

This question, which goes to the root of all art criticism, 
and compels us to determine, if it be possible, the nature 
and objects of art in itself, has led Mr. Hamerton to a patient 
examination of the life and career of Turner, in comparison 
with which Mr. Thornbury’s biography of the great painter 
is little more than a collection of facts and incidents put to- 
gether without any deep insight into the man or his work. He 
writes with the simplicity and transparent clearness of one 
who has thoroughly thought out the matters with which he 
deals, and who has reached some very positive conclusions and 
convictions which yet he has not the least wish to force on 
others, unless in their turn they are convinced of their reason- 
ableness and their truth. The result, in reference to Mr. 
Ruskin’s criticism, is a certain amount of iconoclasm; but, if 
Mr. Hamerton brushes aside some fancies which have no solid 
ground to rest on, it may be said that he leaves Turner’s true 
fame on a surer foundation and in a clearer light than ever. 
It must always be worth while to try and see every man as he 
is; it can never be worth while to insist on seeing him as 
he is not, and we may safely say that Mr. Hamerton has 
made it impossible for any who are not prepared to distort or 
to suppress facts to see Turner as in all respects the wonderful 
being which he appears to be in Mr. Ruskin’s overwrought 
eulogies. 

These eulogies have been reiterated with so much persis- 
tency and so much success that an unprejudiced examination 
of them becomes a matter of duty ; and the thanks of all who 
prefer the truth of facts where this truth is indispensably 
necessary are due to Mr. Hamerton for the straightforward 
honesty with which he has allowed facts to speak for them- 
selves. Mr. Ruskin seems to be hurried away by the vehement 
zeal of a crusader. In taking up Turner’s cause he demands 
sympathy for him on the score of imaginary wrongs, and 
challenges the admiration of everyone for acts of generosity 
for which, to say the least, it would be difficult to adduce any 
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satisfactory evidence. Turner, it seems, had lent some money 
to the widow of a drawing-master, from whom, when she ten- 
dered it, he refused to receive repayment, bidding her keep 
the money and to send her children to school and to church. 
‘ He said this in bitterness,’ remarks Mr. Ruskin, who tells the 
tale; ‘he had himself been sent to neither.’ But, in fact, 
Turner had been at schools in Brentford, in London, and in 
Margate. The time which he spent in these schools was not 
less than three years, and when he left the Margate school he 
was fully thirteen years of age. It is in a high degree un- 
likely that the masters of these schools would fail to take their 
pupils to some place of worship, however poor may have been 
the results of their discipline and instruction in the case of a 
boy so singularly gifted in some directions and so strangely 
dull in others as was Turner. He was seemingly incapable of 
learning any language except his own, and even English he 
could scarcely either write or speak. But having thus visited 
the sins or failings of the pupil on his teachers, Mr. Ruskin 
pleads for him as a victim of general unkindness, injustice, and 
even cruelty, in words so remarkable that, with Mr. Hamerton, 
we feel bound to quote them. 


* imagine,’ says Mr. Ruskin to his hearers at Edinburgh, ‘what it 
was for a man to live seventy years in this hard world, with the kindest 
heart and the noblest intellect of his time, and never to meet with a 
single word or ray of sympathy until he {felt himself sinking into his 
grave. From the time he knew his true greatness all the world was 
turned against him; he held his own, but it would not be without 
roughness of bearing and hardening of the temper, if not of the 
heart. No one understood him, no one trusted him, and everyone 
cried out against him. Imagine, any of you, the effect on your own 
minds, if every voice that you heard from the human beings around 
you was raised year after year through all your lives only in condem- 
nation of your efforts and denial of your success.’ 


This outburst of purely rhetorical indignation is, in effect, 
the assertion that Turner experienced nothing but neglect and 
obloquy until, towards the end of his life, Mr. Ruskin came 
forward as his champion. It is, however, in the very teeth 
of the facts. Many years before Turner’s death, Mr. Hamerton 
remarks, Sir Robert Peel and others subscribed a sum of 
5,000/. for the purpose of buying two of his pictures for the 
National Gallery, but the painter refused to part with the 
pictures selected. Some years before this great compliment 
was paid to him Lockhart had spoken of him as the first of 
all living landscape painters, and Walter Scott himself, not 
entirely agreeing with the popular taste, had described him as 
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being all the fashion. But in truth his whole career had 
been marked by a singularly steady and sustained success. 
His reputation since his death is certainly greater than that 
to which he attained in his lifetime ; but this may be said of 
almost all great men in any art or any calling. At an age 
when most boys are at school his drawings were admitted into 
the exhibitions of the Royal-Academy ; nay, if Mr. Hamerton 
be right in saying that his first picture was exhibited in 1787, 
when he was twelve years old, Turner must still have been a 
schoolboy himself when the way to fame and prosperity as a 
painter was thus opened before him. Twelve years later, 
when he was only twenty-four, he was elected an Associate of 
the Academy, and he was a full Academician at twenty-seven. 
These distinctions were not bestowed for any brilliant displays 
of precocious genius. The development of Turner’s powers 
within his own province was slow, and beyond it he can 
scarcely be said to have had any powers at all;: but he was 
indefatigably industrious, his touch was astonishingly exact and 
firm, his rapidity of execution marvellous, his sense of light 
and shade as strong as it was delicate, and all these qualities 
had recommended his work as especially suited for reproduc- 
tion in engravings, thus laying surely the foundations of the 
great pecuniary success, which he might, had he chosen, have 
made vastly greater. Far from languishing in hopeless neg- 
lect or obscurity, Turner might, indeed, with more truth, 
be regarded as a special favourite of fortune, happy in the time 
and the place of his birth, happy in the circumstances which 
gradually unfolded his powers by gradually enlarging the area 
for their exercise, happy in the wonderful vigour of his bodily 
constitution and in the sober and steady habits which reduced 
even real hardships to matters of thorough insignificance, and 
not less happy in his special calling from the very depth of 
incapacity which he betrayed for attaining the least success in 
any other. In his own province there was nothing which he 
shrank from taking in hand, and on whatever he undertook he 
invariably put out his full power. He could pass from the 
delineation of the grandest mountain forms to that of a dwel- 
ling-house or of a farmyard with its pigs and its poultry, and 
this uniformly careful and conscientious work obtained for 
him the confidence of all who entrusted him with commissions. 
His progress may not have been astonishingly rapid, but it 
was never interrupted. He had scarcely passed the threshold 
of manhood before he made himself so far independent as to be 
able to carry out his own theories without heeding the criti- 
cisms of a public whom he regarded as incapable of judging 
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them, and long before he reached middle life he had amassed a 
fortune which, for a man with an almost savage simplicity of 
habits, was vast wealth. To a great extent, therefore, he could 
educate the public whose criticism he despised, and live the 
singularly enviable life of a painter who has nothing to hinder 
him from cultivating with perfect freedom a genius within its 
own circuit transcendent. 

But when Mr. Ruskin, on the strength of this undoubted 
genius, speaks of Turner as the noblest intellect of his time, 
he opens a question to which it is of real importance that we 
should have the proper and true answer. Turner's pictures 
might display an exquisitely delicate perception of the subtlest 
gradations in form and colour. They might furnish images of 
absolute repose such as no other painter had perhaps ever 
conceived, or of savage grandeur such as the Poussins could 
never have surpassed; they might exhibit the working of 
thoughts involving certain reflexions on the order and condi- 
tions of society or on the general government of the world. 
But are we to infer from this that he was a poet, a philosopher, 
or a theologian, and as illustrious in these capacities as for his 
power of handling the brush and the pencil? In other words, 
is genius, or at all events genius such as Turner’s, the exagge- 
ration of one particular faculty, or an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the mental faculties generally? There seems to be 
no doubt, in this instance, as to the answer. He spoke little 
and wrote little even in English; in any other language he 
neither wrote nor spoke at all. He visited the most lovely 
and the most magnificent scenes in Europe; but his sketches 
are the only records of his thoughts. He kept no journal, he 
sent no letters to his friends, or none which contained anything 
more than references to passing incidents. He could not spell, 
and his strange ignorance of common things might justify the 
conclusion that schooling had been entirely thrown away upon 
him, until we see that it had given him that insight into the 
history of his own land and of other countries, and that sense 
of geography, without which he might have lacked all stimulus 
of curiosity, and have stagnated in contented obscurity all his 
days. But Turner thought that he could write both in prose 
and in verse; and the results in both were sufficiently asto- 
uishing. He could discourse on art and ethics after the fol- 
lowing wonderful fashion :— 


‘ They wrong virtue, enduring difficulties or worth in the bare imi- 
tation of nature, all offers received in the same brain; but where 
these attempts rise above mediocrity it would surely not be a little 
sacrifice to those who perceive the value of the success to foster it by 
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terms as cordial that cannot look so easy a way as those spoken of con- 
vey doubts to the expecting individual. For as the line that unites the 
beautiful to grace, and these offerings forming a new style, not that 
soul can guess as ethics. Teach them of both; but many serve the 
body and the soul, and but presume more as the beacon to the head- 
land, which would be a warning to the danger of mannerism and to 
the disgustful.’ 


It is, of course, impossible to attach the faintest meaning to 
this bundle of sentences, or to any part of them; but even 
when we can follow the general drift of his ideas, the construc- 
tion, or rather the disorder and confusion, of his sentences, is 
amazing. Of such half-intelligible utterances Mr. Hamerton 
gives the following specimen. Turner is speaking of reflexions 
in water, and he says :— 

‘ Reflexions not only appear darker, but larger than the object which 
occasions them, and if the ripple or hollow of the wave is long enough 
to make an angle with the eye, it is on these undulating lines that the 
object reflects, and transmits all perpendicular objects lower towards 
the spectator; but in receding lines as well as objects, rules seem to 
lose their power, and those guides that enable us to find some cause for 
near objects lose their power or become enfeebled by contraction in 
remote ones. It has been asserted that all appear equal from the base 
line of the water; but these axioms I dissent from. It is true that by 
placing the eye equal to the water, it comes up to the rules laid down ; 
but when the water is ruffled on which all things are to be reflected, 
it is no longer in right angles, but, according to the elevation of the 
spectator, becomes more or less an angle of incidence. If the undulat- 
ing surface of the liquid did not, by current or motion, congregate 
forms, there would be no difficulty in simplifying the rules.’ 


It may be safely said that a man who is unable to express 
his meaning in plain words is a man of untrained mind. In 
writing down the first sentence of this passage, Turner pro- 
bably did not intend to make a statement which, put as a 
universal, is manifestly not true. Reflexions are not always 
either larger or darker than the objects from which they are 
thrown; and no one knew this better than Turner himself. 
But in spite of this he speaks of contingent facts as if they 
depended on rules admitting of no exceptions, and then con- 
verts into a conditional proposition a statement which ought to 
be unqualified. All ripples are long enough to make an angle 
with the eye, and so to lengthen the reflexions of upright 
objects: hence, after an awkward fashion, it is true to say 
that this effect follows on the occurrence of ripples of sufficient 
length, because all ripples are of sufficient length. But 
having written a few lines in which some meaning may be 
seen, Turner passes on into the regions of nonsense. He ex- 
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presses his dissent from ‘axioms’ which assert ‘that all ap- 
‘ pear equal from the base line of the water.’ What the things 
are which so seem equal, and whether by the base line of the 
water he means the exact water level, he does not tell us; but 
Turner was aware that, if he did mean this, and if his ‘all’ 
meant ‘all reflexions, they were certainly equal, because to 
the eye which rests exactly on the water level there can be no 
reflexions at all. When he adds that ‘by placing the eye 
* equal to the water it comes up to the rules laid down,’ he 
verges on absurdity. The fact seems to be that Turner, full 
of confidence in his genius as a painter, was quite unconscious 
of his ignorance of most things lying beyond his sphere. 
It was this ignorance which led him to form a false esti- 
mate of the functions of art, and made him indignant with 
the public generally because they failed to perceive that 
the painter of the ‘Liber Studiorum’ wished his draw- 
ings to be regarded as sermons or prophecies, and never 
to be inspected except as a consecutive series. A notion so 
preposterous would never have entered into the head of a man 
who had even a faint sense of proportion. With such discern- 
ment he must have felt that the conveying of direct moral re- 
proof or warning is not, and cannot be, the object of art, and, 
as Mr. Hamerton puts it, that the lessons which he intended to 
convey by his pictures ‘might be much better expressed in a 
‘ few words of written English than by any quantity of land- 
* scape design.’ 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Ruskin should have been led 
away by Turner’s conceits into a parading of the deep moral 
lessons to be derived from sketches of almost unrivalled 
beauty and strength, and into something like a justification 
of the contemptuous anger with which the painter is said to 
have treated the efforts of those who wished to get copies of 
some particular subject as more beautiful than the rest. 
The remark of Turner, that there could be no use in them 
but together, merely betrayed his lack of education: in 
Mr. Ruskin this misconception of the purpose of art is not so 
easily excused. But Turner’s ambition, never subjected to 
any checks or restraints, tempted him into flights of poetry, 
remarkable for the huge incapacity for improvement of which 
they furnish the most ample and melancholy evidence. Sing- 
ing the praises of the men employed in the preventive 
service, Turner could string together such pitiable doggerel as 
the following :— 


‘To guard the coast their duty, not delude 
By promises as little heeded as they’re good ; 
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When strictly followed, give a conscious peace— 
And ask at the eve of life a just release. 

But idleness, the bane of every country’s weal, 
Equally enervates the soldier and his steel.’ 


The task of laying bare the weaknesses of a great genius is 
not an agreeable one, but it must often be undertaken in the 
interests of truth, and the duty of so doing becomes paramount 
when the false impressions left by unguarded and excessive 
eulogies are likely to be especially mischievous. Illusions are 
seldom beneficial; here they can only lead us to false concep- 
tions of the painter’s character and of the life which made him 
what he was. Mr. Hamerton gives some other specimens from 
the abundant quarry of Turner’s verse; but although the 
painter may here and there blunder into a line which would 
not disgrace a stupid schoolboy, they all point to the conclu- 
sion that his powers were singularly weak, except on his own 
special ground. Here, it is true, they raised him into a new 
world, into which many are as unable to follow him as he was 
to express himself intelligibly in words. But the same may be 
said of great musicians, and of the witchery over which they 
have supreme command. There is in their strains, as Cardinal 
Newman told his hearers years ago at Oxford, something 
which we can neither compass nor utter, although mortal man, 
and he perhaps not otherwise gifted above his fellows, has the 
power of eliciting them. So, beyond doubt, it is with Turner. 
His works, as we look on them, can scarcely fail to excite 
those strange yearnings for distant ideals which the old 
Hebrew prophet embodied in the promise, ‘ Thine eyes shall 
‘ see the king in his beauty, and behold the land that is very 
‘ far off ;’ nor can we venture to deny that such yearnings gave 
birth to the visions of loveliness or grandeur which he seemed 
to breathe out, mysteriously and without effort, upon his paper 
or his canvas. But without his brush or pencil the great 
painter was as weak as Samson with his locks shorn; and if 
his career proves anything, it proves, in Mr. Hamerton’s 
words, that artistic genius is a special faculty only. 

The story of this strange career is soon told, and Mr. 
Hamerton has wisely given it with great simplicity. In some 
of its aspects it is by no means inviting. If in his earlier 
years he might have been modelled after the common type of 
“men, and trained into the ways and habits of ordinary life, 
the chance seemed to be irretrievably lost almost before he 
had passed the threshold of manhood. Disappointment in 
love, we are told, made him abandon definitely all thoughts of 
marriage, and thenceforth he lived two lives whick had ap- 
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parently little in common. The one was the life of his art, 
a life of exquisite refinement, of the widest range, of the most 
perfect sensibility, and the keenest powers of insight and 
imagination ; and it was a life which he passed in the most 
absolute solitude. The other was the coarse and boorish life 
in which he found such enjoyments as commend themselves to 
the lower appetites of humanity. In the one he was a poet, 
worthy, in Mr. Hamerton’s judgment, to be compared closely 
with Dante and Shelley; in the other he exhibited, as Mr. 
Hamerton tersely and trenchantly puts it, ‘a nature which was 
‘something between those of a common sailor and a coster- 
‘monger,’ and in which external rudeness was combined with 
a desire for low pleasure and a passicn for small gains. So as- 
tonishing is the contrast, and so completely distinct are the two 
currents of his existence, that the picture of such a character 
might in fiction be well pronounced incredible. But the fact 
of the contrast is indisputable; and with it we might take into 
account the towering ambition which made the mind of Turner 
so fertile in bold and even daring schemes for creating and 
establishing his fame. From the first he had been an un- 
wearied and ready workman. No task seemed above him from 
its difficulty, none beneath him from its meanness. He went 
through the land on foot, doing the work with which he was 
charged, and laying up a vast mass of notes on which his 
imagination fed itself after his return to his town abode. 
While he was still scarcely more than a youth, he had visited 
and sketched many of our most important cities and buildings ; 
he had filled his mind with a wealth of impressions derived 
from all the various kinds of scenery to be found in England 
and Wales, from our hills and streams, our heaths and moors, our 
coasts and harbours. From the first his works furnished occu- 
pation for the engravers, and Turner soon discovered the 
power of the instrument of which he thus acquired command. 
A few more years passed away, leaving him more and more 
independent in means, and more bent on measuring himself 
against painters with whom the mere thought of rivalry 
might seem unpardonable presumption. At the age of thirty- 
three he determined to enter the lists with Claude, whose 
‘Liber Veritatis’ was to be outdone by his own ‘ Liber 
‘ Studiorum.’ The conditions of the contest were perhaps not 
altogether fair. On the one side was a living painter, capable 
of choosing the subjects in which he was to show himself 
superior to Claude; on the other, in Mr. Hamerton’s words, 
was ‘a dead man, who had no idea that there was ever to be a 
‘ contest at all, and had done his work for his private satisfac- 
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‘tion.’ The six divisions under which Turner arranged the 
plates in his book of studies prove how thoroughly he was 
aware of the wide range of his powers, while the separate 
heads, ‘ Pastoral’ and ‘ Elegant Pastoral,’ betrayed his in- 
ability to grasp the principles of true classification. Turner, 
as we have already remarked, insisted that the plates formed a 
complete and coherent whole, and was deeply offended with 
all who treated them as separate compositions, and yet the 
divisions of his work prove little more than the presence of 
this intention, for the titles do not always correspond to their 
contents. Purely mythical subjects, such as the ‘ Jason’ and 
the ‘ Procris and Cephalus,’ are included under the head of 
History, while the castles of Norham and Raglan appear re- 
spectively in the classes Pastoral and Elegant Pastoral. But, 
whatever may have been the faults or the pretentiousness of 
his classifications, the drawings themselves were never under- 
valued, although they may not have led all who admitted and 
took delight in their power, beauty, and variety, to Mr. 
Ruskin’s conclusion that Turner was the only man who had 
ever given ‘an entire transcript of the whole system of nature,’ 
and was therefore ‘the only perfect landscape-painter whom 
‘ the world has ever seen.’ It was not, however, in the power 
of Turner more than in that of anyone else to perform impos- 
sibilities; and the complete transcript of the infinite pheno- 
mena of nature is, as Mr. Hamerton has well remarked, a task 
altogether beyond the highest genius of finite man. But even 
such praise as this failed to satisfy the painter; and it failed 
to do so probably because he was conscious of its exaggeration. 
He. despised the opinion of critics who were not technically 
artists; but no one was ever more keenly anxious to adopt 
every device which might keep his name before them. Among 
these devices, that of rivalry with Claude seems to have taken 
a peculiar hold on his mind. In the number of the pictures 
which he had resolved on bequeathing to the nation were the 
‘ Building of Carthage’ and the ‘ Sun rising in Mist.’ The 
former was one of those artificial compositions with classical 
-architecture in which even Mr. Ruskin confesses himself un- 
able to see any special merit. It has suffered already from the 
experiments which Turner was constantly making in the use 
of his pigments, and the sky in particular is growing more 
heavy and opaque; but the picture is still striking and impres- 
sive, and the great tree which reposes against the burning 
heaven, with its vast shadow thrown across the underwood and 
the buildings beneath it, is magnificent. The ‘ Sun rising in 
‘ Mist’ is a picture far more worthy of Turner’s genius. It is 
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what it professes to be. The sun, still veiled in the vapours 
of the lower air, is flushing the clouds which tower above it, 
and lighting with reflected splendour the tranquil sea on which 
float mighty war ships and the busy and bustling fishing 
smacks, while the beach is enlivened by groups of fishermen 
engaged in sorting the fish, which furnish points of wonderful 
colour for the foreground. By the directions of his will these 
two pictures are hung between the two paintings of Claude 
known as ‘ The Seaport’ and ‘ The Mill.’ Probably neither 
of these pictures displays the vast power and the wide range of 
conception exhibited by his more modern antagonist; but the 
former is as light, sparkling, and transparent, as the ‘ Building 
‘of Carthage’ is heavy, hot, and oppressive; and between the 
latter and the picture which stands beside it no comparison is 
even possible. The one is in mist, the other in clear daylight. 
The one is a sea piece, the other an extensive Italian landscape 
with groups of trees. ‘There is not a tree in the Turner,’ 
adds Mr. Hamerton, ‘there is not a sail in the Claude. 
‘ Turner has painted fog, Claude a clear atmosphere. The 
sun is in Turner’s picture, and it is out of Claude’s. So we 
‘ have to compare sails with trees, and the sea with an inland 
‘landscape, and the sun with a summer cloud, and a mill 
‘ with a man-of-war. May the critics of future generations 
‘ get much benefit by these comparisons! ’ 
It would be more important, if it were only possible, to de- 


- termine the place which should be assigned to Turner among 


the painters of England and Europe, and to ascertain the 
means by which his reputation has been achieved. On neither 
point has Mr. Ruskin any hesitation in expressing his judg- 
ment. Within the whole circle of art Turner is absolutely 
without a peer. ‘ We have had,’ he says, ‘living with us, and 
‘ painting for us, the greatest painter of all time, a man with 
‘ whose supremacy of power no intellect of past ages can be 
‘ put in comparison for a moment.’ Turner may not, indeed, 
have done everything, but all that he has done is the best that 
has ever been done. ‘In all that he says we believe; in all 
‘ that he does we trust. It is therefore that we pray him to 
‘ utter nothing lightly, to do nothing regardlessly. He stands 
‘ upon an eminence, from which he looks back over the universe 
‘ of God and forward over the generations of men.’ If this 
pre-eminence was won as Mr. Ruskin says that it was won, 
no one could venture to say that it was undeserved. Accord- 
ing to him it was assured not by the beauty, the grace, the 
tenderness, or the force of his work, but notably by its truth- 
fulness. There was, it is true, nothing feeble, or random, or 
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haphazard, in his touch or his treatment; but this decision, 
we are told, came chiefly of his truthfulness. ‘ It was because 
‘ he meant always to be true that he was able always to be 
‘bold; and you will find that you may gain his courage if 
* you will maintain his fidelity.’ As to the meaning of these 
words Mr. Ruskin leaves us inno doubt. Turner was truthfub 
in the sense in which the painters of the so-called Pre-Raphae- 
lite school are truthful; nay, he was the true founder of the 
school as well as its head. The great principle of this school 
was, in the words of Mr. Ruskin himself, absolute truth ‘ ob- 
‘tained by working everything, down to the most minute 
‘ detail, from nature, and from nature only.’ It follows, as 
Mr. Hamerton remarks, that ‘ accurate portraiture of objects 
‘ was a leading Pre-Raphaelite principle.’ It is, therefore, of 
the first importance to ascertain whether this accurate portrai- 
ture of objects was recognised as a duty either by the theory 
or in the practice of Turner. 

A large part of Mr. Hamerton’s biography is occupied, 
directly or indirectly, with the discussion of this question, and 
the mode in which he has treated it constitutes perhaps the 
greatest merit of his volume. If the Pre-Raphaelite canon be 
true, and if it was a canon laid down by Turner himself, he 
must stand or fall by his own words, and the only means of 
testing him is by a comparison of some of his works with the 
scenes which they profess to represent. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that the titles of some of his sketches and drawings may 
have been affixed to them by others without his knowledge or 
his sanction; but there remains still a vast multitude of 
pictures for which no such plea can be urged. The well- 
known drawing of Heidelberg, the foreground of which is 
filled with holiday-making students in fancy garb, is meant to 
be a drawing ot Heidelberg; but the point to be determined is 
whether those who have never seen Heidelberg could obtain a 
right impression of it from the picture. It is simply impos- 
sible that they should do so. The effects of cloud and mist 
are probably such as, with the very moderate height of tae hills, 
would be seen once or twice only ina generation; and although 
enfolding vapours may exaggerate the size of the hills round 
which they wrap themselves, the exaggeration could never go 
to the lengths here depicted. But the whole effect of the 
drawing depends on the luminous effulgence of the bridge, an 
effulgence which could be reflected only from unrippled and 
absolutely tranquil waters. Turner accordingly resorts to 
every device for imparting to the Neckar this character of pro- 
found repose. A groom has ridden on one horse and led an- 
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other almost into the mid-stream ; women are washing linen, 
some at a distance of many feet or many yards from the shore; 
and the mighty castle is reflected in water which scarcely be- 
trays the fact that it is moving at all. It is enough to sa 
that all these devices are plain violations of fact. Of the 
fantastic attire of the students we need take no notice, although 
such a display would probably ke not less astonishing on the 
banks of the Neckar than on those of the Thames; but the 
painting of the river in this drawing must be always and 
wholly false. The groom could never reach the spot where 
his horses are quietly standing; the washerwomen would be 
beyond their depth, or rather would be swept away by the 
current before they could get out of their depth; and the 
hurrying water could never delight the eye with the reflexions 
which give to the drawing its crowning charm. The place, as 
a whole, is not Heidelberg. Those who have not seen it will 
learn little about it from Turner’s marvellously beautiful but 
wondrously untruthful sketch, and those who go thither in the 
hope that they too may come in for a like feast of beauty 
must be woefully disappointed, and be tempted to vent their 
wrath in plain-spoken comments on the untrustworthiness of 
their guide. 

The ‘ Heidelberg’ is a late drawing, but Mr. Hamerton 
devotes a chapter of his biography to the careful examination 
of a study of Kilchurn Castle made in 1801. His criticism is 
searching and exhaustive, and it should win for him the grati- 
tude of all for whom truth is more precious than any form of 
hero worship. He has rightly chosen this subject, because his 
intimate local knowledge enables him to speak decisively with 
regard to all the features of the real place, and to compare them 
with the sketch of the painter. 

‘There is no scene in Europe more familiar to me than the head of 
Loch Awe, where Kilchurn Castle is situated. I have lived there for 
years, and know the topography of the place quite thoroughly, with 
that minuteness which is possible only to a resident who takes the 
keenest interest in the neighbourhood where he lives, and makes 
landscape-painting his main occupation, and walking and boating his 
amusements. This close intimacy with the place permits me to appre- 
ciate the exact degree in which Turner’s topography is a deviation 
from the topography of the actual world; and the reader will perhaps 
think it not too great a demand upon his patience if I make the differ- 
ence as clear as I can in this instance, for it is of the very utmost im- 
portance to our understanding of Turner’s mature work, occurring as 
at does quite early in his manhood, and fixing the date of his emanci- 
pation from reality.’ 


This arraignment is certainly severe and serious, and vir- 
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tually it falls little short of a charge which should speak of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Dr. Johnson as bearing a closer 
resemblance to Warren Hastings, if it resembled anyone at 
all. Nor must it be forgotten that this charge is not directed 
against that nameless grace and dignity which the true painter 
may discern in objects before him, although they may be 
hidden from common eyes. Reynolds’s portrait of Johnson 
must impress all who look on it, and although they may feel 
that the genius of a great artist has been at work upon it, the 
picture is yet in complete harmony with all that we know of 
the man, and even with the rougher likenesses drawn by other 
hands. The ‘ Parish Clerk’ of Gainsborough may perhaps be 
idealised ; and most assuredly it would not be given to every 
one to see all that Gainsborough saw in a man who might 
be regarded by his neighbours as commonplace enough. 
But in all likelihood these neighbours would have recognised 
the likeness at once, although they might have failed to see 
much more in the picture than they saw in the living man. 
In either case the value of the painting, if set forth as a like- 
ness of Dr. Johnson or of a parish clerk, would in great 
measure depend on its fidelity to the objects portrayed, and a 
feeling of resentment might be excused if we were told or if 
we discovered that the so-called portrait of Johnson was 
not a portrait of Johnson at all. It might perhaps be hard 
to determine at what point precisely deviation from the truth 
of features would deprive it of its title to be called a 
likeness of the man in question. The painter would be fully 
justified in seizing and fixing upon his canvas the highest 
expression of which his subject was capable; but he would 
not be justified in changing all its outlines and tampering 
with its general character. Mr. Hamerton follows u this 
subject by an elaborate criticism of Turner’s ‘ Kilchurn Castle,’ 
which is certainly not the castle we all know on the banks of 
Loch Awe, but in these details it is needless to follow him. 

It is quite possible that the scene in his picture may be alto- 
gether more impressive and magnificent than any which can 
strike the spectator’s eye on the shores of Loch Awe or the 
banks of the Orchay; but it is beyond dispute that, as the 
supposed portraiture of a real place, it can have no value 
whatever for those who care for that place. If it be said that 
the painter cannot be expected to work for such persons, we 
enter on a question on which the future history of art may in 
great measure or even wholly depend ; but, without going into it 
for the present, we cannot resist Mr. Hamerton’s conclusion 
that ‘ the feelings of attachment to locality, which are often 
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‘so inextricably mingled with our admiration for natural beauty, 
‘ are hurt and wounded by Turner's indifference to everything 
‘ that we know and love.’ Nor is it less true that the charge 
thus brought against Turner does not apply to works of. other 
painters, which are yet full of beauty, although they may not 
perhaps be put into comparison with the handiwork of Turner. 
We think, however, that Mr. Hamerton has somewhat exag- 
gerated this charge. Turner was inaccurate when his object 
was to make a picture with a peculiar effect; but he could be 
accurate enough when he chose. Few of his large oil pictures 
were painted on the spot they represent ; but to take one which 
undoubtedly was so painted, the ‘ Rome from Mount Aventine,’ 
lately in the Novar collection, nothing can be more precise and 
topographical. It is possible to trace in that canvas almost any 
street and building of note in Rome. It was wholly executed 
on the spot, and Turner sought to make it faithful. 

When he departed from local truthfulness Turner generally 
had,a purpose sufficiently justifying his audacious license, and 
this purpose we must presently consider. But undoubtedly 
from a very early stage in his career he regarded local fidelity 
as a thing worth nothing in comparison with certain other things 
at which he strenuously aimed. Nor can it be urged as an ex- 
tenuating plea that he set aside topographical exactness for 
scientific accuracy of another sort. With incisive impartiality 
Mr. Hamerton asserts that Turner ‘ never hesitated to become 
‘utterly unscientific when his artistic instincts suggested that 
‘ kind of unfaithfulness.’ He dispensed at will with geological 
truth and with the rules of perspective. The lines of his build- 
ings are seldom accurate, and sometimes, as in the drawing of 
St. Julian’s at Tours, impossible. His light and shade, though 
almost always beautiful, are generally arbitrary. His sha- 
dows are frequently untrue, and in many instances are out of 
all agreement with the position of the sun in his picture. He 
is as free—in other words, as inexact—in dealing with his 
foreground forms as with those in his distances. He will 
interpose between himself and near objects effects of atmo- 
spheric distance which perhaps no other eye than his ever be- 
held, but of which, in spite of all misgivings as to their truth, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge the charm. 

In the same year in which Turner produced his ‘ Building 
‘of Carthage’ he also painted a picture which some have 
ranked among his greatest works. ‘ Crossing the Brook’ is, 
for many reasons, remarkable, but it is so chiefly as marking 
the point at which Turner entered into a new world with the 
consciousness that he possessed powers capable of winning in 
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it a series of splendid victories. This picture exhibits both 
the excellences and the defects of his genius. It is literally 
bathed in light, but in comparison with later works it is almost 
in monotone of colour. So wonderful indeed is its transpa- 
rency, so touching the beauty of its sky and its distance, 
that the spectator may perhaps be at a loss to know why the 
feelings which it awakens in him are not those of unmixed 
satisfaction. There is abundant evidence of decision from one 
end of the work to the other; but in one part of it this de- 
cision has involved a sacrifice of truth which must mar the 
enjoyment of many who would far rather dwell on its beauties 
than on its flaws. There is vast strength in the drawing of 
the trees on the left-hand side; but the forms of the two 
which rise above the rest with their trunks close to each other 
are ungraceful, awkward, we feel tempted to say impossible. 
If they are redeemed from positive ugliness, it is by the adop- 
tion of an artifice suggested by the practice of Claude, an 
artifice which exaggerates the distance between near objects, 
as between the nearer and further branches of atree. This 
device may be seen in a vast number of his pictures. It is 
pushed to its furthest extent in the great stone pine which 
towers up on the right-hand side in the ‘Golden Bough; ’ it 
is seen in its most attractive form in the splendid group which 
throws out the glories of his evening sky in the Bay of Baie. 
But in ‘ Crossing the Brook’ it fails to conquer the feeling 
of repulsion caused by the stiffness, or, to speak plainly, the un- 
truthfulness, of the tree forms. We are not surprised when Mr. 
Hamerton tells us that these trees were painted from a slight 
pencil sketch, nor can we doubt that in point of accuracy 
the pencil sketch might be compared to his drawing of Kil- 
churn, Twelve years before this picture was painted Turner 
could scarcely be called a colovrist. There were patches of 
colour in his drawings, and that was all. In ‘ Crossing the 
‘ Brook’ the colouring is still subdued, but there is colour in 
every part of it, and more particularly there is that astonish- 
ing depth of atmosphere which makes the eye reel as if we 
were looking down from a mountain summit over a vast and 
varied distance. From the higher ground on which the painter 
stands there stretches an almost boundless landscape, until at 
length the hills slope down to Plymouth Sound and the grey 
_ sea far off. It is perhaps strictly true that such distance had 
— been painted before; and Turner was fully aware of the 
act. 

On this picture Mr. Hamerton lays stress, as marking the 
transition from his earlier style to that of his maturity. It 
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may be instructive to compare it with a later work, of which 
Mr. Hamerton’s estimate is perhaps too partial. The ‘ Phryne 
‘going to the Baths as Venus’ is a picture of amazing elabo- 
rateness and delicacy, sparkling with the dazzling light of the 
pure Hellenic atmosphere, which transforms even the uncouth 
groups huddled together on the road into the graceful shapes 
which move in stately procession in the drama of Euripides— 
diet Cea Nayrporarov 
Baivorres &Bpwme aib€pos. 
This painting is, in Mr. Hamerton’s judgment, a magnificent 
instance of Turner’s treatment of trees when his art was fully 
developed. 

‘I well remember,’ he says, ‘ how the combined grace and energy of 
the branch drawing in this picture seemed to me, before I knew the 
forest of Fontainebleau, an idealisation of sylvan beauty beyond the 
possibilities of nature; and how, when I came almost directly from 
Fontainebleau to the National Gallery, I found in the picture the 
power, the freedom, the elegance which astonish us in the noblest Fon- 
tainebleau trees, and give the visitor to that wonderful place an entirely 
new conception of what sylvan magnificence may be. It is useless to 
expatiate further upon the subject, for no conception of the trees in 
the “ Phryne” can be given without illustration, and even that, on a re- 
duced scale, would be inadequate, as the picture itself is more than 
six feet high, and drawn with such delicate modulation in all its curves 
that every inch of it isa study. Again, the most subtle etching or 
engraving would ‘ail to render adequately the play of light in the 
foliage and among the branches, not to speak of the elaborate distances, 
which are as full of material as they can be. The “ Phryne ” is certainly 
one of the very greatest pictures of Turner’s full maturity. It was 
first exhibited in 1838, and shows signs of over-ripeness in the figures 
more than in anything else.’ 

This eulogy is surely exaggerated, unless, indeed, Mr. 
Hamerton, when he speaks of the magnificent treatment of the 
trees in this painting, is thinking chiefly of those which are 
clustered in the gardens beneath the more prominent groups in 
front. There are exquisite grace and lightness in the palm trees, 
across whose branches falls the line of luminous shadow which 
makes the foliage above it quiver with splendour. The blend- 
ing of the more distant vegetation with the glistening marbles 
of the baths on the left hand, and the more sombre mass of 
buildings in the middle and on the right hand of the picture, is 
beyond all praise. Nor could the beauty of the white light, 
dazzling yet not oppressive, which is shed over hill and dale 
and the wide expanse of the lustrous lake which sleeps beneath, 
be well exceeded by the workmanship of any mortal hand. 
But we can scarcely suppose that Mr. Hamerton means his 
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words to apply to the pines which tower into the heaven on the 
left hand, or to the more confused group of trees on the ex- 
treme right. The shapes assumed by the former are as strange 
as any which Turner ever put upon canvas or paper; those of 
the latter, although bathed in the most exquisite tints, are flat, 
thin, and poor. The curves of many of the branches of the 
largest tree are impossible; and from head to foot the tree 
conveys only the impression of disease. These pines are, in 
fact, a reproduction, with all their faults intensified, of the pines 
in the ‘ Crossing the Brook.’ For some time the two pictures 
were hung near each other; and the correspondence between 
them came out very forcibly. The conclusion is forced upon 
us that the earlier painting which marked the transition from 
his opaque to his luminous colouring was present to his mind 
in every part of his ‘ Phryne.’ The plan of both the drawings 
is the same. In each there are the lonely pines to the left, 
and the closer thickets to the right, while the hills and valleys 
below, rich with a lavish wealth of vegetation, slope down 
towards an expanse of tranquil water in the distance. The 
likeness may be traced out in points of minute detail; but 
probably of those who have taken the trouble to make careful 
copies of both pictures none will hesitate to admit that the 
‘ Phryne’ is a transcript of ‘ Crossing the Brook’ in the richest 
language of his later years. 

The exhibition of the ‘ Phryne’ in 1838 was followed in the 
next year by that of the ‘ Old Téméraire.’ The artist’s deli- 
berate defiance or rejection of the truth of facts is shown here 
by the impossible light thrown on the ships, the sun and moon 
being where they are; but his purpose was to shed an un- 
earthly lustre on the doomed vessel which is being tugged to 
its last berth, and in this his disregard of accuracy has enabled 
him to achieve a complete success. The subject is a melan- 
choly one, and Turner felt it to be so. Whether he had any 
forebodings of the great revolution which has made the stately 
fabrics of our old warships of Nelson’s age things of a past 
already receding into distance, we cannot say; but we owe a 
debt of gratitude to the illustrious painter who has preserved 
for us in all their beauty forms which in material reality will 
to coming generations be unknown. The picture is indeed a 
splendid poem, in which the glory of the old ship blends inde- 
scribably with the glory of a sun setting in the most gorgeous 
and yet sombre pomp. ‘It sets,’ Mr. Hamerton remarks, ‘ in 
‘red, and the red, by the artist’s craft, is made at the same 
‘time both decided in hue and luminous—always a great 
‘technical difficulty.’ The task was rendered easier, perhaps, 
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by the device of making the sun itself white, although the sight 
of a lustreless orb kindling the upper heaven into such confla- 
gration as this would be, to say the least, most rare. This 
great work marks, in Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, the close of ‘ the 
‘period of Turner’s central power, as ten years earlier the 
‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus’ had marked its beginning. 
During this time his imagination, working on the wealth of 
memoranda which he had brought together, had luxuriated in 
its exuberant and inexhaustible fertility; and the sum total 
of his merits was seen to be vast indeed in comparison with his 
defects, even though these might be set down without extenua- 
tion. Of the worthlessness of his drawings as accurate repre- 
sentations of actual scenes, enough has been said already. 
Turner, after emancipating himself from the topographical 
swathing bands of his earlier years, ceased to be exact in any- 
thing; and least of all was his method in harmony with that 
of the Pre-Raphaelite school, of which Mr. Ruskin would 
make him the founder. ‘The Pre-Raphaelite landscape,’ in 
Mr. Hamerton’s words, ‘is full of truthful object portraiture : 
‘ hundreds of different objects are portrayed side by side as ac- 
‘ curately as the artist could achieve it by the closest observa- 
‘tion on the spot; in the Turnerian landscapes you cannot 
‘find a single accurate portrait of any hill, or tree, or building 
‘under heaven.’ It is well to open our eyes at once to the 
fact that the duty of furnishing such portraiture formed no 
part of Turner’s mission as it was conceived by himself; 
and yet he had a mission to discharge as important and lofty 
as any with which the painters of any age or country had ever 
been entrusted. His interpretation of distance left that of all 
other masters far behind. Nor was it in this alone that he 
achieved an unquestioned pre-eminence. No one ever has 
treated all natural forms so tenderly without losing force 
and breadth; no one has possessed a sense of gradation so 
exquisitely subtle and truthful. His paintings may not be 
scientifically accurate, but that they have the power of con- 
veying the most profound impressions is proved beyond doubt 
by the following incidents recorded by Mr. Hamerton :— 


‘ Some years ago several eminent French etchers came over to London 
for the purpose of executing plates from pictures in the National 
Gallery. They were all men of considerable experience in art, per- 
fectly familiar with the old masters, and with as much modern art as 
may be seen in Paris; some of them were painters as well as etchers, 
and therefore practically acquainted with the use of oil colour. Thus 
prepared, and eager to make acquaintance with our national collection, 
they went to Trafalgar Square. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
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the effect which the Turner pictures produced on their minds. It was 
not mere critical approbation, not merely the respectful attention usually 
given to a great master: it was the passionate enthusiasm with which 
highly educated and very sensitive persons acknowledge a new, strange, 
irresistible influence in the fine arts. . . . All these Frenchmen, whatever 
had been their previous speciality in art— whether they had been etchers 
of the figure, or of architecture, or of landscape—asked to be employed 
in the interpretation of Turner; and the pictures which they most 
desired to etch were not those of what has been considered his sober 
and sane and orthodox time, but such things as those later Venices 
and those daring experiments in light and colour which have so often 
been spoken of as little better than the freaks of a gifted madman. Here 
then is evidence, if all other evidence were wanting, that these pictures 
have the one great power of all genuine works of art, as distinguished 
from simple imitations of nature—the power which excites and arouses 
the artistic susceptibilities.’ 


The experiments here spoken of had been carried on with 
more or less audacity from the time when he first broke the 
bonds of the traditional methods in which he had been trained. 
His experiments, unlike those of Rembrandt, with which we 
have recently dealt,* were extended beyond arrangements of 
light and shade to the pigments by which his effects were pro- 
duced. In the choice and employment of his colours he was 
absolutely fearless. Whenever he thought ‘ that a streak of 
* £vermilion or a blot of cobalt would help the brilliance of his 
* drawing, then he set it there, Mr. Hamerton remarks, ‘ as 
“a jeweller sets a red stone on a blue one.’ Of his experi- 
ments with materials no technical account can be given. No 
one ever saw him at work, nor was any one ever willingly 
admitted into his studio; but his pictures furnish sufficient 
proof that there was no new-fangled chemical which Turner 
would hesitate to employ, while the rapid decay of many of 
-his most important works proves how little he cared to ascer- 
tain whether they could or could not be used with safety. He 
would mingle oil and water colour together in the same work, 
and the delicate rigging of a ship might disappear by the 
touch of a moist finger on the canvas. But it is clear that 
Turner could never have attained either his reputation or his 
great wealth, had not his works exhibited merits which vastly 
counterbalanced their defects. No one could have pointed out 
more dispassionately than Mr. Hamerton the failure of Tur- 
ner, however it might be caused, in producing faithful por- 
traitures of actual scenes; no one could acknowledge more 
cordially that the drawings, so unveracious and so untrust- 
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worthy from that point of view, were full of profound truth 
from another. It was so with the sketch of Kilchurn which 
he has minutely and severely: criticised. The artist’s real 
purpose, Mr. Hamerton frankly admits, was not Kilchurn, 
but the play of clouds round a mountain crest. 

‘The mountain is any mountain you please; it resembles Ben 
Lomond nearly as much as Ben Cruachan. The castle is any castle 
you please; it resembles Ardhonnel more closely than Kilchurn, 
though Turner probably never saw Ardhonnel. The clouds play about 
the granite peak, a shower falling here from their trailing fringes, a 
sunbeam flashing there on the toppling silvery billows which are their 
ever-changing summits, a level wreath of white vapour clinging in the 
shelter of the peak itself, great volumes rolling and surging in the 
abyss of the deep corrie; and on the steep stony sides of the moun- 
tain the purple shadows fall, vast and swift, veiling each of them its 
hundred acres of desolation. What has all this to do with the presence 
or the absence of tower or turret in the dismantled ruin below? Who 
thinks of man’s work when he witnesses the majesty of the storms on 
the everlasting mountains? The clouds played so for unnumbered 
centuries before the little feudal fortress was built, and they will play 
just as merrily when every vestige of it shall have utterly disappeared.’ 

For the realisation of this kind of truth, a truth independent 
of all local forms and features, and of all modifications of these 
forms by human handiwork, Turner deliberately and syste- 
matically sacrificed everything. It was not that he had any 
absorbing desire to make the desert his dwelling-place and to 
shut out the thought of man, his doings, and his toils, for it is 
abundantly clear that the chief value of landscape in his eyes 
lay in its human interests, and that he never loses sight of 
these interests when it is possible to retain them. He may 
furnish a series of drawings which profess to illustrate the 
rivers of France; but they are found to relate only to two 
rivers, and they are very far from illustrating their course or 
even the types of scenery to be met with along their banks. 
His drawings are chiefly of towns and buildings; but even 
these are not given as they would be by one who was familiar 
with them from the rivers out of which they seem to grow, and 
apart from which their peculiar charm can never be felt. They 

are not even drawn as they might be drawn by one who could 
rely on a vigorous and faithful memory. That Turner’s mis- 
representations of buildings are as glaring as his departures 
from local natural features, must be plain to any who will ex- 
amine his sketches of Rouen, Paris, Blois, or Amboise. These 
deviations are so constant that we can scarcely ascribe them to 
a defect of memory; and although his wonderfully elaborate 
drawing of the west front of Rouen Cathedral is not altogether 
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accurate, and leaves an impression which few would obtain 
from the sight of the real structure, it yet proves that he was 
able to give with sufficient fidelity a mass of details which, if 
not put down at once upon paper, must soon have been con- 
fused or forgotten. Mr. Hamerton, we do not doubt, is right 
in his belief that Turner was too imaginative to have an accu- 
rate memory, and that accuracy is compatible with the imagi- 
nation only when the feelings are not concerned. From the 
works of Turner feeling was never absent, and therefore he 
was always under the temptation to represent things rather as 
he wished them to be than as they were. We must not, how- 
ever, forget that the forms which he wished or made them to 
assume were in strict harmony with the general truth of nature. 
They were the result of the patient, careful, and affectionate 
observation of a lifetime. They were drawn from the treasure- 
house of a man whose whole soul was so thoroughly in his work 
that it left him in all other things a barbarian. They never 
failed to convey to the spectator the impression of profound truth, 
even when he felt most irritated at the painter’s lack of fidelity 
to local features and colouring ; and they gave evidence of the 
unbounded range of his perceptive powers and of his complete 
command of the materials brought together by this means. 
The result was a vast addition to our knowledge of natural 
phenomena, and of the conditions under which they are pro- 
duced ; but it fell far short of a complete transcript of nature 
in all its aspects. Turner discovered many truths about water 
which the Dutch painters never apprehended, and he made the 
expression of the long-drawn confused reflexions on rippled 
surfaces peculiarly his own. But even in water effects he still 
left much to be discovered and expressed by others. ‘ Some 
‘ of the common appearances of water,’ Mr. Hamerton remarks, 
‘have not been illustrated by him in any work known to me, 


‘ either in the original or in an engraving ; and from some of 


‘the more complex and remarkable phenomena of water sur- 
‘faces he may have abstained from prudence, knowing that it 
‘was impossible the general public should understand them.’ 
Nor is this the only field in the regions of landscape art which 
Turner left unexhausted. His grouping and massing of timber 
and foliage are often magnificent; but he has nowhere illus- 
‘trated the actual life of the forest and many aspects of rural 
beauty in which other painters have taken infinite delight. He 
has shrunk, it would seem, from dealing with colours and effects 
which determine the character of English landscape generally. 
‘ Turner, as far as I am aware,’ says Sir Robert Collier in his 
presidential address to the Devonshire Association— 
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‘never painted a bit of positive green, such as the green of grass 
and meadow and some kinds of foliage, at no great distance from the 
eye—a beautiful colour in nature, beautiful in a picture if used with 
discretion, and at the present time effectively employed by the best 
landscape painters. Turner, with all his originality, seems never to 
have succeeded in completely emancipating himself from the traditions 
of the brown school. Nothing indicates more the indiscriminating 
character of Mr. Ruskin’s admiration than his failing to notice this.’ 


On the other hand he was able to follow Nature as far as she 
chose to lead him. He could throw her atmosphere over every 
object in his drawings, and he could give, as she gives them, 
the masses of mountains which retain their solidity under 
half-tints of mist and vapour. He could reproduce the faint 
outlines, which in their very faintness indicate the forms over 
which she has thrown a veil. He could take up and let go 
these outlines, just as they are dropped and resumed in the 
endless distances of real landscapes, and thus guide all who 
looked upon the picture from point to point until they were 
impressed with the infinity not of the painter’s power, but of 
the phenomena which he had striven to express on paper or 
canvas. In other words, he succeeded in reproducing in his 
pictures the mystery of nature. Before him no one had even 
dared to attempt the task; and it is not too much to say that 
in this wonderful achievement lies Turner’s greatest strength, 
and that by it he has won himself a fame which future genera- 
tions will not allow to die. In asserting for him this pre- 
eminence, Mr. Hamerton’s language is as cordial and as strong 
as Mr. Ruskin himself could wish it to be; but his sense of 
truth compels him to add that it is the one and the only point 
in which Turner ‘ really did excel the artists of all time.’ 
Lastly, if Turner’s career as a painter was marked by a 
course of experiments as daring as those of Rembrandt and 
immeasurably more varied and more fruitful, and if these 
experiments have already wrought much mischief in the decay 
of some of his finest pictures, and, it is to be feared, are de- 
stined to produce much more, it must be remembered that 
there is one department of Turner’s work in which even to 
this day he is absolutely without a rival. As a painter in oils, 
he may be described as confused in his theories and reckless in 
his practice, often knowing that his pigments were not sound, 
and yet undeterred by the thought that pictures painted with 
them could never stand. The texture of his: drawings in oil 
is generally indifferent; and if it be compared with the rich 
surfaces of Titian, the difference, in Mr. Hamerton’s words, is 
‘ like that between tapestry and cotton print.’ But in water 
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colour his genius revelled with unbounded power. In some 
special points he may have been surpassed by more recent 
or still living painters; but not one has reached his great and 
varied excellence in the whole range of water-colour painting. 
His superiority, Mr. Hamerton contends, goes so far that the 
art itself becomes in his hands a fresh discovery of his own. 


‘ The colour in his most delicate work hardly seems to be laid on the 
paper by any means known to us, but suggests the idea of a vaporous 
deposit; and besides the indescribable excellence of those parts of 
Turner’s water colours which do not look as if they were painted at all, 
there is excellence of another kind in those parts which exhibit dex- 
terities of execution. Nor is the strange perfection of his painting in 
water culour limited to landscape; his studies of still life—birds and 
their plumage, bits of intericrs at Petworth, &c.—are evidence enough 
that, had he chosen to paint objects rather than effects, he might have 
been as wonderful an object painter as William Hunt was, though in a 
different and more elevated manner.’ 


But the mere delineation of objects could never be more 
than a pastime for Turner. His decision had long since been 
made, and it had been made in accordance with the inner 
spirit which is manifested more or less in all his works, but 
which seemed to be so entirely absent from his outward life. 
This spirit was that of the poet; and it was kindled by a 
power of imagination such as has been vouchsafed to few poets 
of any age or any country. The thoughts which he could not 
express in words were breathed forth in colour; and the vast 
store of observations which he had amassed with enormous 
and unwearied industry, and with a keenness of perception 
beyond that of almost all other men, became for him a treasure- 
house which furnished him with materials for an infinite series 
of dreams. The time spent among moors and mountains, on 
lakes and rivers and seacoast, added to this wealth of notes, 
and to his readiness in applying them; but it did not make 
him more locally exact or more scientifically truthful. His 
sketches were memoranda rather than drawings; and, as Mr. 
Hamerton well puts it, he received during his travels ‘ a suc- 
‘cession of landscape impressions which immediately trans- 
‘ formed themselves in his brain till they became dreams, and 
‘ these dreams either bore some resemblance to the places, or 
-* did not, just as it happened.’ Into this world of visions he 
could draw all who had minds to apprehend and hearts to fol- 
low him; but from it, seemingly, he could never escape him- 
self. To quote Mr. Hamerton’s words yet again: ‘ Even the 
‘ hardest realities of the external world, granite and glacier, 
‘ could not awaken him; but he would sit down before them 
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‘and sketch another dream, there in the very presence of the 
‘reality itself. Notwithstanding all the knowledge and all 
‘the observation which they prove, the interest of Turner’s 
‘ twenty thousand sketches is neither topographic nor scientific, 
‘ but entirely psychological. It is the soul of Turner that 
‘ fascinates the student, and not the material earth.’ 

So the great dreamer, who had begun his course as a com- 
mon-place and prosaic topographer, withdrew into his visionary 
world, and living in it put forth the idealised forms which the 
sights of .the outer world awakened in his mind. If his career 
has any lesson at all to teach, it must be to convince us that 
the relation of art to nature is not that which the disciples of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school have taken it to be, or even that 
which it is supposed to be by sticklers for local exactness 
who stop far short of pre-Raphaelite preciseness. So far as 
Mr. Ruskin is concerned, the controversy seems to be settled. 
Although he claims for Turner the headship of this school, he 
yet seems to think that local fidelity may be by some means or 
other maintained without the preservation of any local features. 
Speaking of the drawing which Turner calls a sketch of San 
Benedetto in Venice, Mr. Ruskin tells us that its title is 
wrong, as the church so named is not included in the view, 
and then adds: ‘ The buildings on the right are also, for the 
‘ most part, imaginary in their details, especially in the pretty 
‘ bridge which connects two of their masses; and yet, without 
‘one single accurate detail, the picture is the likest thing to 
‘ what it is meant for—the looking out of the Giudecca land- 
‘ wards at sunset—of all that I have ever seen.’ If this is 
to be taken as a general statement that a drawing may be 
like a place to which it has no resemblance, the great advo- 
cate of Pre-Raphaelite exactness goes perhaps too far; and 
most critics would probably allow that much imaginative power 
may be shown in pictures whivh exhibit sufficient fidelity of 
local portraiture. The question is only as to the limits beyond 
which this fidelity cannot be preserved; and perhaps it is im- 
possible to define these limits precisely. So far as the painter 
fails to imitate the objects before him, he does so because he 
holds that the exact representation would impair the beauty 
and the value of his drawing, and the power which enables 
him so to deviate from the truth of facts is the power of 
imagination—in other words, the artistic faculty. But for the 
really artistic element in a work of art there is, Mr. Hamerton 
asserts positively, no possible criterion. We can but say how it 
affects ourselves, and to do this is ‘the last and best result of 
‘ art criticism.’ It would seem, then, that the theory which 
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would make art to be the imitation of nature is tacitly or ex- 
plicitly abandoned by all except the few who may still cling to 
the Pre-Raphaelite hypothesis. If it be so, it follows that art 
and nature, although related, are two distinct things, and that 
an interpretation of nature is not and cannot be artistic until 
and unless it displays something which is not in nature, 
this something being the mind or imagination of the painter. 
It must be the result of his thought working on the general 
assemblage of objects before him; and only in extremely rare 
instances will he be able to express his thought without some 
modifications, however slight, of local features and_ local 
colouring. The extent to which this license may be carried is 
a matter which must be left to the decision of the painter, 
and ultimately to the public whose verdict will appreciate the 
value of his work. In Sir R. Collier’s opinion, ‘ to remove an 
‘ inconvenient tree or rock, to bring others into the picture 
‘ which lie beyond it, to shift the foreground, which may 
‘be done by a slight change of position, is dealing with the 
‘ accidents rather than with the essentials of the scene, and is 
‘no violation of truth to nature.’ But he insists, and we 
think insists rightly, that much caution should be used in 
dealing with mountain forms, which are ‘ usually far finer than 
‘ anything the artist can conceive.’ This is a severe condem- 
nation of Turner, who seems never to have cared to draw 
a mountain exactly after he began in 1802 to paint his dreams 
at Kilchurn; and it must, we think, be admitted that the 
condemnation is fairly called for and justified. Turner is so 
great that the most candid admission of his faults cannot im- 
pair the splendour of his fame. It becomes, therefore, the more 
imperatively his biographer’s duty to pass an unprejudiced and 
impartial judgment on his work; and Mr. Hamerton is en- 
titled to our gratitude for the conscientiousness with which he 
has performed this task. Turner will now take his true place 
in the great company of illustrious painters. Those who ad- 
mire him most will have to admit that if he was in one sense 
most truthful, he was in another most untruthful in the de- 
lineation of nature. But while they allow that for all who 
seek in his drawings for anything like strict local fidelity the 
result must be bitter disappointment, they may justly claim 
for him the pre-eminence due to a man whose power of im- 
pressing others was inexhaustible, and who used it throughout 
a long life for the purpose of teaching, cheering, and delighting 
them. 

It will be seen from what precedes, in which we have fol- 
lowed the course of thought suggested by Mr. Hamerton, that 
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this volume deals much more fully with the works of Turner 
than with the man himself, and we infer from this circumstance 
that Mr. Hamerton had no personal acquaintance with him at 
all. This is much to be regretted, for if his works afford 
abundant matter for criticism, the character and peculiarities of 
Turner himself are a not less interesting study. In many 
respects Mr. Hamerton has not done him justice. His extreme 
secretiveness, his want of command of language, and the con- 
tracted circle in which he lived, rendered it difficult to know 
Turner well; but Mr. Hamerton has entirely failed to give us a 
correct likeness of him. Beneath that unpromising exterior there 
lay a spring of great acuteness and drollery, which now and then 
broke out in pungent remarks. Though fond of money and 
parsimonious in his habits, he could be disinterested and even 
generous to his friends. Nor was he by any means the solitary 
savage he is here represented. Chantry, Jones, and Munro 
of Novar were his intimate friends. At Rome, Eastlake, a 
much younger man than himself, worked in the same studio. 
He gave that rising artist excellent advice, both by word of 
mouth and in letters which are still in existence; and con- 
tinued through life to show him the strongest marks of regard. 
With Landseer, Constable, Stanfield, and Leslie his relations 
were always friendly—indeed, no man suffered less from 
jealousy of his brother artists. Mr. Hamerton seems to sup- 
pose that it would have been preposterous for Turner to paint 
a dog. We remember to have heard Sir Edwin Landseer ex- 
press the utmost admiration of the great deerhounds in the 
picture of the ‘ Return of Adonis from the Chase’ (painted in 
1807)—a work not, we think, mentioned in this volume. 
Turner was assiduous in his attendance at the Royal Academy, 
and he was no stranger at the Atheneum Club. His conver- 
sation was absolutely confined to matters connected with his 
own art and his own interests. That was to be expected of a 
man who had never lived in general society. But within the 
range of his own subjects it was piquant and original. The 
generation in which he lived has already passed away. The 
number of those who have any personal recollection of this 
great artist is small; and the time will come when people will 
wonder that so little is known of so remarkable a man. His 
biography melts away into criticism of his works, and the real 
person by whom they were created is barely discernible amidst 
the haze and splendour of his performances. That, however, 
has been the fate of many of the greatest poets and artists 
whom the world has seen. 
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Arr. III.—-1. England and Russia in Central Asia. By 
Demetrius C. Boutcer. Witha fac-simile of the Russian 
Military Map of Central Asia. Two volumes. London: 
1879. 


2. Relations between the British Government and that of 
Afghanistan. Parliamentary Paper. 1878. 


3. The Strateyical Conditions of our Indian North-West 
Frontier. By Major-General E. B. Hamuey, C.B., R.A. 
London: 1878. 


[DEFINITE projects of great military invasions appear to 
have a peculiar though somewhat transient fascination for 
the people of this country; and panics, like epidemics, arise 
from time to time, and then die away, leaving behind them, as 
a rule, enhanced estimates and what Mr. Disraeli once called 
‘bloated armaments.’ But if at home we are not free from 
epochs of periodical depression, the disease is far more prevalent 
in the distant stations of our Indian Empire. It may lie latent 
for a time, but every now and then it breaks out with sudden 
and dangerous violence. As the late Lord Strangford remarked, 
writing years ago, about the advance of Russia in Central 
Asia: ‘ We are constantly oscillating between utter neglect 
‘and raving panic;’ and since the beginning of the century 
our fears have led us into rather silly treaties and into deplor- 
able frontier wars, entailing millions of reckless expenditure. 
In 1801 we had an acute attack of nervousness, the supposed 
danger then being a joint invasion of India by the Persian, 
French, and Afghan armies, but we were more than equal to 
the occasion; and in the treaty made in Teheran by Sir John 
Malcolm it was expressly stipulated that ‘should an army of 
‘ the French nation, actuated by design and deceit, attempt to 
‘ settle with a view of establishing themselves on any of the 
‘ islands or shores of Persia, a conjoint force shall be appointed 
‘ by the two high contracting parties to destroy and put an 
‘ end to the foundation of their treason.’ The very grandeur 
of the language was in itself a triumph—the French never 
arrived, and the danger passed away. 
The next paper invasion of India was planned at Tilsit, and 
its origin is thus described by Kaye :*— 


‘Whilst the followers of Alexander and Napoleon were abandoning 
themselves to convivial pleasures, those monarchs were spending quiet 





* History of the War in Afghanistan. 
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evenings together, discussing their future plans, and projecting joint 
schemes of conquest. It was then that they meditated the invasion of 
Hindostan by a confederate army uniting on the plains of Persia. 
Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of the newly styled Emperor, was des- 
tined for the Teheran mission ; and no secret was made of the inten- 
tion of the two great European potentates to commence, in the 
following spring, a hostile demonstration “ contre les possessions de la 
Compagnie des Indes.” ’ 


This new peril was, however, defeated by a second treaty at 
Teheran in March, 1809, in which the Shah of Persia cove- 
nanted ‘not to permit any European force whatever to pass 
‘ through Persia, either towards India or towards the ports of 
‘that country.’ The history of this treaty is related in 
another part of this number, and we may perhaps now smile 
at the very remote dangers against which it was intended to 
provide; but it marks the course of bygone fears, fears that 
have often perplexed us since, and which are asserting them- 
selves with renewed vigour at the present time. 

Subsequently to 1809 a comparative lull supervened. It is 
true that we heard occasionally of the vast conceptions con- 
tained in the apocryphal will of Peter the Great, and we 
have never been permitted entirely to forget the dangers to 
our Indian Empire which are centralised in that terse sen- 
tence, ‘ The astute policy of the Czar ;’ but in 1837 the threat- 
ened invasion again came uppermost, and on this occasion 
a great fear arose of a combined attack by the Persians, 
Russians, and Afghans, of which Kaye gives the following 
account :— 


‘It was believed,’ he says, ‘that the danger was great and imminent. 
There was a Persian army, under the command of the “ King of Kings” 
himself, investing Herat, and threatening to march upon Candahar and 
Cabul. There were Russian diplomatists and Russian engineers in his 
eamp directing the counsels of the Shah and the operations of the 
siege. The Barukzye Sirdars of Afghanistan were intriguing with the 
Persian Court ; and far out in the distance, beyond the mountains of 
the Hindoo Koosh, there was the shadow of a great northern army, 
tremendous in its indistinctness, sweeping across the wilds and deserts 
of Central Asia towards the frontier of Hindostan.’ 


That so-called great northern army, as we now know, but as 
we did not know then, was the column of Perofski, consisting of 
a few thousand men, which had left Orenburg with a view to 
chastise the Khan of Khiva, but which perished from famine and 
pestilence in the snowy wastes of the Barsuk desert north of 
the Aral. 

When our troops were in Afghanistan in 1839-40, the 
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force under Perofski, magnified by rumour as to numbers, and 
its fate unknown, became a source of much anxiety to our 
authorities. Sir Alexander Burnes alludes to it a good deal 
in his correspondence at that time, and, curiously enough, con- 
cludes one of his letters from Cabul with the following remark- 
able observation :—‘ I hold, however,’ he says, ‘that the man 
*‘ who recommends the cantonment of a British or an Indian 
‘ soldier west of the Indus is an enemy to his country!’ He 
evidently repudiated the modern notion of a ‘scientific fron- 
* tier.” Had Sir Alexander been alive and in Cabul, what 
would he have said now ? 

But let us pass on. In the years gone by, when the king- 
doms of Central Asia, their resources and power, were almost 
unknown, the very mystery in which they had been shrouded 


for centuries naturally increased our apprehensions; and it 





was difficult to form decided opinions as to dangers which 
might be lurking beyond our frontiers, especially as our own 
position in India was at that time not thoroughly assured. In 
the present day, however, we cannot at all events complain of 
dearth of inforination ; we are almost surfeited by it. European 
travellers may not have traversed the country in all its parts, 
and there may be deserts whose centres are yet unexplored ; 
but the general characteristics of the three ancient kingdoms 
of Bokhara, Khiva, and Kokan, and the course of recent Rus- 
sian conquests are now presented to us almost in full detail, 
and a short consideration of them will be interesting. 

Previous to 1847 the old boundary line of Russia, south of 
Orenburg, abutted on the great Kirghis Steppe, a zone,* as 
Sir Henry Rawlinson tells us, ‘ of almost uninhabited desert, 
‘ stretching 2,000 miles from west to east, and nearly 1,000 
‘ from north to south, and which had hitherto acted as a buffer 
between Russia and the Mohammedan principalities below the 
Aral. Captain Burnaby, in relating his famous ride not long 
since, gave us thrilling accounts of his frost-bitten limbs in the 
journey across this almost pathless waste, and of the frozen 
meat he had to carry in iron buckets on camels, as means of 
subsistence on his road to Khiva. 

There is no doubt that the passage across this desolate re- 
gion, and the final domination of the Kirghis, about 1847, 
marks an important epoch in the advance of Russia, and by 
bringing her into contact, as it were, with the feeble and dis- 
tracted kingdoms of Kokan, Bokhara, and Khiva, has led to 
their partial subjugation ; but Sir Henry, in his famous minute 
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* Parliamentary Papers, Afghanistan, 1878. 
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of July, 1868,* exaggerates the results of these recent con- 
quests in several ways. He seems to be of opinion that every 
step taken by Russia southwards has not only been marked 
with prudence and caution, and has given her, as it were, a 
firm em but that, combined with her conquests in Cir- 
cassia, she must of necessity obtain a secure base for future 
aggressive designs against India. He, however, ignores the 
fact that the very interposition of 1,000 miles of desert steppe 
between the Jaxartes and Orenburg, the nearest large post of 
the Russian Empire, is in itself a source of great weakness, and 
still remains so; and taking into consideration that great por- 
tions of the principalities themselves are equally destitute 
regions, devoid not only of roads, but deficient in transport, 
food, forage, fuel, and even of water, it is evident that the 
further Russia advances, the weaker and more difficult her 
line of communication becomes, especially as the inhabitants 
are Mohammedans and bitterly hostile. 

Sir Henry’s chief argument, however, is, that the southern 
advance of Russia from Orenburg is only part of one grand 
scheme of invasion; that it is a combined movement with that 
in Asia Minor; and on this latter point his assertions are still 
more open to question. Speaking of the conquest of the Cau- 
casus, he says that ‘ it was the turning-point of Russian em- 
‘ pire in the East. So long as the mountaineers resisted, they 
‘formed an effective barrier to the tide of onward conquest: 
‘ when they were once swept away, there was no military or 
‘ physical obstacle to the continuous march of Russia, from 
‘the Araxes to the Indus’! He describes all this as ‘the 
‘unerring certainty of a law of nature’! Here, again, he 
ignores distances, and blots out with a mere stroke of his pen 
the mountains, deserts, and arid plains of Persia and Afghan- 
istan, which intervene between these two rivers; and he makes 
no account of the warlike and hostile races who will bar the 
path. This is hardly sober history, and it requires a very 
large map to embrace all the details of this wide-spread strategy. 
But Sir Henry Rawlinson is not content with mere bold figures 
of speech; he does what is far more rash, he indulges in pro- 
phecy ; and in 1868, alluding to the Russian conquests as they 
then stood in Central Asia, said that 


‘the position which, on the soberest calculation, Russia may be ex- 
pected to occupy at the close of ten years from the present time, and 
supposing that during this period we abstain from all active inter- 
ference against her, will be something as follows :— 





* Parliamentary Papers, Afghanistan, 1878. 
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‘The Caspian and the Aral will be connected either by a railway or 
by military roads, protected by forts, and amply furnished with water 
and supplies. Turkestan will thus be brought into easy and direct 
communication not only with the Caucasus, but with the Russian 
cities on the Volga, and even with St. Petersburg. The independent 
Uzbeg Governments will have ceased to exist, and in their places will 
have been established Russian provincial governors, the seat of central 
authority being probably Bokhara. The country will be administered 
under the joint control of Russian and native officials, according to 
the system which has long been successfully practised in the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces. Mohammedanism will be respected, though the 
extravagant bigotry and fanaticism of the Bokhara priesthood will, no 
doubt, have been retrenched. Trade will prosper; man-stealing, the 
present bane of the country, will be suppressed; cultivation will be 
increased; and the condition of the people generally will be improved. 
The mouths of the Oxus and Jaxartes will have been dredged and 
deepened, and flotillas of steamboats will have been established on 
both rivers,’ * 


This is a charming picture, and, had it been in the power of 
Russia to accomplish such a programme, it would indeed have 
been a blessing to the people and a credit to herself. Rail- 
ways, roads, ample supplies of water in the desert, good govern- 
ment, increased trade, improved agriculture, and flotillas of 
steamers on the rivers, these are the projects which Sir Henry 
sketches out as likely to be accomplished in a decade—to be 
accomplished, moreover, in countries which have been devas- 
tated and misgoverned for centuries. Instead of viewing such 
progress with alarm, we should be lost in admiration at Rus- 
sian enterprise. But, alas! we have very recent and detailed 
information of the present condition not only of Russian pro- 
gress in Central Asia, but of the principalities generally ; and 
if the accounts are trustworthy, it would appear that in all 
essential points the above prophecies are as unfulfilled now as 
they were in 1868, and are likely to remain so. 

Amongst the many works which have lately been published 
on the subject, none is more complete, and apparently more to 
be relied on for its facts, than that of Mr. Boulger. It is not 
that it contains anything specially new, and its conclusions are 
often tinged with the prevailing Russophobia; nevertheless, to 
those who are interested in the question it appears to be a 
careful summary of the most recent history, and entirely cor- 
roborates all previous accounts. Mr. Boulger enters into 
copious details regarding the population, revenue, agriculture. 
commerce, and administration, and of the military arrange- 





* Parliamentary Papers, Afghanistan, 1878. 
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ments of the Russian possessions in Central Asia, and in every 
sense they give indications of poverty, disappointment, and 
insecurity. He says that ‘the population of this vast region 
‘ is, at the highest computation, under three millions, scattered 
‘over a region which exceeds Western Europe in size.’ 
Speaking of finance, he tells us that, ‘judging the Russian 
‘rule in Central Asia exclusively by the light of its official 
‘ budget, we find that its revenue is not only small, but that 
‘ it is also stationary, and that its outlay is large and steadily 
‘ increasing.’ The principalities he describes as being poor in 
agriculture, commerce, and minerals, and possessing no public 
works. We knew nearly all these facts before, for Mr. 
Schuyler* in his careful work, and others, had told us much 
the same story; but repeated in 1879 they are tolerably con- 
vineing of the general barrenness of the newly acquired pro- 
vinces of Russia in Turkestan. When Mr. Boulger proceeds 
to speak of the administration and of the military arrange- 
ments, his picture is still more gloomy, and his language more 
outspoken. He says ‘ that whilst the Russians have dis- 
‘regarded things civil and peaceful, in order that matters 
‘ warlike may receive every attention, ‘the military admi- 
‘ nistration in Central Asia is rotten to the core.’ After stating 
that Kaufmann’s entire army is about forty thousand strong, he 
points out that ‘it has to garrison an enormous tract of country 
‘ and keep in order the Kokandians, one of the most turbulent 
‘races of Central Asia. In war time those duties would be- 
‘come more arduous. Let Russia take never so many pre- 
‘ cautions against sedition, the advance of a large army across 
‘ the Oxus must be the signal for local disturbances that would 
‘ require to be promptly repressed.’ Again: ‘It would cer- 
‘tainly be extremely hazardous to take more than half that 
‘ force away from its duties; and last summer barely a third 
‘ was sent forward to Djam.’t 

Mr. Boulger states that ‘the fighting army of Russia in 
‘ Central Asia, which can be mobilised and directed by 





* Schuyler’s ‘ Turkestan,’ 1876. 

{ Djam is a station on the extreme frontier of Russian Turkestan, a 
few miles to the southward of Samarcand, and in the summer of 1878, 
when there seemed a probability of war between this country and 
Russia, a force of a few thousand men was assembled there, not for 
the purpose, as is sometimes oddly enough assumed, of invading the 
Indian Empire, but from a reasonable and well-grounded apprehension 
on the part of General Kaufmann that we were about to undertake 
operations which would be likely to have a very serious effect on the 
position of Russia in Central Asia. 
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‘General Kaufmann, numbers scarcely more than 20,000 
‘men. This,’ he says, ‘is Russia’s offensive power at the 
‘ present moment.’ Therefore he naturally concludes that 
‘ the army of Turkestan, even when reinforced from Orenburg, 
‘ is utterly incapable of undertaking those extended operations 
‘ which are necessary to carry Russian arms to the banks of 
‘the Indus.’ Mr. Boulger also informs us that there is no 
native army in Central Asia, Russia not venturing to raise one. 
As to routes, he points out that from Orenburg to Tashkend 
is more than 1,130 miles, across a grassless waste, and that 
to make a railway would be ruinously expensive. 

Sir James Stephen, writing not long since on Central Asia,* 
compared the position of General Kaufmann, the Governor- 
General of Russian Turkestan, with that of Lord Wellesley in 
India in the early part of the century ; and he anticipated that, 
by raising armies and forming alliances, Russia might gradually 
develope into a great power in Central Asia, and thus become 
a danger to ourselves in India, The general conditions of the 
country, as just described, do not, however, hold out much 
promise of success. Vast deserts, ruined cities, wandering 
Turcoman tribes, and almost universal poverty, are unpromis- 
ing foundations for a great Eastern Empire. Looking at all 
the circumstances from a military point of view, the danger 
of an invasion of Hindostan from the north seems rather a 
visionary affair. Even were the Russian forces numerous and 
powerful, close to their resources, and living in a land of abun- 
dant supplies, instead of the reverse, the fact that the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan and the snowy ranges of the Hindoo- 
Koosh interpose between them and our dominions should of 
itself almost suffice to dispel our fears. A correspondent in 
the ‘ Geographical Magazine’ of October, 1878, writes :— 


‘The most important mountain range of Afghanistan is the Hindu- 
Kush, a name applied to the whole line of alpine watershed stretching 
south-west from the southern end of Pamir, and representing the 
Caucasus of Alexander’s historians. The spurs of this mountain chain 
run out on both sides into the basins of the Oxus and Kabul rivers. 
Its peaks, though as yet undetermined by the Indian trigonometrical 
surveyors, in all probability rise throughout to the region of perpetual 
snow, and the loftiest attain some 20,000 or 21,000 feet in height. 
This mighty range has formed in all times the chief barrier between 
the plains of Hindostan and their invaders from the north-west.’ 


Nature has indeed done much for us, and the very experience 
we have recently gained as to the difficulty and cost of moving 





* Times, October 16, 1878. 
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a small force to Cabul, within comparative proximity to our 
own border, should tend to reassure us. If, powerful as we are 
in India, it cost us three millions sterling and the lives of 
60,000 camels to establish in 1878 a ‘ scientific frontier’ in the 
Afghan mountainous labyrinth a few miles in advance of our 
former one, we can form a fairly accurate conception of the 
price of the invasion of an empire. 

But a new danger has arisen. The shadow of a Cossack is 
stated to have passed over the Great Pamir, the so-called 
‘ Roof of the World,’ and a fresh terror has been added to the 
many already existing. A new path for the invader, itis said, 
has been found. We do not as yet possess full information of 
the condition and capabilities of this somewhat mysterious 
region, portions of it being still unexplored; but, comparing 
the most recent accounts of Russian and English travellers, we 
find that the Pamir, instead of being a vast plateau as at one 
time supposed, consists of a mass of bare mountains, attaining 
elevations of 25,000 or 26,000 feet, snow-capped, and stretching 
in various directions, intersected by more or less wide valleys 
and gorges as denuded of vegetation as the mountains them- 
selves. Asarule it is extremely sterile, and has a rigorous 
climate, small patches of grass only being found on the banks 
of the streams. To those who have travelled in the high and 
solitary regions of the Himalayas, the above account will tell 
its own story. In these great altitudes, life can scarcely be 
supported, food for man and beast is always scarce, the summer 
very short, and the population necessarily extremely scanty ; 
and although the Russians might, if unopposed, trickle as it 
were in feeble driblets over the Pamir, it would only be to lose 
themselves in the gorges of the Himalayas about Gilgit and 
Chitral, where the most ordinary precautions on our part would 
suffice to stop their progress.* 

The general position of Russia in Central Asia is that of a 
great power which has lately conquered a vast space of ter- 
ritory composed chiefly of arid wastes and almost uninhabited 
steppes, interspersed with occasional tracts of fertility, and 
dotted here and there with Eastern cities and centres of popu- 
lation. It has been shown that supplies are scanty, the roads 
mere camel tracks, the revenue small, and the — hostile. 





* The lowest pass over the J Hindoo-Koosh into the Chitral alten is 
12,000 feet above the sea, and is closed by snow for more than half the 
year. The other passes are very difficult, being between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet above the sea, and some of them are covered with perpetual 
snow. 
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Civil government is barely established ; financially the country 
does not pay ; and although there is no power in that part of 
Central Asia which can withstand Russia in the field, her 
troops are far from the main resources of the Empire, and are 
necessarily frittered away in isolated detachments over a vast 
area, and are incapable of concentration. It is possible that 
in time Russia may to some extent consolidate her conquests 
and ameliorate her position, but the normal conditions of the 
country are against her. It does not therefore appear that we 
need be apprehensive as to her power to injure us, nor are we 
justified in entertaining constant suspicions as to her motives in 
conquering the wretched marauding tribes whose government 
is so detestable, and who for so long a period have infested these 
regions. Russia may not have the wish to injure us, but, in a 
military point of view, she does not appear to possess the power 
or to be likely to attain it in Central Asia, which is a far 
more important consideration. 

It is time, however, to turn to other scenes, and to military 
movements somewhat similar in their nature, which it is sup- 
posed are likely to be enacted on another part of the stage. If 
that great northern army, which Kaye described ‘as tre- 
‘ mendous in its indistinctness’ forty years ago, has lost some 
of its terrors, now that its weakness has become apparent, 
another army coming from the west has taken its place, the 
seat of whose power is supposed to lie in the far Caucasus, 
whilst it? outposts already extend along the hot sands on the 
eastern ores of the Caspian. The people of England, who 
as a rule have neither time nor inclination to study closely 
the progress of a crafty strategy which takes many decades 
to mature, and requires whole continents for its development, 
are in some respects much to be pitied. Anxious for peace, 
they find themselves constantly perplexed by vague rumours 
of danger to India, from north and west, gravely put before 
them by statesmen, soldiers, and others, by men who are pre- 
sumed to speak with experience and authority ; and it will be 
interesting to quote a few of the more recent instances. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, writing as Secretary of State for India 
in February 1876, in a despatch the policy of which has already 
produced such dire results, says :— 


‘The maintenance in Afghanistan of a strong and friendly power 
hag at all times been the object of British policy. The attainment of 
this object is now to be considered with due reference to the situation 
created by the recent and rapid advance of the Russian arms in 
Central Asia towards the northern frontiers of British India. Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot view with complete indifference the pro- 
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bable influence of that situation upon the uncertain character of an 
Oriental chief whose ill-defined dominions are thus brought, within a 
steadily narrowing circle, between the conflicting pressures of two 
great military empires, one of which expostulates and remains passive, 
whilst the other apologises and continues to move forward.’ 


Sir Henry Rawlinson’s views have already been quoted. 
According to his judgment, some unerring law of nature has 
exerted its influence, so that no military or physical obstacles 
now exist to the advance of Russia from the Araxes to the 
Indus! 

Sir Bartle Frere, writing in 1874, conjectured that Russian 
vagabonds might drill the Afghans and cast their cannon, and 
that Russia might impel hordes of Asiatic barbarians upon 
India, such as followed Nadir Shah almost within living me- 
mory. Sir James Stephen holds somewhat similar views, and 
considers that Russia may gradually obtain ascendency over 
the whole of Central Asia, ‘ including Persia and Afghanistan,’ 
and thus be enabled to form great armies and invade India. 
General Sir Henry Green sketches out rather a different and 
a very strange combination. Writing in January 1878 about 
Indian dangers,* he points out the probability 


‘of the formation of a powerful and well-trained Turco-Russian army 
of the Caucasus, eager for war, and having the resources of the 
Russian and Turkish Empires at its back, and transferred to Tiflis vié 
Batoum in addition to other routes now existing. Under such circum- 
stances,’ he says, ‘and with the fate of Turkey before her eyes, does 
anyone believe that Persia would offer much resistance to a Russian 
advance? ... With the resources of Persia at her command—and 
these resources, in the shape of baggage animals, &c., would be very 
great—what are the difficulties likely to prevent a Russian army from 
advancing vid Teheran as well as by the valley of the Attrek to Herat, 
and from thence on by Candahar, or towards any point on our Indian 
frontier that circumstances might suggest? What (he says) are the 
mountain ranges and deserts to be found on a large or a little map 
intervening on that route?’ 


This is indeed a strange jumble. 
Mr. Boulger follows in a similar path, and writes that 


‘ Russia’s military strength in Central Asia is limited and in an unde- 
veloped stage. But there can be no doubt that it exists, and that for 
the accomplishment of any ordinary enterprise it would suffice. In 
the direction of the Caspian, where the army of the Caucasus—behind 
which stands the European army—can be called into play, it is for- 
midable ; and if ever India is to be wrested from England by external 
force, it will be from this direction that the attack will be made.’ 





* Pall Mall Gazette, January 30, 1878. 
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Colonel Baker,* who in 1875 stood on the crest of the moun- 
tains of Khorassan, looking towards the north over the sandy 
wastes which lead to Merv, was very unhappy at the apathy of 
his countrymen, and told us that ‘ the dangers threatening India 
‘ are looming nearer and nearer, and nothing as yet has been 
‘done to meet or arrest them,’ and that ‘we are content to 
‘leave the safety of the greatest empire the world has ever 
* seen to the hazards of chance or the mercies of our enemies.’ 

All this is somewhat dreary reading, and, were it necessary 
to give a detailed and serious reply, ample materials are at 
hand in the recorded opinions of such men as the late Lords 
Lawrence and Sandhurst and of Sir Henry Lawrence; of the 
Earl of Northbrook, Sir Henry Norman, Sir Vincent Eyre, 
and others of equal weight and authority. The recent debates 
in Parliament and the correspondence in newspapers on the 
Afghan war, however, prove that the public generally are not 
likely to commit the folly of allowing visions of remote and 
almost impalpable dangers to run away with their judgment in 
measuring the power of Russia in that part of the world. 

The experience of the war of 1877 between Russia and 
Turkey, in the Armenian highlands, would appear to prove 
that the army of the Caucasus has duties and responsibilities 
of its own sufficiently onerous to prevent its seeking fresh ad- 
ventures in a far-distant country. The 150,000 men of whom 
it is said to be composed did not find it an easy task, after 
years of preparation, to penetrate a few miles into Asia Minor, 
when only opposed by a comparatively feeble quota of the least 
efficient portion of the Turkish army ; indeed, in the earlier 
months of the campaign, the Russian forces found themselves 
defeated and thrown back over their own border. Tiflis, the 
headquarters of the army of the Caucasus, is, in round num- 
bers, 2,250 miles from the Indus (about the same distance 
apparently that it is from the Thames), and what we are to try 
and believe is that, absolved in some way from its ordinary 
functions, this army is to undertake a march through Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan, and, defying all natural obstacles and 
the possible antagonism of martial races and fanatical Moham- 
medans, it is, with unexhausted power, to deploy on the plains 
of Hindostan, and to reap its reward in the conquest of an 
empire. This is a fancy sketch indeed. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson is the great authority in these matters, 
and he tells ust that in the spring of 1878 discussions took 





* Clouds in the East, 1876. 
+ ‘ The Afghan Crisis,’ Nineteenth Century, December 1878. By 
Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B. 
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place at St. Petersburg, their object being the overthrow of the 
English rule in India; and that the project most in favour was 
that of General Miliutin, the Minister of War, who suggested 
the transfer bodily of the army of the Caucasus, under General 
Loris Melikoff, across the Caspian, from thence to advance on 
India. The limited amount of the local resources in the many 
districts through which the Russians would have to pass in 
their wonderful march of 2,250 miles; the varying nature 
of the countries, composed in great measure of mountains, 
rocky steppes, and arid plains, with occasional tracts of culti- 
vation; the want of good roads, the comparative deficiency 
of transport, and the extremes of climate—all these taken 
together would seem to be fatal obstacles to the accomplishment 
of General Miliutin’s purpose.* The Caucasus army might 
start strong in numbers and in heart; but the necessity of 
maintaining its communications, the dwindling away of its 
ranks by sickness and death, would leave but a sorry number 
with which to emerge on the plains of India. Then, again, 
the necessity of being accompanied by siege trains and vast 
supplies of munitions cannot be left out of account. Modern 
armies on the march do not gather strength and bulk like 
a snowball; nor is there any instance in modern days in which 
a general has accomplished a feat at all approaching to that so 
lightly proposed for the army of the Caucasus. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson admits that the co-operation of the 
Afghans and Persians would be necessary to the success of the 
scheme; but, looking at the feeble authority of their rulers, 
to the frequent revolutions, and to the treacherous character 
of these fanatical races, the contingency of their hostility 
would have to be provided against by adequate precautions 
along the line of march. An expedition of the kind must 
necessarily extend over a long period of time, so that we 
should have ample leisure to concentrate such force as we 
might deem sufficient to meet the enfeebled legions of Russia 
as they emerged from the passes after their long and dangerous 





* Colonel Baker in his ‘Clouds in the East,’ speaking of Persia, 
tells us ‘that it has a grossly corrupt system of government, a bankrupt 
‘treasury, no fleet, and an army which for any practical purpose is 
‘useless. The whole eastern centre of Persia,’ he says, ‘is a vast salt 
‘plain, uncultivated and uninhabited, and which, from its want of 
‘ water, can only be passed by small caravans of camels on a few roads, 
‘ where brackish wells exist, and even then with great difficulty.’ 

Mr. Arthur Arnold, in his book ‘ Through Persia by Caravan,’ and 
Mr. M‘Gregor’s ‘ Khorassan,’ convey the same general impression of 
barrenness, poverty, misgovernment, and decay. 
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march. Possibly, also, before they had got halfway they 
might hear that the people of the Caucasus Behind them were 
in an uproar, and their return urgently demanded. No army 
can perform two duties far distant from each other at the same 
time, without danger of collapse at one end or the other. 

Even Sir Henry Rawlinson hardly seems to have faith in 
his own forebodings; for in December 1878 * he tells us that 
‘ it is probable, however, that the great expedition was found on ex- 
amination to be altogether beyond Russian resources. The expense of 
moving the army of the Caucasus and replacing it with local levies 
would have been enormous. The means of transport on the Caspian, 
even if all the Volga steamers had been called in, would have been 
quite insufficient to move 70,000 men. The co-operation of Persia 
could not be relied on, and without it neither carriage nor provisions 
could be obtained for the march through Khorassan. Altogether it 
may be questioned if the grand scheme was ever developed beyond its 
embryo.’ 


On the whole it is difficult to regard such propositions as 
other than idle dreams. As a foundation for them, it seems to 
be assumed that Russian armies can march for thousands of 
miles, over mountains, across deserts, through foreign countries, 
ignoring every difficulty, and defying all strategical considera- 
tions; whilst the British army, it is equally assumed, is com- 
manded by imbeciles, and is incapable of striking a blow or 
marching a yard. Barren steppes and scanty population may 
be said to be prevailing characteristics in Russian Turkes- 
tan, and indeed meet us in every corner of Central Asia. 
Allusion has already been made to that great Kirghis waste, 
2,000 miles long and 1,000 broad, between Orenburg and the 
Aral, which served so long to check the onward march of 
Russia southwards, and which still intervenes as a barrier be- 
tween the Empire and her distant outposts—so much so that 
General Romanoffski declared, ‘ it took nearly two years to 
‘move troops and stores from the Volga across che Kirghis 
‘ steppes to the advanced posts beyond the Bokhara frontier.’ 
The Russians probably hoped that, once across this region. 
they would be brought into contact with less savage races, 
and gain possession of more fertile lands; and to some slight 
extent it may be so. But Mr. Schuyler, writing in 1876, tells 
us that 
‘Central Asia was thought to be a rich country, and was regarded 
almost as a promised land. It was believed that not only would it 
support the troops stationed there, but that it would also afford large 





* ‘The Afghan Crisis,’ Nineteenth Century, December 1878. 
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and increasing revenues to the Government. What I have said in 2 
previous chapter about the commerce, agriculture, and mineral re- 
sources of the country will show how far this was in reality from being 
the case... . The primary objects which led to the occupation of 
Central Asia were military rather than financial; and as long as the 
province is considered valuable from a military and political point of 
view, the financial burden must be borne. It seems, however, difficult 
to expect great ultimate profit from the country from any point of 
view.’ 

Far, however, as the Russians have advanced, they only 
find themselves more deeply involved in scenes of desolation. 
In the very heart of their present possessions, and occupying 


a very large portion of it, lies the great Black Desert, of which 
some idea will be gained from the following description :— 


‘Far and wide, although no longer so far or so wide as formerly, 
over the waste expanse of Kara-Kum there roam tribes who are inde- 
pendent of all earthly authority, whose hand is against every man, and 
who are known as Turkmen or Turcomans. The great desert of 
Kara-Kum, extending from the Caspian to the Oxus, and from Khiva 
to Persia, has been their home for centuries; and they are still to be 
found there in the same wild state of independence as their fathers 
were seven centuries ago. Their irregular confederacy has stood the 
test of time far better than some more regular modes of government, 
and, so far as matters have yet progressed, they appear to be better 
able to defend their rights than the other states and nationalities of 
Central Asia. The practical importance of the Turcomans in the present 
phase of the Central Asian question cannot be over-estimated. They 
are evidently the next opponent with which Russia will come into con- 
tact, and to some degree the contest may be said to have already begun.’ * 


With a view of obtaming some slight authority over the 
Turcomans, and in the hope of promoting trade, the Russians 
within the last ten years have established a few stations on the 
eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, the more important of which 
are Krasnavodsk, opposite Baku, and Chikisliar, a few miles 
north of the Attrek, the northern boundary of Persia. These 
isolated posts, being on the very verge of the desert. and hay- 
ing no resources of their own, even water being scarce, have 
to depend for supplies of every kind either on Baku or other 
Russian stations on the Caspian, and, being moreover unable 
to communicate with General Kaufmann at Tashkend, have, 
since 1874, been placed under the control of the authorities 
at Tiflis, These are the outposts from which several expedi- 
tions have recently been despatched against the Turcomans, 
but as yet with very doubtful success. 








* Boulger’s ‘ England and Russia in Central Asia.’ 
VOL. CLI. NO. CCCIX. G 
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Colonel Veniukoff,* alluding to Krasnavodsk, says :— 


‘With regard to trade in the Trans-Caspian districts, the develop- 
ment of which was the official motive for founding Krasnavodsk, 
we have nothing further to say, as it does not exist, and never will, as 
the Turcomans buy nothing ; while for the trade with Khiva, Bokhara, 
and the sources of the Oxus, there are many other routes more con- 
venient than the uninhabited and waterless wastes of sandhills which 
extend for distances of 400, 600, and 1,000 miles from Krasnavodsk.’ 


This is not a cheerful account, and it is quite corroborated 
by the letters of the correspondent of the ‘ Daily News’ who, 
during last summer, accompanied the Russian columns which 
have lately endeavoured to penetrate the country of the Turco- 
mans from Krasnavodsk and Chikisliar by the Kizil-Arvat 
route, and which suffered so considerable a defeat in September 
last at Denghil-Tepe, on the road to Merv. 

So little is known at first hand from English sources of 
these new Russian positions on the eastern shores of the Cas- 
pian, that a few extracts from the letters of the ‘ Daily News’ 
correspondent will be of interest :— 


‘Krasnavodsk is situated in a sandy desert surrounded by scorched 
hills of reddish-brown sandstone. Not a blade of grass, not a shrub, 
breaks the dreary waste. Ten years ago not even a Turcoman could 
inhabit the spot, and now it is only due to the energy of General 
Lomachine that anybody else can. So thoroughly artificial an exist- 
ence as that of Krasnavodsk it would be difficult to imagine. There 
are absolutely no local resources, if I except a limited supply of un- 
drinkable water, which during the hotter months entirely disappears. 
Even now in the month of April the heat is so great, about 80 degrees, 
that everything is burned up, and people go to sleep at midday, any- 
thing like exertion being out of the question. Firewood is brought at 
a great cost from Lincoran, on the opposite Persian shore. Flour and 
other necessaries come from Baku. In order that the population may 
have water, the Government has established a distillery, which, working 
night and day, manages to provide a scanty supply of the necessary 
fluid at a very considerable cost. This example alone speaks eloquently 
of the savage desolation prevailing.’ 


Again :— 

‘Krasnavodsk, having no raison d'étre of its own, was founded 
specially as a maritime emporium of trade with Khiva and Central 
Asia generally, in connexion with the proposed railway from Baku to 
Tiflis and that already existing from the latter town to Poti, whence 
Persian and other merchandise is conveyed by steamer to Odessa and 
other Black Sea ports. Khivan and other merchants have already 


* ‘Progress of Russia in Central Asia,’ by Colonel M. S. Veniukoff, 
1877. 
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crossed the Kara Koom (Black Desert) with their caravans to Krasna- 
vodsk ; but so often have they fallen a prey to forays of the inde- 
pendent Turcoman hordes of the intermediate districts, that commerce 
by this route has long since entirely ceased, and goods coming to Russia 
from Khokand, Tashkend, and districts bordering on China, are sent 
by the longer but more secure route of Fort Alexandrow and the Sea 
of Aral. The Turcomans who interrupt trade and carry on a syste- 
matic brigandage on every side, seizing indifferently Russian and 
Persian subjects, as well as their neighbours to the eastward, and retain- 
ing them as slaves or holding them till ransomed, inhabit the district 
known as the Tekke. . . . These Tekke Turcomans are a most un- 
tameable predatory race, and have existed from time immemorial in 
the same state of independence and aggressiveness. Their country is 
a savage wilderness, in which they shift to and fro according as the 
pasturage, such as it is, fails, or the wells become dried up.’ 


Of Chikisliar, the same correspondent, writing in April last, 
said :— 

‘ Chikisliar * is of still more recent origin than Krasnavodsk, and 
even still more purely a military settlement. It is, in fact, simply an 
entrenched camp of some five or six battalions, the civil element con- 
sisting of a few Russian traders and a scattering of Turcoman fisher- 
men. Like all these eastern Caspian settlements of late construction, 
Chikisliar has absolutely no local resources save the sea and river 
fisheries. All around is a hopeless desert. The sand dunes of the 
Bretagne coast would look smiling and verdant beside the ghastly 
desolation of this hideous locality. Actual contact with the place and 
personal experience are necessary to form an adequate idea of what is 
meant by the Kara Koom—the Black Desert.’ 


Speaking of the recent Russian expedition, he says that one 
of their most advanced military stations is at Chat, a post in 
the desert about 140 miles north-east of Chikisliar, and situ- 
ated at the junction of the Attrek and Sambre, two small 
streams about fifteen or twenty feet wide, their waters being 
almost unfit for drinking purposes owing to sediment. ‘ It has 
‘ rarely been my lot,’ he says, ‘to see anything so utterly deso- 
‘late as the surroundings of Chat.’t The usual route from 
Chikisliar to Chat leads along the northern bank of the 
Attrek, both sides being desert, very unhealthy, and infested 
with Turcomans, and it appears that from November to February 





* The Caspian is so shallow at Chikisliar that ships of small burden 
have to anchor three miles from the shore. 

+ A Russian writer says that Chat is the most repulsive place along 
the whole Attrek, and the Sambre a dirty stream. Speaking of the 
heat, dust, flies, &c., in August, he adds, ‘ Life, however, is still 
‘ possible even at Chat.’ 
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in each year this wretched road is absolutely closed by inun- 
dations and the consequent softening of the ground. 

As it has often been stated that the River Attrek is navi- 
gable, and will therefore be of great service to the Russians in 
their march into the desert, it will be well to give a further 
extract from the letter of the correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
‘ News’ dated October last. 


‘What I have seen of the Attrek at different seasons leads me to 
believe that, even as far as Chat, it is entirely useless as a means of 
water transit. At present it is shrunk to a miserable muddy ditch, at 
places not over 8 feet wide, and almost everywhere fordable to horses. 
That it occasionally assumes more respectable dimensions is evident 
from the various water-level marks on its banks. It must occasionally 
have a depth of over 20 feet, and an average width of 30, without 
overflowing its regular channel, which is cut as regularly as that of 
any canal, winding in the centre of a vast ravine with vertical sides. 
Sometimes this ravine has a breadth of three-quarters of a mile. On 
neither the north nor south shores is the Attrek available for irrigation 
purposes, the great depth to which it has cut its bed precluding such 
a possibility. Hence the entire barrenness of the desert on either 
side, reaching from the commencement of its delta to over a hundred 
miles above Chat. The extreme percentage of sediment makes its 
water unfit for human consumption without filtering or deposition ; 
and for the supply of camels and horses it has to be fetched with great 
labour, by zigzag steep paths cut in the huge earth cliffs of the ravine. 
trom the central channel to the plains above.’ 


The correspondent, not having been permitted to proceed 
with the advanced portion of the expedition, is unable to give 
us his personal experience of its fate; but from the official 
accounts and other sources it appears that the Russian forces, 
about 8,000 strong, advanced along the foot of the northern 
slopes of the Khorassan mountains, through the narrow Tekke 
oasis towards Merv, and were defeated by the Turcomans, 
with great loss, at Denghil Tepe, about 150 miles north-east 
of Chat—the most recent accounts stating that the greater part 
of their troops have fallen back on Chikisliar, the road being 
strewn with the dead bodies of horses and camels—and that the 
campaign for the time is at an end. This is the Russian base 
on the Caspian to which Lord Salisbury alluded, as affecting 
our frontier position in India, in his speech at Manchester on 
October 17 last. 

. The country in which the Russians have recently suffered 
so considerable: defeat is very little known, and, as it is likely 
to be the scene of further conflicts, the following description of 
it by Sir Henry Rawlinson will be of interest :— 
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‘The country * of the Tekke Turcomans commences at Kizgil 
Arvat, and continues in a more or less connected line the whole way 
to Merv, the distance by the nearest line being about 400 miles; but 
it is hardly possible that any disciplined army could follow this direct 
route. The only convenient line for the march of a Russian force 
would be along the foot of the hills the whole way round to Serakhs, 
and then across the desert at its narrowest point by the high road from 
Persia to Bokhara, a detour which would increase the distance from 
400 to 450 miles.’ 


As regards the narrow strip of country at the foot of the 
mountains of Khorassan, in which are the chief settlements of 
the Tekkes, Sir Henry tells us that— 


‘to the north it is protected by an almost waterless desert, the shortest 
line across which is twelve days’ march for a caravan, and is practicable 
only for small numbers. South of it extends a mass of lofty moun- 
tains with few passes practicable even for mule carriage. West, 130 
miles of barren desert intervene between it and the (Caspian) sea.’ 


Again he writes :— 


‘The distance from the Caspian to Merv by the Akhal country and 
Serakhs is about 700 miles, and to keep up communications by a line 
of posts along this interval would be a very serious operation indeed. 
From the western end of the Deregez Atock, moreover, to Serakhs, a dis- 
tance of 200 miles, the line would pass through Persian or quasi-Persian 
territory, and Russia, therefore, could not of course undertake such a 
movement without an understanding with the government of the 
Shah. In the matter of supplies, also, food could not be possibly ob- 
tained in the districts traversed by the Russian columns. Either pro- 
vision caravans must follow the troops from the Caspian, which along 
a line of 700 miles would entail enormous expense and risk, or grain 
must be supplied from Khorassan.’ 


A consideration of the above descriptions of Krasnavodsk 
and Chikisliar, of the deserts surrounding them, together with 
the results of the recent Russian expedition against the Turco- 
mans, will enable us to form some idea of the difficulties that 
Russia must meet and overcome, should she attempt to gain 
possession of Merv; and, her arrival there having been so 
often foretold, and being considered bv many as involving so 
much danger to our dominions in the East, a few moments 
may be devoted toa place which may almost be termed the 
Capital of the Alarmists. 

There is, so far as is known, only one Englishman alive who 
has visited Merv—General James Abbott, of the Artillery. 


* ‘The Road to Merv,’ by Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, March 1879. 
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This distinguished old officer travelled from Herat to Khiva 
about forty years ago, and in the interesting account of his 
journey, after describing the valley of the Murghab and its 
comparative, though much neglected fertility, he speaks of 
Merv as a wretched plain, the town itself consisting of about 
a hundred mud huts, and the country around a wilderness. The 
iate Lord Strangford, speaking of it, said that ‘it must always 
‘ have been surrounded by deserts, however much greater must 
‘have been the proportion of fertile land in ancient times 
‘ irrigated by means of the Murghab.’ * 

The real fact is that Merv, so far as we know of it, isa 
small Turcoman town on the edge of a vast wilderness. 
Standing on the Murghab, and being at the junction, as it 
were, of the attenuated lines of communication which lead from 
Khiva, Bokhara, and the shores of the Caspian, it is so far im- 
portant that such commerce as still exists in these desolate re- 
gions finds its way, on camels’ backs, between Merv and Herat. 
The Murghab, ere it becomes absorbed in the thirsty sands to 
the north, gives a certain limited amount of fertility to the 
district, and therefore, as an oasis amidst such a great area of 
barrenness, it is comparatively well peopled at certain periods 
of the year. But, as a strategical base of operations, or even 
as a halting-place for an army of invasion against India, it is 
in almost every respect as over-estimated as it is unfitted. 
The very expedition of which mention has just been made will 
suffice to prove the great difficulty of approach, and, even 
should these difficulties ultimately be overcome, it does not 
follow that possession of Merv will give it strategical import- 
ance, or render it available as a station for further advance. 

A general officer at Merv, ordered to move southwards on 
Herat, and so on to Candahar and the Indus, might well feel 
in a condition of almost hopeless despair. In the first place it 
would be absolutely incumbent on him to collect a very con- 
siderable force, duly provided with heavy artillery and muni- 
tions of all kinds, the mere concentration of which over such 

* Captain Marsh, who was at Herat in 1872, made enquiries about 
Merv, and says that, ‘since it was destroyed by Nadir Shah, and after 
‘that by the Ameer of Bokhara in 1787, it had never been rebuilt, 
‘and to this day, though called the chief town of the Turkomans, does 
‘nof contain a single house. At certain seasons of the year, after 
‘harvest, the tribes assemble here with the produce of farm or flock, 
‘ and pitch their black goat’s-hair or felt tents amidst the ruins of the 
‘ancient Shah Jehan. . . . In the great heats the town is again deserted, 
‘the river Murghab being then nearly, and often quite, dry.’ (‘ A Ride 
‘ through Islam,’ 1877.) 
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routes as have been described would occupy a long time and 
entail enormous cost. Looking back, he would be aware of 
the vast distances between himself and the nearest resources of 
the empire—distances not merely to be measured by the actual 
number of miles, although they are very great, but aggravated 
by the accumulated obstacles of unhealthy foodless deserts and 
unsafe communications. Neither from the north nor from the 
west could he hope at any time to receive reinforcements, ex- 
cept by small detachments and at rare intervals, so that his 
very position, without moving at all, would be precarious and 
depressing. But it may be said that a general, whilst not 
neglecting his communications, should refrain from dwelling 
too much on dangers left behind, and should rather keep his 
eyes and his thoughts constantly directed to the front. The 
outlook from Merv, however, and the prospects of a successful 
advance, are perhaps even less promising than a retreat across 
the desert. From Merv to the Indus is, in round numbers, 
about 1,000 miles; and although, in the vicinity of Herat and 
Candahar, a certain limited amount of supplies could be found, 
we know, from the accounts of Ferrier, Marsh, and others, 
that the only route lies through districts where rocky moun- 
tains and sandy wastes vie with each other for the mastery, 
and that the country, as a matter of course, is infested with 
marauding tribes. Our own experience is amply sufficient to 
enable us to realise the difficulties and dangers of a march of 
1,000 miles through Afghanistan. 

The city of Herat, standing in a comparatively fertile 
valley at the western extremity of Afghanistan, holds a posi- 
tion of undoubted importance, both in a strategical and com- 
mercial point of view. What its fate may be under the 
present unhappy circumstances of Afghanistan, and now that 
the chief authority at Cabul has been subverted, it is some- 
what hard to say; but, as it is well understood that England 
would not permit it to fall into the hands of Russia, it is satis- 
factory to know that there is no reasonable expectation of her 
being able to get there, so that our minds need not be ha- 
rassed by imaginary contingencies. It may be quite true, as 
Mr. Boulger tells us, that ‘there are roads from Herat that, 
‘if followed up to their termination, will take one not only to 
‘Moscow or Calcutta, but to Pekin and the shores of the 
‘China Sea.’ He might have added to the North Pole and 
the Equator. The same might be said of a great many other 
places, but the fact is not in itself in any way alarming. 

Whilst Russia has been engaged for many years past in the 
painful and almost fruitless effort of establishing her power 
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amidst the remains of ancient but decayed principalities, and of 
endeavouring to introduce civilisation and order into regions 
where almost every element of prosperity is deficient, it is time 
now to allude to the great empire which England has esta- 
blished in the East; and here we are at once met by conditions 
in many respects of an entirely opposite character to those 
with which we have hitherto been called upon to deal. Dr. 
W. Hunter, the Director-General of Indian Statistics, not 
long since gave two very interesting lectures at Edinburgh, his 
theme being ‘ What England has done for India;’ and although 
in an article like the present, devoted chiefly to military con- 
siderations, it would not be convenient to describe minutely 
the improvements effected in the civil administration of our 
dominions in the East, still the armed strength of a great 
power depends so much upon the contentment of the people, 
and upon the due development of the resources of the country,. 
that it will be useful to allude shortly to the very encouraging 
account given by Dr. Hunter of our progress in India. He 
tells us that ‘the test of British rule in India was not what 
‘ it had done for ourselves, but what it had done for the Indian 
‘ people,’ and he goes on to point out ‘that British rule in 
‘ India meant order in place of anarchy, protection in place 
‘ of oppression, government by the law in place of govern- 
‘ment by the sword, and a vast free people dwelling in safety 
‘ where of old each man was beaten down beneath whosoever 
* was stronger than himself.’ Dr. Hunter relates how, in former 
days, the country had been subject to successive hordes of in- 
vaders, even down to the middle of the last century; to hosts. 
of men who overran the country, paying for nothing, eating 
up its resources, and devastating whole provinces by fire and 
sword; that, as a consequence, the border lands lay silent and 
waste, and were almost swept bare of inhabitants. Not only that, 
but the people suffered almost equally from their own rulers. 
‘ The dying throes,’ he says, ‘of the Mogul Empire had let 
‘ loose its disbanded and revolted armies upon the people, and 
‘ the troops lived by open pillage.’ These dire agencies having 
been destroyed by the vigour of our rule, and security having 
been obtained, the peasants at once spread over the fertile but 
hitherto depopulated provinces. Improved agriculture has 
of late years vastly increased the value of the land; trade has 
been developed, and great commercial cities have arisen, so 
that in 1878 India was able to export 63,000,000/. sterling of 
produce. In addition to these great benefits an efficient police 
and just tribunals have been established, crime has conse- 
quently diminished, and education and municipal institutions 
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developed. After enumerating all these encouraging signs of 
prosperity and progress, Dr. Hunter concluded his lectures by 
truly saying that ‘ our history in India has been chequered by 
‘occasional mistakes, but, on the whole, it forms a splendid 
‘ narrative of empire fairly won and honestly governed in the 
‘interests of the people.’ 

It is, however, in its military rather than in its purely civil 
aspect that it will be interesting now to regard our government 
of India, and here again we have ample evidences of efficiency 
and of concentrated power. We are able to raise large and 
highly efficient armies, recruited from the many martial races 
of the country, which so loyally support and supplement our 
English battalions. The improved means of communication 
by railways, roads, and rivers enable us to move our troops 
and necessary appliances with ease and rapidity from one end 
of the country to the other. The postal and telegraphic 
facilities are also important in their way. The arsenals are 
established at strategical centres, and our armaments and mu- 
nitions can be augmented at will, either from England or by 
local manufacture. 

It may perhaps be considered unnecessary to dwell upon 
facts and features so well known, and a consideration of 
which proves the enormous military strength we possess in 
Hindostan. Judging, however, by the alarmist tone so often 
adopted in comparing the position of Russia and England in 
the East, it would seem that the great increase of our power, 
especially of late years, is not sufficiently borne in mind. The 
strong position we hold in India is due not only to the fact 
that we have made great progress in giving security to life 
and property, in developing the fertility and general resources 
of the country, and in improving its communications, but that, 
whilst we have been thus beneficially engaged, the countries all 
round us have, in all these essential points, either stood still or 
to some extent perhaps even retrograded. This is a most im- 
portant consideration. India may not in every respect be well 
governed, and may not have fully recovered from centuries of 
previous misrule and invasion, but as a whole it is enjoying 
peace and prosperity, whilst all the countries beyond it to the 
north-west remain in their normal state of decay. Afghanistan, 
Persia, the Principalities of Central Asia, and even Turkey in 
Asia—all these countries present pictures of desolation. In 
them life and property are insecure, agriculture is neglected, 
commerce is drooping, the revenues are small, and, partly 
owing to the destruction of the forests, the very climate has 
changed, and from want of water whole regions have become 
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rocky plateaux or sandy deserts. The roads are mere camel 
tracks, railways are unknown, and means of transport very 
deficient. The various Mohammedan races may retain their 
ancient courage, but the armies of these countries are mise- 
rably equipped with obsolete weapons, and arsenals, in the 
modern conception of the term, are unknown. The very 
condition of these impoverished lands offers perhaps the best 
security against the advance of a great power like Russia, 

In discussing, however, the possibilities of an invasion of 
India, it is often assumed that, because in past times successful 
incursions have constantly been made from the north-west, 
there is nothing to prevent Russia from repeating the process 
in our own time. It is supposed that because Alexander the 
Great, Genghis Khan, Nadir Shah, and many others, were 
able in former days to penetrate with hordes of barbarians into 
India, therefore Russia may now achieve a similar result by 
somewhat similar means. But the conditions are essentially 
altered ; and it will be interesting to consider the strategical 
aspect of such a question, the broad features of which are so 
well brought out by Colonel Hamley in his ‘ Operations of 
“War.” 

Speaking of campaigns in ancient days, he tells us that the 
military arrangements demanded no great amount of previous 
preparations; that the invading forces consisted chiefly of 
armed retainers of feudal chiefs, hastily collected, and who, 
carrying but few supplies, and unencumbered with trains of 
artillery, munitions, food and stores, descended on the enemy’s 
territory like a flight of locusts, pillaging and devastating as 
they went, until the scene of their operations gradually be- 
came frightful deserts. Magazines, wheeled transport, and 
lines of communication were hardly thought of in those days, 
and operations could be successfully carried out in this reck- 
less fashion because the enemy to be attacked was equally 
deficient in organisation and in the knowledge and appliances 
of modern warfare. 

‘In earlier times,’ he says, ‘ the population was sparse, the infertile 
tracts of land frequent, the roads few and bad, while the artillery and 
trains would have been cumbrous, even had the ways been good. Thus 
many conditions were still wanting to the development of the science 

. of strategy.’ 

But Colonel Hamley goes on to show that modern armies 
require very different conditions and preparations. 

‘ As the power of an army on a distant enterprise,’ he says, ‘ depends 
on its united and concerted action, it is necessary to its full efficiency 
that it should be able to assemble at any time. It must therefore be 
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accompanied by everything requisite for its maintenance. Food, ammu- 
nition, clothing, medicine, and recruits must find free access to it; 
and the stream of these supplies must be unceasing. The first prepa- 
ration for war is the establishment of great depdts and magazines, and 
these were collected in places that were secured from the enemy’s 
attacks either by natural defences or artificial fortifications.’ . . . 

‘In mountainous districts, where the roads are so rugged and steep 
as to be unfit for wheeled vehicles, the necessary supplies must be 
carried on pack-horses or mules. But the quantity which an animal 
can draw is so much greater than that which it can carry, that the 
number of animals and the extent of road they occupy must be 
immensely increased. It is therefore very difficult, almost impossible, 
to supply a very large army under such circumstances for a long cam- 
paign; and roads practicable for carriages are indispensable to all 
operations, except those which aim at attaining their results in a brief 
and definite time. And not only must the roads be good in the ordi- 
nary sense, but they must be great main arteries of the region, solidly 
constructed.’ 


To the student of the art of war the above quotations will 
coutain nothing new; but their application to a supposed in- 
vasion of India by a Russian army from the north-west will 
show at once that, whilst we derive all the advantages in India 
of modern armed strength, Russia has to contend with the 
augmented difficulties of having to transport her forces through 
countries in a condition which fatally bars advance. In short, 
we now possess in India an efficient, highly disciplined, well- 
equipped army, which can be increased at will, with powerful 
artillery, and ample supplies at hand; arsenals well stocked, 
and every appliance of war in its most recent develop- 
ment. Russia, on the other hand, if she is ever to invade 
us with any chance of success, must necessarily move her 
troops encumbered with all the impedimenta of modern war- 
fare; she must establish magazines and depdts as she goes, and 
all this far away from the resources of her own territories. Her 
soldiers will have to march across deserts and over mountains 
containing but scanty supplies of either food, fuel, transport, 
or even water. In fact, she has to accomplish the almost im- 
possible task of moving a modern army over countries which 
have been devastated and ruined for centuries past. Were the 
theatre of war in Europe, where roads are numerous and sup- 
plies plentiful, a march of invasion extending over 1,000 miles 
of country would be a sufficiently daring undertaking, but 
under the conditions above noted it is simply impossible. Thus 
we see that the impoverished condition of all the countries 
beyond our frontiers to the north-west in reality is a great 
safeguard, and presents an almost impassable barrier against 
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Russian aggression. We have, in short, been able during a 
century of possession to consolidate a powerful military empire 
in India, whilst our external surroundings remain, for all prac- 
tical purposes, in the hopeless condition created by centuries of 
devastation and neglect. If these strategical conditions are 
soundly conceived, the idea that Russia can imitate the deeds 
of the former conquerors of India becomes an illusion, the 
conditions being hopelessly against her. 

The object of the foregoing remarks has been to discuss, in 
a general and comprehensive manner, the comparative power of 
England and Russia in what is termed Central Asia; and it 
would, therefore, hardly fall within the limits of the present 
paper to dwell at any length on the policy recently pursued in 
the attainment of a so-called scientific frontier in the north- 
west of India. Indeed, if the conclusion is sound that we are 
strong in India, whereas Russia is weak and distant, the fron- 
tier question becomes one of comparatively minor importance. 
But although the position of Russia in Central Asia carries 
with it no sense of real or proximate danger to our empire in 
the East, still the presence of a great power beyond Afghanistan, 
occupying a position hitherto held by weak and disordered 
principalities, no doubt so far affects the question, that we 
naturally and properly have for many years past carefully con- 
sidered its probable effect on the ruler and people of the inter- 
vening country of Afghanistan. That poor and mountainous 
region, thinly inhabited by a brave but fanatical people, 
undoubtedly occupies an important position, and it would be 
contrary to our interests that Russia should obtain any pre- 
dominating influence within its borders. Our frontier policy 
for many years past, and until 1876, was definite and on 
the whole consistent, and was carried out in our dealings with 
the Beloochees as well as with the Afghans. It may be de- 
scribed as one of conciliation, mediation, and subsidies. 
Whilst avoiding interference in their internal feuds, and care- 
fully abstaining from any appearance of annexation, we have 
been desirous of maintaining strong and friendly powers be- 
yond our borders. In dealing with such half-savage suspicious 
neighbours, much tact and forbearance were necessary ; but on 
the whole, until lately, we had every reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the success of our efforts. The reports of the 
Punjab Government, dated October 1876,* show that the 
Afghan frontier generally was becoming quiet, the population 
Trans-Indus increasing, and agriculture more general. Fron- 





* Parliamentary Papers, Beloochistan, No. 3, 1878. 
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tier raids were less frequent, and were gradually being treated 
rather as matters of police than as requiring military punitive 
expeditions. 

With respect to the Government at Cabul, the Earl of 
Northbrook, Viceroy of India, and his Council, writing in 
January 1876, alluding to the policy heretofore pursued, said :— 

‘We already see the fruits of the conciliatory policy which has been 
pursued since 1869, in the consolidation of the Ameer’s power and the 
establishment of a strong government on our frontier. The Ameer’s 
not unnatural dread of our interference in his internal affairs, and the 
difficulties of his position as described in our despatch of the 7th June 
last, combined, perhaps, with the conviction that, if ever a struggle for 
the independence of Afghanistan should come, we must in our own 
interest help him, may have induced him to assume a colder attitude 
towards us than we should desire. But we have no reason to believe 
that he has any desire to prefer the friendship of other Powers. We 
are convinced that a patient adherence to the policy adopted towards 
Afghanistan by Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Mayo, which 
it has been our earnest endeavour to maintain, presents the greatest 
promise of the eventual establishment of our relations with the Ameer 
on a satisfactory footing.’ 


A reference to the Parliamentary Papers on the subject of 
Beloochistan also shows that during Lord Northbrook’s ad- 
ministration, after most protracted and patient negotiations 
with the Khan of Khelat, we had not only reconciled his 
differences with ourselves, but had successfully mediated be- 
tween him and his turbulent chiefs. Up to the spring of 
1876 it is therefore evident that, in a political sense, we had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the general bearing of our 
border neighbours ; and, in a military point of view, the fron- 
tier was safe and comparatively peaceful—in fact, remarkably 
so, considering its great extent and the lawless habits of those 
with whom we had to deal. 

It is not proposed to enter now into a consideration of the 
sudden change of policy in 1876, resulting in the war of 1878. 
These are political topics, and it is rather to the military aspect 
of the changes effected by the Treaty of Gundamuk that a few 
words may be usefully devoted. The rectification of our fron- 
tier in the north-west appears to have been based on the general 
idea that, having a chain of mountains in our front, averaging 
between 8,000 and 10,000 feet in height, and extending for hun- 
dreds of miles down the border, it was incumbent upon us to 
hold possession of the chief passes by advancing to the other 
end of the defiles; and it was conceived that, by doing so, we 
should be able effectually to close the main entrances to Hin- 
dostan. These were the views constantly put forward at the 
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time, and apparently accepted by the Government. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, speaking at Manchester in October last, 
said :— 

‘How stands Afghanistan with regard to India ? Some people talk of 

our splendid mountain frontier, as presented by the Suliman mountains. 
A mountain frontier is a splendid thing, I quite admit, but on one condi- 
tion, and that is, that the mountain belongs to you, or, at least, that the 
crest of the mountain belongs to you. But if the mountain from the top 
to the bottom, where it melts into the valley, belongs to some one else, 
and that some one else happens to be the person against whom you wish 
to protect yourself, I say, even in the presence of the distinguished 
military authorities you see assembled here this evening, that mountain 
position in that sense is the worst frontier you can possibly have. That 
was the state of things with respect to Afgianistan. As long as Af- 
ghanistan was in the possession of endless fighting tribes, with no par- 
ticular connexion with any power outside their borders, no doubt such 
a frontier was quite sufficient; but as time went on, a great European 
Power advanced to Khiva and to the base of the Caspian Sea, and 
that to a very great extent modified the problem.’ 
Were the north-west frontier of India bounded by a single 
line of mountains, and were the country beyond them open 
and accessible, the proposal to hold the main passes of the 
range would be in conformity with the ordinary principles of 
strategy. Unfortunately, however, the circumstances are 
entirely different. The Suliman range, which runs down our 
Afghan border, is not an isolated chain, but merely the outer 
scarp, as it were, of a great labyrinth of mountains, extending 
behind it for hundreds of miles, and which, combined with narrow 
valleys and high stony plateaux, make up the whole country of 
Afghanistan. It is but the outer edge of great ranges which 
ramify in every direction, intersected by gorges, defiles, and 
valleys, defying all strategical intermediate lines, and running 
away until they culminate in the distant snowy ridges of the 
Hindoo-Koosh. 

These circumstances entirely alter the aspect of the case ; 
and no advanced posts, a short distance within the Afghan 
territory, will therefore serve the intended purpose. A _ short 
consideration of the new positions conceded to us by the Treaty 
of Gundamuk in May last will make it clear that they do 
not constitute a frontier at all in the ordinary meaning of the 
term. They have no lateral communications with each other, 
and can only be reinforced from the rear; they are merely 
points of anxiety beyond our border. Our advanced posts in 
the Khyber and the Koorum are (as the crow flies) not far 
apart from each other; but between them, and entirely 
separating them, is the lofty ridge of the Safed Koh, its 
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peaks being between 12,000 and 15,000 feet high, and in 
parts covered with eternal snow. The new station in the Khyber 
has in its rear unhealthy dangerous defiles, flanked on both sides 
by high mountains inhabited by unconquered hostile tribes. 
It really commands nothing, and its maintenance must at all 
times be difficult and costly. General Hamley, in his lecture 
at the United Service Institution on the ‘ Strategical Conditions 
‘ of our Indian North-West Frontier,’ expressed himself as quite 
opposed to our taking up sucha position. He said: ‘ If a point 
‘in advance of the Khyber were the knot where a number of 
‘roads united, which led from thence into the Indus valley, 
‘ the policy of occupying it would be obvious. But it covers 
‘ nothing, and commands nothing but the pass itself... . I 
‘ think, therefore, there is much to be said against, nothing for, 
‘the occupation of a post beyond the Khyber, and that it would 
‘be a source not of strength, but of weakness.’ 

The Koorum is a long narrow valley of limited supplies, en- 
closed, north, south, and west, by high mountains, inhabited 
by the various sections of the great Afreedee and Wuzeeree 
tribes, who cordially detest our presence in their country. It 
was supposed to afford an easy access to Cabul, but as the only 
path leads over the Shuturgarden Pass, upwards of 12,000 
feet high, it is not in any respect a prudent line of communi- 
cation ; and although Sir Frederic Roberts in his recent ad- 
vance overcame the difficulties for the moment, he had no 
sooner reached Cabul than he found himself compelled to sever 
his connexion with the Koorum, the Shuturgarden becoming 
blocked with snow in winter. For the moment he was en (air, 
and he had to trust entirely to the opening of a new line, 
through the defiles of the Khyber, in order to restore his 
communications with India. It is evident, therefore, that the 
strategic value of the Koorum valley has been miscalculated, 
and that our position in it, in a military sense, is false. 

General Hamley’s remarks are so much to the point, that a 
further quotation will help to elucidate the subject. 


‘ Apart,’ he says, ‘from the question of a more formidable foe, it 
appears to be believed that these posts pushed up the passes would 
lessen the chances of future contests with the unruly hill-tribes. That 
they are unruly would appear an excellent reason for keeping them in 
our front rather than in our rear. Posts separated by such distances 
and such inaccessible country can exercise no influence on the inhabi- 
tants between; on the contrary we should thus be offering them new 
and potent means of molesting us. I fear that slenderly escorted 
convoys would offer irresistible temptations to the half-starved hill- 
tribes. Such a measure then, in time of war most mischievous, as 
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multiplying chances of disaster, would be in time of peace costly and is a 
burdensome, for it would not in the least obviate the necessity of sian 
keeping up our present line of frontier guards.’ any 


mi 
While the rectification of our frontier in the north-west . 
has thus led us into considerable complications in pursuit of a ' 
shadow when the substance was already in our grasp, the ale tec 
events which have marked our advance since 1876 from Scinde 4 As 
through the Bolan are still more important. Whilst in the la 
north-west we have knocked our heads as it were against pene 
stone walls, and by entering the mountains have at great cost 40 
provided a battle-ground for our frontier forces which will nie 
apparently afford them occupation for years to come, in the - 


south our movements have been still more rapid and daring, al 
and, both in their military and political results, seem likely to — 
lead to annexation on a large scale, and to a general advance en 
of our line into the very heart of Central Asia. By the new Th 
treaty of 1876 with the Khan of Khelat we permanently occu- 

pied Quetta, a post on the confines of Afghanistan, about 200 6 


miles from the Indus, and separated from it by an unhealthy 
desert and by the defiles of the Bolan. A movement of this a 
kind must from its nature greatly alter our position as regards _ = 


Beloochistan ; and the Khan of Khelat, with the main route - 
through his country in our hands, has lost any real indepen- ae 
dence he may have heretofore possessed. Events have fol- b 

lowed so quickly on our occupation of Quetta in 1877, that , 
the importance of the change has hardly been realised. The bebe 
war of 1878 at once carried our troops to Candahar, 200 miles os 
still further on the same road; and although, by the Treaty of - 


Gundamuk, we were bound to withdraw to the valley of 
Pisheen, such stipulations have already almost become waste pe 
paper, and decided views are now held that we should on no 
account relinquish our occupation of Candahar. Even before 
the assassination of our Envoy at Cabul in September last, » 


Sir Henry Rawlinson, who appears to exereise so great an in- of 
fluence in these questions, expressed a strong opinion not only ) 
on this point, but on the general policy to be pursued in Af- we 
ghanistan. He goes so far as to suggest that we should assist _ 
the Turcomans—who, be it observed, are upwards of 1,000 4 {” 
miles off, and with whom we are in no way connected—that ‘he 
- we should assist these savage marauders with arms and money ple 
to enable them to resist the Russian advance from the Caspian. 
Regarding Candahar, he says :— 
‘It would be almost fatuity at such a moment to withdraw our Ni 


garrison from Candahar. Yakoob Khan must be made to see that it 
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is as much for his interest as our own to hold an efficient body of 
troops in such a position that, on the approach of danger, and without 
any semblance or suspicion of interference with Afghan rights, they 
might with military alacrity occupy Herat as an auxiliary garrison.’ * 


It is certainly remarkable that Sir Henry Rawlinson, who 
is so sensitive in regard to Russian encroachments in Central 
Asia, should see no inconsistency in our forcibly seizing one 
position after another in a country to which we have no 
claim. It is also apparent that the march of our forces for 
400 miles through the territories of two other powers, and the 
permanent occupation of Quetta and Candahar, must lead to 
military and political results of the highest consequence. To hold 
a long line of communication across deserts, through defiles, and 
over mountains inhabited by hostile tribes, must, in a military 
sense alone, entail great precautions and considerable expendi- 
ture, and all pretence to a frontier be for the time abandoned. 
The political consequences, however, will be still wider and 
more far-reaching. The very fact that our flag is flying above 
the ramparts of Candahar will at once lead to an extension of 
our influence in an ever widening circle, the limits of which it 
will be very difficult to control or define. Candahar, if re- 
tained, must inevitably become a centre of conquest and an- 
nexation. 

The time, however, has arrived when these remarks must 
be brought to a close. Whilst they are being written another 
war is raging in Afghanistan, and about forty-five thousand of 
our troops, with 160 field-guns, are now engaged in all the 
hardships of a winter campaign in one of the most difficult 
countries in the world. Sher Ali is dead, his son Yakoob a 
prisoner in our hands, the Treaty of Gundamuk is already mere 
waste paper, and the new frontier an arrangement of the past. 

These events, in their broad features, were neither unex- 
pected nor unforeseen. Lord Lytton himself, in his despatch 
of the 7th of July last,+ said :— 


‘When forced to declare hostilities against the Ameer Sher Ali, we 
were warned by several high authorities that a short or a small Afghan 
war would prove to be impossible; that we should be opposed in 
overwhelming numbers by the independent tribes; . . . that we should 
be confronted by a united Afghan nation; that, having once crossed 
the frontier, we could not safely arrest our progress till we had com- 
pleted the entire conquest of Afghanistan; that such a conquest could 





* ‘Results of the Afghan War,’ by Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Nineteenth Century, August 1879. 

+ Parliamentary Paper, Afghanistan, No. 7, 1879. 
VOL. CLI. NO. CCCIX. 
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not be abandoned without the risk of renewing, and perhaps aggra- 
vating, our political dangers, nor yet maintained without heavily 
augmenting our financial and administrative burdens; and that in 
either case our utmost military success would bequeath to the Afghan 
people, whether as neighbours or as subjects, memories and _ senti- 
ments of inextinguishable animosity ; leaving to ourselves no practical 
alternative between the helpless contemplation of the confusion and 
anarchy created by our own action and the wholesale annexation of 
a barren country and a turbulent people.’ 


Lord Lytton unfortunately did not place faith in these 
warnings, but said that he and the Government of India 
‘ were satisfied, by their knowledge of the actual condition of 
‘ Afghanistan at the time hostilities were declared, that no 
* such dangers need be incurred if adequate precautions were 
‘ taken to avoid them’! 

It is impossible to foresee as yet the outcome of the new 
campaign in which our troops are now engaged, or to say how 
far its ever-changing phases may carry us onwards. It is 
evident that an exaggerated fear of the power of Russia in 
Central Asia, combined with the vain pursuit of a phantom 
frontier, has already led us into vast expenditure and deplor- 
able complications. 

It forms no part of our design in this article to continue the 
discussion of the political results likely to follow from our in- 
terference in Afghanistan, on which we fully expressed our 
opinion in the Jast number of this Journal. We hold that in 
endeavouring to escape from an imaginary danger the Govern- 
ment has fallen into a real and serious one, notwithstanding 
General Roberts’s brilliant victory. 

The position of our forces in Afghanistan at the present 
moment is one of considerable difficulty, and indeed of anxiety; 
and although no doubt, in a military point of view, success will 
ultimately be achieved, the political consequences of our ad- 
vance are more serious than ever; and every day’s experience 
adds fresh proofs of the imprudence of the policy lately pur- 
sued by the Government on the north-west frontier of our 
Indian Empire. 
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Art. IV.—New Ireland. By A. M. Sutuivan. Sixth 
Edition. London and Dublin: 1878. 


se book which stands at the head of this article has reached 
its sixth edition, and there is much in it that accounts 
for its popularity. In a series of vivid sketches, it presents 
us with an animated retrospect of Irish history during a 
eriod of singularly varied interest and picturesque detail. 
This tale of forty years is one of a very mixed texture, one 
that is read with many a sigh and many a smile; but, in spite 
of the frequent blunders as well as successes which it records, 
it is, in the main, a tale of progress. We shall have to refer 
to Mr. Sullivan’s book more than once in the remarks which we 
propose to make on the present condition of Ireland, and on the 
chief means through which her progress is likely to be main- 
tained, and made one with the progress of the Empire. 
Ireland has been for some time in a state of excitement 
which, though far less profound than active on the surface, 
though to a large extent artificially got up, and though little 
alarming when compared with that of days gone by, when a 
population of nearly nine millions sent its swarms to the 
monster meetings of 1843, is, notwithstanding, a remarkable 
phenomenon, and one well worthy, not of declamation, but of 
grave reflection. It is therefore without surprise or alarm, 
though certainly not without indignation, that we have read 
accounts of not a few among the meetings held in Ireland 
during the autumn—meetings at which a string of hysterical 
declamations has led up to resolutions too absurd to affect 
legislation, but not too ridiculous to excite angry passions, to 
tear open old wounds, to fill empty heads with foolish hopes, to 
depress Ireland’s most long-tried friends—many of them men 
bent upon helping their poorer neighbours through a season of 
distress by judicious employment, but resolved not to yield to 
intimidation—and to irritate into inactivity legislators whose 
task, as regards the regeneration of Ireland, though far ad- 
vanced upon its way, has by no means reached its completion. 
At some of those meetings speeches have been made calling on 
the tenantry of Ireland at once to cast off the authority of the 
law, and to trample under foot their deliberate engagements. 
They are exhorted to pay no rent whatsoever, whether able to 
pay it or not, unless their landlord has previously bound him- 
self to abandon whatever proportion of it he is summoned to 
relinquish at the dictation of an interested party, the self-created 
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judge in his own cause.* Amid these incendiary speeches there 
have been heard (unless all the reports are fallacious), besides 
insults to. the Queen and the Legislature, cries of ‘ Shoot the 
‘ landlords.’ In other words, a wholesale scheme of robbery has 
been enlivened by occasional threats of murder. Such scandals 
have taken place at meetings at which Mr. Parnell held the most 
conspicuous place, or at which other members of Parliament 
attached to the ‘ obstructive’ sect were present. We do not 
read that those outcries suffered frequent or effectual rebuke, 
though we know that they incurred it occasionally, and though 
we can hardly suppose that they were generally approved, 
considering that those present, when not shocked by them as 
criminal, must have regarded them as inopportune. The 
‘tenant right’ of an earlier day sometimes meant the right of 
the tenant to the property of his landlord. As interpreted by 
such outcries, the ‘ right’ now advocated would seem to in- 
clude his right to the landlord’s life, at least in the estimate of 
enthusiastic spirits. That such meetings represent a small 
but noisy minority of the people of Ireland we can well believe, 
even irrespectively of the following extract from an excellent 
letter in which these excesses are condemned by Dr. MacEvilly, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway :— 

‘May I again impress on all concerned, that any violent, unconstitu- 
tional, and defiant language, far from doing good, would do positive 
mischief, and estrange all who might be disposed to come to our rescue? 
And in speaking thus I feel I am only giving expression to, and faithfully 
interpreting, the feelings and wishes of what might emphatically be 
termed the people of Galway. Only men who, for aught I know, may 
be enjoying, or at least expecting, the wages of iniquity for betraying 
our people, could sanction or promote such conduct.’ 


The more modest of the demands made at these meetings 








* Numberless resolutions have been passed, binding all who voted 
for them to this course, pledging them to take no land from which a 
tenant is evicted for the non-payment of the present rents, and pro- 
nouncing that any shopkeeper or tenant-farmer who takes such land is 
‘the enemy of the people.’ In a letter in which he says that his frank- 
ness of speech will probably cost him his Parliamentary seat, Sir George 
Bowyer comments thus on such proceedings: ‘ These people are Catho- 
‘lies... . 1 say advisedly that no one, priest or layman, can produce 
‘any theological authority, from St. Thomas Aquinas to the penny 
‘ Catechism, to gainsay the proposition that a tenant who refuses to pay 
‘as much rent as he is able to pay, and deliberately “sticks to the 
‘ “homestead and the land” which belongs to the landlord, is guilty of 
‘ mortal sin within the meaning of the Commandment, “Thou shalt 
‘ “ not steal.” ’ 
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were those known of old under the names of ‘ rents by arbi- 
‘ tration,’ and ‘ fixity of tenure.’ To these is now added one 
of a more sublime order. The State is to constitute the pre- 
sent occupiers proprietors of their farms. This scheme is to 
be executed in one of two ways; according to the more genial 
one, the landlords are to be compensated, the Government bor- 
rowing for that end a sum amounting perhaps to nearly half 
the national debt (though some think that the ‘ Church surplus’ 
might suffice) ; while the other is vague and leaves them to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the State. 
Let us apply ourselves first to the milder of the proposed 
remedies—‘ rents by arbitration.’ Is it necessary to remark 
that wherever rent exists there already exists a contract be- 
tween the proprietor of the farm and its occupier; a contract 
voluntarily entered into after consideration, bargaining, and 
public competition ; a contract secured by the law, which pro- 
tects alike the proprietor of the land and the tenant, and cor- 
roborated, for the benefit of each, by the same moral sanctions? 
Saving certain reservations necessary for the general needs of 
the community, the right of the proprietor to his land has been 
recognised and guarded by law no less than the rights of the 
tenant, and by no means in the interests only of the existing 
proprietor class. It has been guarded by new laws as well as 
by old, including laws the especial object of which was to faci- 
litate the acquisition of landed property by a class previously 
unconnected with it, but willing to entrust to the land, as 
the securest of banks, the hoarded gains of a lifelong industry. 
The merchant returned from abroad, the retired manufacturer 
with his thousands, and the shopkeeper with his hundreds, have 
bought land because it was a thing of which the rights were 
secured, and the value therefore known. Nor is this all. 
The mortgagee was no less guaranteed against loss by that 
law which protected property. Create a new system of ‘ rents 
‘by arbitration,’ and the old contract is at an end, and all that 
rests upon it must share its fall. To diminish the landlord’s 
profit from his estate, and increase that of the tenants, against 
the will of one of the contracting parties, would be a confis- 
cation as much as the reduction of the mortgagee’s covenanted 
rate of interest. To reduce the rental of an estate by one-half 
is the same thing as to alienate a moiety of that estate. If 
popular urgency prevailed once, why should it not prevail a 
second time and a third? If a bad season had in 1880 reduced 
rents to one-half, why should not a similar plea ten years later 
reduce them to a quarter, till by degrees rent had melted away 
like King Lear’s train of attendants? If landed property 
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was thus dealt with, why should personal property be spared ? 
Why should the contract made with the fundholder be more 
sacred than.that between landlord and tenant? Why should 
the farmer who had cheated a kindly landlord be bound toa 
usurious money-lender? Why should not the labourer cheat 
both ? 

Have those who talk about ‘ rents by arbitration’ ever de- 
termined who the arbiters are to be? If they were the nomi- 
nees of the landlords, the tenants could hardly accept them; 
if of the tenants, the landlords would demur; if of an officer 
appointed by the Government, the landlord and the tenant 
would alike have a right to say that their new master was in 
the interest of their rival. Obviously the proposed change 
would not be the substitution of a better for a worse form of 
contract ; it would be the abolition of all contract whatsoever, 
for freedom is of the very essence of contract. If the land- 
lord be obliged by law to let his farm for what he deems half 
its value, he is no more a free man than a tenant would be who 
was compelled by the same law to pay a rent which he deemed 
to be twice its value. Such a law would practically be the 
substitution of arbitrary sway for freedom in all transactions 
connected with land tenure. Arbitration could only be con- 
sistent with freedom of contract when the landlord and tenant 
had conjointly elected the arbiter, an act which needs no change 
of law, and would produce no notable change of any sort. Why 
stop at rents by arbitration? The rate of wages might no less 
be determined by law-appointed arbitrators; that is, the free- 
dom of contract might in this matter also yield to a new form 
of serfdom legally compelling the labourer to work for in- 
adequate hire, or the employer to pay wages which left him no 
profit; but the consequence would be that employment would 
cease, and that between the two classes of society there would 
be a race to ruin in which the weaker would win. The price 
of food might in turn be regulated by law ; but the consequence 
would be that farmers would think twice before they produced 
it, and merchants before they imported it. High prices are 
nature’s warning that food must be economised, and thus there 
ensues distress only where otherwise there would have been 
famine. Wages may be rendered low by many circumstances 
—for instance, by an abnormal competition of labourer with 
‘labourer—and rents may be made high by an abnormal com- 
petition of farmer with farmer. But these are also nature’s 
warnings, and they point to real remedies, not to quack 
medicines found in the violation of nature’s laws. Burke, whose 
writings did so much for the religious liberties of Ireland on the 
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one hand, and for the exposure, on the other, of Jacobinism 
masked in the disguise of liberty and patriotism, has left behind 
him many lessons not unworthy of attention among his fellow- 
countrymen. Certain benevolent country gentlemen in Eng- 
land ‘ had dined, he remarks, before they issued a manifesto 
affirming that the best cure for a scarcity then prevalent was 
to be found in a rule fixing the rate of wages. He reminds the 
sentimentalists who declaim against political economy that true 
economical laws are ‘laws of nature, and that the laws of 
‘nature are the laws of God.’ 

Let us not be misunderstood. We by no means assert that 
a man’s estate is his property simply in the same sense in which 
his horse is, and that he would be justified in discarding his 
tenants as he dismisses his grooms. Far otherwise. There 
are very sacred relations connected with land—relations wit- 
nessed to by the moral sense of the individual, by the public 
opinion of society, and by many provisions of law, such as those 
clauses in the recent Land Act which throw obstacles in the 
way of capricious evictions, but of these alone. We simply 
affirm that, with other relations, some of a strictly commercial 
character are inseparably mixed wherever property exists, and 
that for the right adjustment of these, whether connected with 
land, with trade, or with manufactures, freedom of contract is 
an essential condition. 

‘Fixity of tenure’ would but aggravate the evils produced 
through ‘ rent by arbitration, and give them longer time to 
work. With changed conditions the arbitration battle would 
be renewed again and again, those conditions presenting them- 
selves in an opposite light to the contending parties. One 
party would plead the depreciated value of that produce which 
made the rent, the other the depreciated value of the coin 
in which it was paid; one the value of the improvements, the 
other the fourfold value of those resources, latent in the soil, 
out of which they had been cheaply made. If the tenant had 
prospered, he would urge that his family had acquired new 
notions about comforts; if he had failed, that he had: large 
debts. In either case a further reduction would be de- 
manded. The rent, depressed in a bad season, would not be 
raised again in a good one. Yet the ruin of the tenant would, 
in numberless cases, be at least as certain as that of the land- 
lord. During the intervals between arbitration and arbitration 
he would have his times of difficulty if his rent even approached 
to a fair rent; but he would not find those aids which an 
ordinarily good landlord now gives at such times, both from 
kindly feeling and out of a wise self-interest. He would 
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neither be a real proprietor nor a real tenant. He would very 
frequently become idle, and hope that the next reduction of 
rent would set all right. No one acquainted with Ireland is 
ignorant that the tenants, even where the rents are high, are 
often not in misery so squalid as may be found on farms con- 
fessedly underlet; or that, in past times, ‘ middlemen,’ who 
had their farms almost for nothing, after extorting a rack-rent 
of their own from under-tenants, often lived and died in penury. 
When the small farmer had fallen into arrear and also into 
debt, he would be bought out by a neighbour, or by an artisan 
from a neighbouring village, and the depopulation process 
would go on more rapidly than it has done for many a year. 

The injury would not be confined to the classes connected 
with land. The main effect of a change which, by annulling 
freedom of contract, deprived property of all security, would 
he to discourage, in all classes alike, that energy and enterprise 
of which property is the reward. Gambling and hoarding are 
the modes in which men seek wealth, if they seek it at all, 
when secure property is not allowed to reward prudent exer- 
tion; but it is other habits than these which produce national 
prosperity. For the improvement of Ireland nothing is more 
needed than the growth of a prosperous middle class; her 
past circumstances opposed hindrances to the existence of 
such a class, and circumstances of a different kind render its 
progress still timid and tentative. These circumstances may 
be described by the general term insecurity. In place of 
that peace and respect for law which favours the investment 
of capital and its reproductive employment, Ireland has too 
often had strikes, social strifes, political agitations, illegal 
_ Societies, threatening notices. We shall hardly mitigate these 
evils by adding to them a social revolution, at war with the 
first principles on which property rests, and enkindling a new 
war between classes, just after the last cause for mutual aliena- 
tion—an unjust sectarian ascendency—has been removed. 
The growth of a middle class thus indefinitely checked, what 
would be the character of the higher class? Of whom would it 
consist ? Of proprietors in name, incapable of exercising a 
function or discharging a duty belonging to proprietors—a body 
of landed annuitants, as impotent as reduced and pensioned 
Indian princes—men condemned to perpetual idleness, and re- 
garded as drones by those whom they in turn regarded as 
robbers. 

Absenteeism is one of the few evils equally admitted to 
be such by all those who ‘have discussed Irish interests, some 
writers enlarging on the injury done by it to the moral rela- 
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tions of society, while others have inveighed against it yet 
more loudly as a drain upon Irish capital. ‘ Resident land- 
‘lords ought to be,’ it is said, “captains of industry.” But 
‘absentees consume the produce of the land, and give what 
‘remains to strangers.’ Those only who are acquainted with 
Ireland know how often and under what discouraging cir- 
cumstances her resident landlords have been the only ‘ captains 
‘of industry,’ how often they have been the hardest worked 
men on their estates, and how long they have persevered in 
such toils, in spite both of disappointment and misrepresenta- 
tion. Many of them toiled early and late on relief com- 
mittees in the famine time,* and not a few heartily supported 
Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act. The effect of that Act is thus 
described by Lord Emly: ¢ ‘ The value of the interest in their 
‘ holdings conferred on the tenants of Ireland by the Land Act 
‘of 1870 is, in the opinion of the best statistician in Ireland, 
‘ between seventy-five and seventy-seven millions ; ’ the return 
bestowed on those Irish proprietors without whose aid that Act 
could hardly have become law—their return, not on the part 
of their tenantry, nor of the people of Ireland, but of agitators 
and their dupes, has been the cry, ‘ Down with landlordism!’ 
Is it certain that those resident landlords, about two-thirds of 
the Irish proprietor class, when deprived alike of duties and of 
respect, would continue to reside on the lands their own but in 
name? But if they withdrew, whatever remained to them of 
their rents would be withdrawn from Irish industry just at 
the time when capital was most needed for the inauguration of 
the new agricultural experiment ; and the numberless depen- 
dants hitherto employed in their houses, their gardens, and 
their parks, would add a new contingent to the ranks of labour- 
ers without work, and have to leave their native land. 

Let us now proceed from schemes which are already regarded 





* Mr. A. M. Sullivan pays a generous tribute to the conduct of the 
Irish landlords generally during the great Famine. ‘The bulk of the 
‘resident Irish landlords manfully did their best in that dread hour.’ 
He adds in a note: ‘No adequate tribute has ever been paid to the 
‘memory of those Irish landlords—and they were men of every party 
‘ and creed—who perished martyrs to duty in that awful time; who did 
‘not fly the plague-reeking workhouse, or fever-tainted court. Their 
‘names would make a goodly roll of honour. . .. Cases might be named 
‘ by the score in which such men scorned to avert by pressure on their 
‘ suffering tenantry the fate they saw impending over themselves. They 
*“ went down with the ship.”’ (Mew Ireland, pp. 63-4.) 

t Inaugural Address at the 28th Session of the Statistical Society 
(Dublin), by Lord Emly. 
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as tame by many of those who once advanced them with mis- 
givings, and consider the more advanced platform of the revo- 
lutionary party. The engine runs all the faster along the rails 
when it carries no train with it, and possibly the speed with 
which these new engineers have been careering over the land 
of fancy may owe something to a lurking suspicion that to 
their triumphal car no burden in the way of practical con- 
sequences will be found attached. For the moment, however, 
the cry in the ascendant is that of a ‘ Peasant Proprietary.’ 
Out of scores of meetings we will refer to one held at Ennis- 
corthy, at which 15,000 persons, including three Members of 
Parliament, were said to have been present. The second reso- 
lution, moved by Mr. Parnell, ends thus :—‘ Resolved, that we 
‘ regard the rejection of our abnormal system and the establish- 
‘ ment, instead, of a peasant proprietary to be the only effectual 
‘ remedy for the agricultural and trade depression which are 
‘ fast sinking this oppressed land into cureless ruin.’ Another 
meeting at Killala made the same demand : ‘ As the land laws 
‘of this country are the offspring of an alien hostility to the 
‘ social and political well-being of its people, and are responsible 
‘ for the misery and destitution into which they are periodically 
‘thrown, we demand their abolition as an essential requisite 
‘ to the contentment and prosperity of Ireland, which condition 
‘ requires the substitution for the present system of one that 
‘ will establish the cultivator of the soil as its sole proprietor.’ 
Such is the plan: it is no scheme for admitting a class of 
peasant proprietors into the social system : it is, as here plainly 
stated, the extermination of the existing proprietors. As to 
the mode of carrying the scheme into execution the inventors 
of it differ. Some cut their way through those difficulties sans 
phrase; they would simply transfer the land to the present 
occupiers, at no cost to the country, and without consulting 
the present proprietors, who should consider themselves as well 
off if allowed a small portion of their actual rent for twenty 
or thirty years. It is needless to discuss such a scheme. 
Apart from all considerations of conscience or honour, ex- 
pediency prescribes an exterior compliance with certain decen- 
cies, and governments which may at any time have to borrow 
cannot forfeit all credit till the time has come for the decla- 
ration of a national bankruptcy. No doubt, when society 
is in a state of dissolution, it shakes off its mortal burden, 
finds itself delivered from that downward gravitation which 
some anes a geo as humiliating, and may suddenly 
oO Tus abr on the wings of a billion of assignats; 
ut till that supreme hour arrives it must keep its feet in 
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the known ways of business-like honesty. This first plan, 
therefore, can but be regarded as ideal, and put aside as 
impracticable. Let us proceed to the next, but not without 
first tendering our thanks to those who would not, as they 
intimate, deprive the landlords of their estates without at the 
same time preserving to them their game-rights over the whole 
of them! 

A second scheme has been proposed, milder to landlords, 
but tolerably stringent as regards the community at large. 
The State is to borrow a sum equal to the rental of Ireland 
capitalised, to purchase the whole landed property, and to 
transfer it to the occupiers. According to some the occupiers 
are to receive this boon gratis; according to others, they are 
to purchase their farms from the State, paying for it, principal 
and interest, by instalments extending over thirty-five years, 
after which time the land is to be theirs rent free and for ever. 
This transaction, it is urged, presents no difficulty, as the Go- 
vernment can raise money at a low rate of interest. 

On the second of these suppositions the State is to raise a 
sum amounting to several hundreds of millions, at the cost of 
all persons in the United Kingdom, no matter how poor, who 
pay taxes directly or indirectly, and to bestow that sum upon the 
farmers of Ireland. As for the occupiers, supposing them to 
be suddenly relieved from all obligations, they would be tested 
as severely as children suddenly made their own masters. Those 
who have not qualified themselves for a new position seldom turn 
its resources to good account, or resist its temptations. A 
farmer who, by exceptional industry and skill, has laid up a por- 
tion of the money necessary to purchase his farm, is likely to 
prosper as a small proprietor; everyone must desire that all 
legal and needless obstacles to his attaining that position 
should be removed; and the landed proprietor must rejoice 
more than others, since a new class of competitors for landed 
property would increase its value, and an increased number of 
proprietors its security, the pyramid becoming consolidated in 
proportion as its base became extended. But to place the whole 
body of the occupying class in the position of small proprietors 
by external legislation would to them be the most fatal of 
boons. It would prevent them from ever acquiring those cha- 
racteristics without which they could not retain their new posi- 
tion. All things work according to character. To the disci- 
plined and the resolute the ‘ magic of property ’ is the strongest 
inducement to improve; to those of a soft temperament, unac- 
customed to enterprise, even when not deficient in industry, 
and with but slight knowledge of agriculture, it would be the 
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strongest inducement to sloth. Help there would be none 

from the co-operation of a good landlord, and the warning of 
immediate danger there would be none from non-payment of 
rent. Dean Swift’s two rules for his fellow-countrymen—‘ Do 

‘ nothing for yourself which you can get another to do for you; 

‘ and do nothing to-day which you can possibly do to-morrow’ — 

would carry with them a stronger allurement than ever. The 

money-lender would be at hand, the shopkeeper would give 

accommodation, and debts would accumulate. How much more 

fatal than it now is would not the money-lenders’ snare prove 

to petty proprietors suddenly invested with the power to mort- 

gage their little properties! Other evils, and all tending in 

the same direction, would follow. Those properties would be 

divided and subdivided among the children of the peasant pro- 

prietor ; while in many cases a new set of minor tenants would 

crop up upon the old farm, and the new proprietor would be 

forced by his necessities to exact more than the old. Even 
in the case of tenancies watched by the eye of landlord and 
agent, it has been found no easy task to put into execution the 
laws intended to prevent sub-letting. The upshot of the ex- 
periment would not improbably be that the original proprietors 
would eventually employ the huge sum awarded to them by the 
State in buying back again the greater part of their alienated 
property at a greatly reduced price, and proportionately dimin- 
ished in value. 

A result not very dissimilar would probably be reached if the 
State, in place of making a present of their holdings to the oc- 
cupiers, required them to refund the purchase-money by a series 
of half-yearly payments. The experiment would have a better 
chance; and in some cases the peasant purchasers, their ener- 
gies braced by the necessity of meeting a large annual demand, 
would doubtless work through a long and difficult period of 
probation. But the trial would be hard indeed. The fallacy 
that the Government could raise some three or four hundred 
millions at a cheap rate would vanish when the vastness of the 
operation had largely raised the value of money. To indem- 
nify itself within any moderate time, the Government would 
have to require an annual payment far exceeding the previous 
rent. The sole landlord would be the State—not only an 
absent, but an invisible landlord, and immeasurably the 
hardest of all possible landlords. The strong hand of this 
terrible landlord would be felt everywhere. It would be no 
question of a good season or a bad season, a good crop or 
a bad crop, good prices or reduced prices. Come what might, 
the Government would have to pay the interest of the purchase- 
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money, and the peasant proprietor would have to pay his in- 
stalment. He might, indeed, cry aloud in his wrath, like old 
John of Gaunt— 


‘Landlord of England art thou now, not king ;’ 


but his own ill-advisers, not the State, would have created the 
preposterous condition.* 

That the State should accept the position of national land- 
lord is of course impossible; but as the new philosophy rests 
on this hypothesis, let us assume it to be realised. What 
would follow? First, it would have rendered permanent (at 
least in theory) that system of very minute holdings, in a large 
measure the result of bad legislation in past times, which every 
one knows to be inconsistent with Ireland’s well-being or safety. 
There were in Ireland in 1871 about 74,000 holdings under 
five acres each, and about 170,000 between five and fifteen 
acres. There are also in Ireland immense industrial resources, 
the development of which needs but the sense of security. 
If, in place of scaring away Irish capital, the so-called friends 
of Ireland invited English capital to a land where these natural 
advantages, and a rate of wages comparatively low (suppos- 
ing the labour given to be honest labour), would ensure for 
it a large return, many of those who still crowd the poorest 


districts in Ireland would be found to have voluntarily 
migrated, not to remote regions, but to new centres of com- 
mercial industry in their native land. Is the State to hinder 





* We have before us at this moment two examples of what peasant 
proprietorship in Ireland really means. The first case is an appeal 
from the poor inhabitants of the parish of Templecrone in the 
county of Donegal, who represent themselves to be in a state of star- 
vation. These persons are peas2™t proprietors. They bought small 
patches of mountain land from the Commission of Church Tempo- 
ralities, The price was low, and the payment was to be made in 
instalments payable over thirty-five years for three-quarters of the 
amount; the fourth quarter was borrowed at 10 per cent. The crops 
having failed, these proprietors are utterly unable to pay either 
purchase-money or interest, or to find means of subsistence. ‘They 
‘are largely in debt, and have nothing to fall back upon.’ Again, in 
the diocese of Armagh, a rich part of the country, similar purchases 
have been made by peasant proprietors from the Church Commissioners 
on the same terms. But since the recent agitation against rent, these 
purchasers utterly refuse to pay their instalments to the Commission, 
and the process-servers have been so savagely threatened that they 
refuse to act. This is evidently what would happen if public money 
were advanced by the State to enable tenants to buy up their 
holdings. 
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the natural effects of time and peace by proclaiming that the 
present holdings are perpetual? If it is to do all this, how is 
it to collect its annual instalments? Is it in times of scarcity 
to evict a whole province of Ireland, to secure the interest on 
the Irish land-fund? Would this have been a kindly mode of 
treating the famine sume thirty years ago? Would it be a 
sagacious mode of meeting a generai election by ballot at some 
critical period in the future? There are those to whom every- 
thing in politics is either a game or a jest. To such persons 
the Legislature itself is but a jester playing cards. They re- 
member Belinda, and as 


‘“ Let Spades be trumps,” she said, and trumps they were,’ 


they do not see why the State should not go into a grave busi- 
ness ‘ with a light heart,’ ery ‘ Let tenants be landlords,’ and 
leave the table before the result is declared. 

The excitement having first been raised by promises as 
vague as they were large, a more moderate tone has lately been 
taken by some. They say that the State should go through 
its work gradually, raising the necessary fund by degrees, and 
buying out the landlords first in one part of the country, and 
then in another. In that case, as the proposed metamorphosis 
of occupier into proprietor is to take place for the benefit of the 
poor, it would naturally begin, not where the farmers are richest, 
as among the rich pastures of Meath, but rather in those tracts 
of the west where there is most of poverty and insecurity, 
possibly in Connaught. Some of the results would be singular. 
The change would have been made largely in the supposed in- 
terest of the ancient Irish race, but the occupier changed into 
a proprietor would occasionally be an immigrant from England 
or Scotland settled upon lands left desolate by the late famine 
(in the north of course but a small minority of the new 
peasant proprietors would be of the Irish stock); while the pro- 
prietor reduced would often belong to the Ireland of old times, 
and might be the descendant of one of those northern proprie- 
tors dispossessed and driven into Connaught, to make room for 
the ‘ Ulster Plantation’ of King James I. 

But the main result would probably be something more than 
a surprise to those who are now loudest in favour of change. 

Suppose the experiment to have been tried. In the event 
of its failure—that is, of a general bankruptey—-what would be 
the only part left to the sole surviving landlord, the State ? 
Interest, necessity, and duty, would all point in the same 
direction. It would have but the alternative of leaving its 
helpless clients to starve or of helping them to emigrate. Here 
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again the difficulty would have been smoothed away ; for those 
who now cry out against assisted emigration would then 
ardently desire it, as multitudes did in the famine years. It is 
easier now than it was then to help the destitute across the 
ocean, and to find remunerative work for them in remote lands. 
The new order of things would then have set in; new pro- 
prietors (for the State would be but too glad to relinquish its 
involuntary honours as sole landlord), and new tenants; but 
the old relation between landlord and tenant would remain, 
and the old principle upon which it was founded—the freedom 
of contract. In other words, the endeavour to impart arbitrarily 
a nominal perpetuity to a system in itself accidental and full 
of anomalies would but have proved its reductio ad absurdum, 
and effected its extinction. 

It seems hardly worth while to indicate the lesser incohe- 
rencies in a project which is all incoherency. The Irish 
National Land League has declared in one of its manifes- 
toes, that their great social revolution can only be effected by 
the concentrated efforts of all the industrial classes in Ireland, 
not those only who are connected with land. But how can 
merchants and manufacturers, bankers, shopkeepers, and 
money-lenders, whose interests depend entirely on freedom of 
contract, join a league to destroy it? If the landlords 
have no right to their property, does it follow from this 
that the land belongs exclusively to the occupiers? Cer- 
tainly not on the ground that in ancient Irish times it be- 
longed to any such class. In those times it belonged, with 
the exception of a small portion set apart for the support of 
the chief, to the clan collectively, a precedent which would 
admit the labourers not less than the occupiers to an equal 
share of the soil. Or is the occupier’s exclusive claim derived 
from an abstract theory? But here again the ‘ Rights of Man’ 
would claim an equal share for all living on the soil; they 
would not transfer fifty acres of it to one man, and to another 
five, or perhaps none, merely because he chanced to stand lower 
on the roll of agricultural heraldry, or had been less favoured 
by a dispossessed usurper. 

Let it not be thought that we have made too muchof the recent 
agitation. We have spoken of it in its practical bearings and as 
it has been understood by the misguided multitudes summoned 
to its meetings. No doubt some of the speakers guarded them- 
selves to a certain extent by the use of equivocal language ; but 
those who flocked to those meetings with banners, and those 
who accompanied the speakers with the cry, ‘ We want no 
‘monarchy,’ or ‘ An ounce of lead for the landlords,’ under- 
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stood that, whether or not the proprietors were to be compen- 
sated, the landed property of Ireland was to be transferred to the 
occupiers, and that with no long delay. The plan of operations 
was distinctly marked out for them by the leaders. No rents 
were to be paid until the landlord had made the reduction de- 
manded of him; and, if consequently a tenant was evicted, no 
one was to be allowed to take the vacant farm. 

All that the daring and the noisy could do they did, till, to 
those who. did not know that there commonly remains among 
the mass of the people a saving common sense not counted on 
by those who would lead them astray, it might have seemed that 
their voice was the voice of all Ireland. Mr. Canning described 
such modes of procedure more than sixty years ago, explain- 
ing how, ‘when, by a species of political ventriloquism, the 
‘same voice’ is made to resound back from every part of the 
country, the ignorant imagine that the confusion of echoes 
which reverberates around them is the unanimous voice of a 
people. Where proof could not be found from the past or the 
present, the future was appealed to by the over-sanguine 
prophet. It was certain, he affirmed, that, as the summer had 
been all rain, the autumn would be all tempest. Harvest there 
would be none, and to speak of hope was to be a public enemy. 
But the harvest was not inferior on the whole, as many of the 
farmers have admitted, to the average harvest. The managers 
ought to have prayed for foul weather. 

hose meetings, it is true, were not all of the same charac- 
ter; many of them limited their demands to subjects fairly 
open to debate ; and at others, particular individuals had the 
courage to use plain expressions, which separated them from 
the responsibility that others incurred, whether by their lan- 
guage or by their silence. Mr. Shaw at Cork, and several 
speakers elsewhere, bore witness to the high character of the 
Irish proprietors as a body, and allowed that much exag- 
geration was used respecting the amount of distress. At the 
great meeting of the Dublin Corporation, Mr. Gray admitted 
that, though serious depression prevailed throughout Ireland, 
destitution was likely to be local, not general, and that a 
‘ peasant proprietary ’ must be regarded as belonging only toa 
far future, though in three different modes it might be rehearsed, 
in the meantime, on a smaller scale. But, unhappily, in too 
many cases language of the most inflammatory character was 
used and applauded, as at Gurteen, where Mr. Michael Davitt, 
a released Fenian, proclaimed that ‘fixity of tenure was 
‘ simply fixity of landlordism—fixity of poverty and degra- 
‘ dation. Abolition of landlordism was the only certain remedy.’ 
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‘ Landlordism’ he stigmatised as ‘conspiracy,’ an expression 
borrowed apparently from the celebrated dictum of the Com- 
munists, ‘ Property is theft.’ 

At a meeting held in Galway, Mr. Parnell is reported to 
have said ‘ he had been charged with trying to drive the land- 
‘ lords out of their properties, and put the land in the hands of 
‘the tenantry, without compensation; but there were worse 
‘men than him, men whose numbers were increasing every day, 
‘ who thought that the tenants of Ireland had purchased the 
‘ land of Ireland from the landlords four or five times over in 
‘ rent during the last 300 years. ... If the tenants stuck 
‘ to their holdings, and refused to pay an unjust rent, their case 
‘was gained.’ At a meeting of the Irish National Land 
League, Mr. Parnell put forward his plan for creating a 
peasant proprietary in detail. A member of that body, Mr. 
Sweetman, opposed that plan as confiscation, and, being 
defeated on a division, wrote thus to the secretarics :— 

I must request you to remove my name from the Committee of the 
Irish National Land League. [ do so as I cannot agree with Mr. 
Parnell, its founder and president, in his new demand that landlords, in 
consideration of having two-thirds of their fair rents purchased from 
them, should be deprived of the remaining one-third at the end of 
thirty-five years. From my knowledge of Irish tenants and labourers, 
I feel sure that the vast majority of them have no wish that Catholic 
Ireland should make such demands.’ * 


It cannot be pleaded, except rhetorically, that the language 
held at those meetings was not understood by the mass of those 
who heard it to mean confiscation, merely because the resolu- 
tions did not specify in terms that the ousted proprietors were 











* If we are to rely on several reports of Mr. Parnell’s speeches, it 
is not one-third part of each Irish estate that is to be confiscated after 
the lapse of thirty or thirty-five years, according to his plan, but the 
whole of it. According to a report in the ‘ Standard’ of his speech at 
Manchester (November 10) he is stated to have distinctly explained 
that compensation is no part of his plan, though he has no objection to 
it. Inanother speech, after admitting that the Legislature would be slow, 
except under strong pressure, to ‘ expropriate ' the Irish landlords ‘ by 
‘ force,’ Mr. Parnell is reported in the same journal to have thus continued: 
‘I have pointed out that we had besides the estates of the London Com- 
‘panies, and the estates of the absentee owners, which we might fairly 
‘call upon the Government forcibly to expropriate. I have stopped 
‘short up to the present time at resident owners who live in the 
‘country, who are not rackrenters, and do their duty, but I cannot say 
‘the line will continue to be drawn even with them in the future, and 
‘that if these times and this pressure are to proceed the whole institu- 
‘tion of landlordism will not come down together.’ 
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to receive no compensation and to be asked for no consent. 
Were details respecting such particulars needed to make the 
excited multitudes understand the meaning of a resolution 
passed at Athenry, one expressing an aspiration that ‘ the toil- 
‘ ing tillers of the Irish soil. . . should be rescued at last,from 
‘ the cruel capriciousness and grudging tyranny of the felonious 
‘ feudalism which has for centuries brought such unnumbered 
* and unspeakable woes upon the tenantry of this down-trodden 
‘ and impoverished country’? In dealing with felons it is not 
necessary to discuss the question of compensation. Were such 
details necessary to render intelligible Mr. Parnell’s statement 
as to the ulterior ends of the present land agitation: ‘so long 
‘as there was a class in Ireland—a class of landlords and 
‘ aristocrats—invested with privileges and rights such as they 
‘ now saw, so long would English misgovernment be upheld in 
‘the country. ... Let us see, as in 1782, one hundred 
‘ thousand swords, both Catholic and Protestant, leaping from 
‘their scabbards; and believe me, my fellow countrymen, 
‘ it will not be a question of chicanery, or of Acts of Parlia- 
‘ment, or of anything that can possibly interfere between the 
‘ right of our people to make their own laws on the soil of 
‘ Ireland.’* It is no wonder if, shortly after some of these 
meetings were held, we read of the attempted assassination of 
Lord Sligo’s agent, and of the letters ordering Lord Headfort 
and his agent to prepare for death. Soon after it was reported :— 
‘ Threatening notices were posted yesterday on the Mahon 
‘estate near Clare, in the King’s County. They threat- 
‘ened any tenant with death who paid rent on the estate 
‘ pending an arrangement between the landlord and the ten- 
‘antry. ... The tenants on an adjoining property have been 
‘ similarly threatened.’ Next appeared a notice at Tallagh, 
‘ warning any persons who proposed for land from which 
‘a tenant had been evicted, or caused the rent to be raised 
‘in any part of the country, that they had better leave their 
‘length and breadth with the undertaker.’ It was probably in 
connexion with such incidents that Mr. Brennan, as reported, 
made the following appeal at the meeting of the Mayo National 
League, November 22 :—‘ I appeal to one class in the com- 
‘ munity especially—I appeal to the men of the Royal Irish 
‘ Constabulary, and I ask them are they content to remain or 
“to become the destroyers of their people; of their own kith 
‘and kin? 


* Mr. Parnell’s speech at Liverpool as reported in the ‘ Freeman’s 
* Journal.’ 
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It is a relief, after the perusal of such proceedings, to read 
the following denunciation of them in the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin’s Pastoral of November 17, which must 
have been felt as a severe rebuke by many of those who had 
taken part in the proceedings so censured :— 

‘Very rev. fathers, whilst standing forward to support our flocks 
in this their dark hour of distress, we must not fear to raise our voices 
to warn them against the results of their faults or mistakes. Our 
principle must be to give to Cxsar what Cesar justly claims, else we 
cannot give to God what God commands. If just debts, fairly de- 
manded, be not honestly discharged, a principle fatal to the prosperity 
of our country will be established, and sooner or later it will recoil on 
the heads of those who to-day may seem to be gainers by its adoption. 

‘ But let us pray, rev. fathers, that the day may be yet far distant 
when Irishmen, who in olden times were renowned for their love of 
impartial justice, should set to the world an example of faith disre- 
garded.’ 


The appeal to Irishmen in the last paragraph can hardly 
have been made in vain. They at least have ever maintained 
that, in those stormy centuries happily gone by, the struggles 
of Ireland were directed not only to the defence of Liberty, 
but of Justice, of Faith, and of ancient authorities, by her 
regarded as legitimate, and the objects of her passionate 
loyalty. Jacobinism of course knows nothing of such virtues ; 
and its triumph would do what nothing else has ever been able 
to effect :—it would fix a gulf of endless separation between 
that past Ireland dear to true Irish hearts, and the Ireland of 
the present and the future. 

The ‘Irish National Land League,’ in its address to the 
farmers of Ireland, uses language significant to those who 
can ‘read between the lines.’ ‘ The agitation for reduction 
‘of excessive rents must be sustained, so that the operation 
‘of natural causes may be assisted in bringing land to a fair 
‘ valuation,* in order to enable its cultivators to become 
‘the owners of their own farms upon terms within the means 
‘ of every occupier.’ Many of the devices by which an arti- 





* The meaning of a ‘fair valuation’ is suggested by the following 
extract from a printed document circulated through Westmeath when 
the Land Agitation was at its height: ‘Land must come down to its 
‘ proper value, about 2s. 6d. or 5s. per acre. The farmers of Great 
‘Britain and Ireland must have land that will enable them to compete 
‘with the freeholders of America. Away with landed monopoly! If 
‘you want tenant-right, if you want leave to live on the land of your 
‘birth, send no landlords to Parliament. As well send wolves to guard 
‘ sheep.’ 
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ficial excitement has been kept up during the last few 
months are explained by those words. Abolish the ‘ felonious 
‘ feudalism’ of the existing land-tenure if possible; but, in 
any case, lower the rents! With this view everything has 
been done to misrepresent the present system of land-tenure. 
‘Compare,’ it is said, ‘the agricultural prices of the present 
‘ year with those of 1875, and then ask whether the tenant can 
‘ be expected to pay his rent.’ But the reply is obvious: the 
fair comparison is between the prices of the present year and 
the prices when the rent was determined. Many of the exist- 
ing rents were agreed upon soon after the great famine; and 
others, though at a later time, yet at one when prices were 
lower than they are now. 

It is often alleged that the tenant is practically obliged 
to undertake the payment of whatever rent may be demanded, 
because ‘ tenancies-at-will’ prevail so largely that he may at any 
moment lose his holding. Tenancies-at-will, so far from being 

enerally regarded as necessarily insecure, have not seldom 

een preferred by the tenant to a lease. No doubt they are 
liable to abuse, and to guard against capricious evictions, or 
the threat of such, clauses of the most stringent kind were in- 
troduced into the recent ‘ Land Act,’ which give to the out- 
going tenant in such cases not only the value of his unexhausted 
improvements, but also compensation for the loss of his holding, 
amounting in some instances to seven years’ rent. Moreover, 
the pretence that fair competition is now forbidden receives a 
conclusive confutation from the fact that an outgoing tenant 
has been often able to sell the ‘ goodwill’ of his farm at a sum 
sufficient to purchase its fee-simple, and that even in the 
present year it retains a high value. A tenant who can get a 
dozen years’ rent for his interest in a farm can hardly be said 
to have had a hard rent forced upon him. The value of the 
tenant’s interest as a marketable commodity varies with the 
times like the rent itself, a proof that his contract has been a 
free one. In making these remarks we do not conceal our 
preference for the system of leases over that of tenancies-at- 
will in Ireland. The more completely the tenant feels his 
independence the better ;—but the landlord has a right to be 
free no less. 

The last consideration reminds us of another sophism fre- 
quently reiterated. Those who admit that the great majority 
of landlords act with justice and humanity, and that important 
changes in the law have been made to meet the exceptional in- 
stances, often assert that so long as a possibility of hardship exists 
the system of land-tenure must be a wrong. This is declama- 
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tion. On such a principle all the relations of society should be 
dissolved, because we cannot ensure their working perfectly. 
No laws could prevent the possibility of the tenant’s cheating 
his landlord which did not deprive that tenant of all freedom of 
action; and for a similar reason there will remain, under the 
best laws, a possibility of the landlord as well as of the pro- 
fessional man, the master, or the servant, acting unjustly in 
some particular case. Law should make these cases as ex- 
ceptional as possible, and when they occur should punish them ; 
and behind the action of law there remains that of public 
opinion. It is the imagination, not the understanding, that 
expands in the region of the possible. True statesmanlike pru- 
dence deals with the probable and the practical. To go beyond 
this is not to protect individual rights, but to paralyse all the 
social energies. 


Unquestionably it is a time of depression in Ireland. In 
those parts of the country where the population is at all times 
poorest, and still remains most dependent on the potato, a crop 
which in many places is sadly deficient, there is but too much 
reason to fear that a serious scarcity of food will occur, aggra- 
vated by a great deficiency of turf—a deficiency which will 
affect the labourer far more than the farmer, as he can less 
afford to buy coal, but one which is no part of the ‘land ques- 
‘tion.’ This painful truth has been attested, not only by many 
private individuals belonging to all parties, but by four authori- 
tative documents, viz., by the statement of the ‘ Assistant Com- 
‘ missioners of the Royal Agricultural Commission;’ by the 
Report to the Lord Lieutenant from the ‘ Local Government 
‘ Board;’ by the ‘ Declaration of seventy Irish Members of 
‘ Parliament ;’ and by the ‘ Declaration of the Catholic Bishops 
‘and Archbishops.’ The last is expressed with great modera- 
tion of language, asserting the inadequacy of the Poor Law 
alone to meet distress such as they anticipate ; asking for public 
employment as calculated at once ‘ to relieve the present press- 
‘ing wants of the people, and be productive of permanent 
‘benefit ;’ ‘bearing testimony to the generous conduct of 
‘many landlords;’ and exhorting their flocks ‘to act under 
‘ their trials with Christian patience and charity ; to help each 
‘ other to the utmost of their ability; to respect the rights of 
‘others; to pay their just debts to the fullest extent of their 
‘means.’ The Irish members of Parliament express their belief 
‘that the distress will be severe and widespread during the 
‘ coming winter and spring,’ and ‘ ask forassistance to works of a 
‘ permanent and useful character.’ The Report of the ‘ Local 
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‘ Government Board’ states that ‘there will not be more than 
‘ half an average crop’ of potatoes; that in many parts of Ire- 
land during the winter ‘considerable distress and destitution, 
‘as well as increased demands for relief, may be expected, 
‘ owing to the failure of the turf supply and to scarcity of 
‘ employment ;’ that poor-rate charges are already rising ; and 
that, especially in Connaught, the depression is chiefly caused 
by ‘ reduction in prices obtained for cattle and pigs, and by the 
‘farmers being deeply in debt to money-lenders and shop- 
‘ keepers.’ No doubt the depressed condition has proceeded 
chiefly from a fall of prices consequent on foreign competition. 
But it results also from another cause which has found little 
place in the recent declamations. During the last few years 
the farmers, trusting to the permanence of those prices, have 
gone seriously into debt in too many instances; and that which 
presses most heavily upon them is not the rent, but the claim 
of the bank or of the money-lender, a person much harder to 
deal with than the landlord. The interest charged by the banks, 
which have of late largely multiplied their branch establish- 
ments, varies, on these occasions, from five to eight per cent. : - 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. (per ann.) is a rate not un- 
commonly received by the money-lenders. 

The following striking statement on this subject was made 
by Judge Barron in his address to the grand jury of the 
county of Monaghan :— 


‘ There could be no doubt that the forbearance of the landlords was 
desirable and necessary in these times; and he was struck by reading a 
number of resolutions entered into a few days ago by the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the diocese of Kilmore. These resolutions breathed 
nothing but a gentle and judicious spirit. They asked the creditors of 
the tenants to show Christian forbearance so far as their means would 
permit, and not unnecessarily to harass those whom they had allowed 
to run accounts on their books to a wonderful extent. He (Mr. Barron) 
was one of those who had thought that the Land Act would do the 
farmer a great deal of good, and he thought it had done so in some 
respects. But he was bound to say it had one bad result—it had 
allowed farmers to contract debts which are perfectly fabulous. . . . 
They (the merchants) had said to themselves, “ Here is a man who has 
“five or ten or fifteen acres of land which is value for 30J. an acre: 
“that is ample security for anything I can give him.” . . . An intelli- 
gent farmer had told him a day or two ago that an abatement of 20 
per cent. to farmers would be only to them like a drop in the ocean, 
and that, even if the landlords did not ask their tenants for a farthing 


of their rents for the next five years, they would not be out of their 
difficulties.’ 


To the same effect were the remarks addressed to the grand 
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jury by Mr. Thomas Lefroy, Q.C., County Court Judge for 
the counties of Louth and Armagh. 

‘A yearly tenant of five or six acres, from the extravagant value set 
upon tenant-right, where it exists, or the extravagant claims for dis= 
turbance-improvements, where it does not exist, will get credit to an 
amount, I am sorry to say, he knows he can never meet. In this way, 
knowing that he has a real or an imaginary claim, he mortgages his 
property three or four times over. When he has thus mortgaged this 
five or six acres—such is the greed for land—if three or four acres 
come into the market he goes and buys the tenant-right at ten times 
its value. Not having money to meet this, he goes to a money-lender, 
which, I must say, is the last and a bad resource. I have had cases 
before me in which tenants have paid 40 per cent. to money-lenders, 
8d. in the pound for twenty-one days.’ 


It is well known that, encouraged by the high prices of recent 
years, the Irish farmers have been living in a much more ex- 
pensive way than in past times. This, in itself, is of course 
no subject of complaint, if only the progress were real 
progress, and had not rested on debt. Among the more 
educated classes improved circumstances lead every day to 
the same lack of prudence. But in the higher and the 
lower grades of society the same errors have to be expiated 
in the same way- Ifthe bad times foreboded by some 
should indeed ke before Ireland, the imprudent landlord must 
suffer as well as the imprudent tenant ; nay, the prudent must 
also partake the common loss. In the meantime let the tenant 
shun, as the most fatal of snares, the voice of the seducer who 
says to him, ‘ On your landlord alone should fall the blow! 
‘ Whether you exercised foresight or built upon borrowed and 
‘ fictitious resources, you must live as if good times were 
‘ perpetual ; and if for this a revolution is necessary, a revolu- 
‘ tion there must be. If you have shown yourself incompetent 
‘as an occupier, the only remedy is that you should become 
‘a proprietor.’ The effect of acting on such persuasions would 
be this:—the Legislature would cease from legislative reforms 
which only aggravated discontent; and landlords deprived of 
their rents would decline to give employment on the lands of 
which, as they were informed, they were so soon to be dis- 
possessed. 


In the interests of Ireland not less than those of the Em- 
pire, we are obliged strenuously to resist these destructive 
measures, for such we deem them without doubting that 
they have found advocates among men of sincere though 
mistaken patriotism. We refer to such measures as ‘ Home 
‘Rule’ or ‘ Repeal of the Union.’ The question is not as to 
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the means by which the legislative union was effected. The 
price paid for that measure was indeed of a far different sort 
from that which ought to have been paid, and was promised, 
viz., Catholic Emancipation. Emancipation was deferred until 
twenty-nine years had been spent in agitation. On the other 
hand, the swiftest, not the justest, mode of action was unfor- 
tunately employed to carry that necessary measure, the par- 
liamentary fusion of two countries, which neither the wars of 
many centuries, nor dynastic changes, nor diversity of religion, 
nor the intervention of foreign States, had ever been able to 
separate. If Pitt’s intentions had been carried into effect, 
the Union would speedily have been associated with Catholic 
Emancipation and the other remedial measures with which he 
proposed to accompany that settlement. The Repeal of the 
Union, after stopping all that has long been going on of im- 
provement, and surrendering Ireland for an indefinite period 
to internecine faction fights, would end either in the dismem- 
berment of the Empire, in civil war, or more probably in the 
renewal of the Union at the request of Ireland herself. 
Protesting, then, against all visionary and revolutionary 
proposals, we protest equally against all measures which prac- 
tically lead in the same direction—that is, such measures as, 
under the plea of removing abuses, would place the whole local 
government of Ireland in the hands of those who have as yet 
had least of political education. It is in no such direction 
that the weal of Ireland is to be sought. Her progress is to 
be expected from a policy that advances by degrees, but ad- 
vances upon known roads, and allows time for the quiet work- 
ing of the great reforms already made. Since the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation Treland has had corporation reform, an 
enlarged franchise, a vast system of primary education, reli- 
gious equality, the removal of sectarian ascendency, the reform 
of the land-tenure, a good measure for intermediate education, 
and a measure for university education likely, after some easy 
but most necessary modifications, to be accepted by all classes. 
Notwithstanding the depression of the present time, her chil- 
dren have also made an amount of material progress in some 
respects not surpassed by that made in any other European 
country. Compare the present state of things with that which 
filled the heart of Bishop Doyle well-nigh with despair. Turn 
to those lists of reform measures the enactment of which Mr. 
O’Connell more than once declared would render needless the 
demand for Repeal—measures nearly all of which have sub- 
stantially become law—and then ask are we to abandon all 
this solid good for schemes some of which those eminent men 
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would have scouted as the device of an enemy? Are we to 
leave our half-ripe harvests to rot while we go in pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp? In protesting against political remedies 
which are worse than the disease, we raise no cry of ‘ finality.’ 
It is not practical ameliorations that we deprecate, but need- 
less organic changes leading to revolution. No doubt several 
of the great measures already passed admit of such ameliora- 
tions ; that is, of ameliorations suggested by experience and 
necessary in order to carry out their principles more effectually 
in detail. But our decided protest against the wholesale 
creation by law of a ‘peasant proprietary’ as the gravest 
injustice to the proprietor, and the most fatal of boons to 
the occupier, in no degree stands in the way of such modifi- 
cation of the celebrated ‘ Bright clauses’ as would remove 
obstacles to their working. In 1877 Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
motion for a committee to enquire into the working of the 
Bright clauses of the Land Act met with the unanimous sup- 
port of Irish members of all parties. The Report is the more 
valuable, from the high character of the witnesses examined ; 
and its recommendations are very important, especially the 
following :— 


‘Some provision must be made to meet what the evidence shows to 
be the fundamental difficulty of the present system ; that is to say, the 
difficulty, if not impossibility (save in rare instances), of forming the 
lands into lots to suit the tenant purchasers, and at the same time 
paying due regard to the interests of those whose property is being 
sold through the Court. So long as these practically inconsistent 
duties continue to be imposed on one and the same functionary, your 
committee believe that no substantial result can reasonably be ex- 
pected from the clauses of the Irish Land Act to which their enquiry 
has been directed. They therefore think that whilst leaving to one 
body the function of selling to the best advantage such estates as may 
be offered for sale, another distinct and equally independent body 
should be constituted, specially charged with the duty of superintend- 
ing and facilitating the purchase of their several farms by the occu- 
pying tenants. . . . Your committee are of opinion that the body thus 
constituted should put themselves into communication with the tenants 
of properties offered for sale in the Landed Estates Court; should 
explain to them the facilities offered by the Act; should represent 
their interests before the Court in lotting of interests of properties or 
otherwise ; and should only purchase and resell properties in lots as 
aforesaid when satisfied that such a proportion of the tenants are pre- 
pared to buy as will prevent any loss to the funds at their disposal. .. . 
Evidence has been laid before your committee in reference to the 
lessening of the costs of the transfer of land generally in Ireland; and 
they consider that a change in this direction is desirable, as favouring 
the purchase of land by occupying tenants.’ 
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It has been, as is generally supposed, from such defects in 
the ‘ Bright clauses’ of the Land Act, that not more than 710 
occupiers have bought their own farms at sales under that 
Act, while above 5,000 have done so under the Church Act. 

The cause of this diversity was thus accounted for by Mr. 
Gray, M.P., in his speech at the meeting of the Dublin Cor- 
poration on the 30th of October last: ‘ That has been owing, 
‘not to any want of desire on the part of the tenants to pur- 
‘chase, but to difficulties in the working of that Act, and prin- 
‘cipally owing to the fact that all the tenants must buy or 
‘none can buy.’ It should be remembered, however, that the 
landlord must remain free to accept for his estate the highest 
price it will fetch, whether in a single large bid or in many 
small bids; and no less that if competent and incompetent 
farmers were induced to join in a common purchase, it could 
be to the first class only that benefit would accrue. Com- 
panies and private individuals have before now assisted indus- 
trious farmers to change their holdings into small properties. 
Whatever can be done through wise and just laws to promote 
that end will at once reward merit, and multiply the defenders 
of property against destructive schemes. It will also dispel 
too sanguine expectations. Where some succeed others will 
fail; but in the meantime the ‘ survival of the fittest’ will 


doubtless preserve and enlarge the class of peasant proprietors 
thus produced in a degree exactly proportioned to its merits. 
All depends on the man himself, and Acts of Parliament can- 
not create character, though time and experience may disci- 
pline it. 


Emigration aided by the Government is another of the 
plans recommended as a help to Ireland. We can see no 
reason for thinking such assistance necessary, or likely to 
become necessary ; and nothing is more enervating than unne- 
cessary assistance. The wildest exaggerations have been used 
to utilise a period of general depression and local distress by 
representing it as the forerunner of a famine like that under 
which Ireland laboured thirty years ago. The sufferings of 
that terrible time might indeed have been much mitigated by 
a well-considered measure of emigration, aided by other mea- 
sures for helping the newly landed emigrants to the fields 
of colonial employment, and for stimulating those public works 
so useful in young countries. But since that time the popu- 
lation of Ireland has diminished by one-third, and it has 
ceased to depend exclusively on the potato. The recurrence, 
therefore, of any such famine is utterly improbable. In these 
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days of submarine telegraphs and ocean steamers, food can 
be procured in a sixth part of the time then necessary, and 
with the help of railways it can be distributed in Ireland 
with a proportionate celerity. Before we speak of assisted 
emigration, let us see how far Ireland is able to assist her- 
self in this matter. During several of the famine years her 
emigrants were probably not less than 200,000 in number, 
though, for lack of needful aids, the class of emigrants was not 
always the right class, while their sufferings were far greater 
than they need have been and included a terrible mortality 
from fever, both on their passage and on their landing. As 
the condition of Ireland improved, that vast exodus diminished 
by degrees to one-half, a third, a fourth, and a fifth of what it 
had been. During the famine years the Irish in America sent 
a million sterling annually, and at one time a million and a 
half, to their friends in Ireland, to assist them in emigrating. 
Considering that the American Irish are now a far more 
numerous and a wealthier body than they were then, it is pro- 
bable that they would forward larger sums if any necessity for 
such aid were to recur. Without Government aid the Irish 
emigration between May, 1851, and December, 1869, amounted 
to nearly 2,000,000. Between 1873 and 1877 it decreased as 
follows :—In 1873 to 90,149; in 1874 to 73,184; in 1875 to 
51,462; in 1876 to 37,587; while in 1877 it rose to above 
38,000. It is likely that the renewed prosperity of America 
will of itself attract a larger number to the labour markets of 
that country than have recently proceeded thither. 

If however in some parts of Ireland there still exists a local 
congestion of population, there can be few modes in which the 
local aid of the poor rate could be more fitly employed than in 
help to the emigrant. It is not improbable, indeed, that 
certain schemes for an enlarged Poor Law area rating might, 
if restricted to assisting emigration at periods of distress, con- 
fer benefits unattended by peril. But large measures of emi- 
gration at the cost of the State should be reserved for times 
of famine far spread and unquestioned. Such aid, when not 
required, might easily aggravate the evil it was intended to 
mitigate, and interfere with those natural processes through 
which society adjusts itself to circumstances, and heals its 
own wounds. During a period of depression, as labour is less 
remunerative than usual, a large number of labourers are of 
course thrown out of employment. In ordinary cases better 
times come, and with them renewed employment. If in the 
meantime some huge system of State emigration had greatly 
diminished a population in ordinary times not out of fair 
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proportion to the resources of the country and to its capital, 
such a reduction in the numbers of the labouring class would 
probably, when improved times returned, raise the rate of 
wages so high as to prevent employment from being given ona 
large scale. That class would thus have been permanently 
injured by an interference intended to remove a temporary 
trial; and industrial progress would have been indefinitely 
checked. Such would be the consequences, whether the State 
emigration had been meant to relieve the agricultural labourers 
of Mayo or the manufacturing labourers of Lancashire. Local 
agencies have a finer sensitiveness and a stronger elasticity 
than governmental ; they can better appreciate the amount of 
the difficulty, proportion their interference to the occasion, and 
diminish it as the need passes. There wasa time when a popu- 
lation extraordinarily excessive, not when compared with the 
vast resources, but with the capital, of Ireland, condemned her 
to a chronic pauperism. AA terrible crisis bequeathed to her 
a far less suffering, but by no means a perfect, state. If 
security were not denied to her by false political ideals and 
reckless agitation, capital would rapidly flow into her, providing 
for her sons other industries besides those connected with the 
soil, and thus enabling her to fight the battle of civilisation 
with two hands, not with one only. Like other excellent 
things, emigration may be carried too far; nor does the snap- 
ping of that tie which binds the emigrant to hearth and home 
always contribute as much to his happiness or to his moral 
well-being as to his material prosperity. Prudence can some- 
times become as exaggerated as imagination itself; and there 
are some who seem to think that, because Ireland had once too 
large a population, and gave herself too much to second-class 
agriculture, she can never be too sparsely inhabited, and 
ought to return to an earlier stage of civilisation, not exactly 
the hunter stage, but that of the life exclusively pastoral. 
This is not Imperial policy; the vast resources of both 
Ireland and England were given for other ends. As a nation 
may be over-populated, so it may be under-populated, till it is 
neither able to contend with other nations in the arts of peace, 
nor to defend its limits in times of war. 


We come next to the important question of ‘ Relief works,’ 
an expression used in different senses, and too often connected 
with demands not likely to redound either to the advantage of 
Ireland or to her self-respect. Some extravagant petitions, 
occasionally for State gifts, but more often for loans nearly 
certain to be never repaid, have assumed a more grotesque 
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character because made by those who, almost in the same 
breath, hurled defiance against the State which was to bestow 
the gift, and the proprietors who were to guarantee the loan. 
This odd mixture of menace and supplication must not, how- 
ever, blind us to the fact that persons of unquestionable judg- 
ment have also made suggestions, though of a very different 
character, respecting works to be undertaken by local pro- 
prietors, but aided by the State. The two classes of pro- 
positions have to be separately considered. 

As regards the first, there is nothing whatever in the 
depressed condition generally prevalent in Ireland to justify 
any demand for an Imperial gift. Such gifts are doubtless 
necessary in cases of famine, vast and terrible like those which 
so frequently desolate huge tracts of India; and if, during the 
cotton famine, all England had resembled Lancashire, doubt- 
less they would have been largely bestowed on her, as they 
were on Ireland in her great famine. Where the necessity 
does not exist, to invoke such aid is to substitute an ignoble 
dependence on others for manly self-reliance and for those 
virtues of endurance and exertion which the occasion requires. 

If such a famine were again to visit Ireland, the experience 
of that terrible time shows that ‘ Relief works’ would be the 
worst remedy for it. 1st. Relief works, if reproductive, must 
commonly lie in districts far apart; but in such a famine the 
need for aid is everywhere ; consequently, while in a few dis- 
tricts men earn more than they need, in the greater number 
they are left without relief. 2ndly. Even in the more for- 
tunate districts the relief is absorbed by the able-bodied and 
their families, while thousands incapable of labour, and with 
none to help them, are left to starve. 3rdly. An immense 
accumulation of labourers is thus drawn from the districts 
unrelieved to the scattered relief works, the necessary conse- 
quence being lawlessness and confusion. During the great 
Irish famine it was found necessary that the Relief works, so 
unfortunately undertaken, should be near each other. The 
consequence was, that those works were for the most part 
only nominally productive—generally roads where none were 
needed, and often left unfinished. The people soon discovered 
the ‘ pious fraud.’ Labour has its moral as well as its com- 
mercial relations :—it is the sense that his labour does good 
that sweetens the labourer’s toil, and ennobles it. Deprive 
labour of those relations—make it a mere test of destitution— 
and you convert it into a mockery. The works being dis- 
covered to be sham works, the labourers in too many cases 
resolved to spend only sham labour upon them; combination 
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became easy, and the better disposed were often overruled by the 
lawless. Those works were abandoned, though not till millions 
had been thrown away: in place of them the cheapest food 
was distributed from numerous depéts to those who needed ‘it 
most; and four times as much good was done at a fourth part 
of the cost. In short, neither productive nor unproductive 
‘ Relief works’ can do more than partial good when called 
upon to meet a general famine ; and, unless managed with great 
skill, they are apt to increase the distress and to proleng it. 
Another evil is also thus engendered. The people are taught 
to believe that a Government is bound to provide employment 
and wages for all who cannot otherwise procure them. This 
of course is Communism, in philosophy, and in practice it 
means that the individual is not bound to provide for himself 
by prudence or by forethought; nay, that he may decline all 
assistance that does not suit his taste or favour his ulterior 
aims ; and that, notwithstanding, the State is compelled by a 
primary political duty to secure for him those two things, work 
and wages, over which it has no more permanent control 
than over the winds and tides. Employment thus guaranteetl 
under all circumstances would be more dangerous than the 
panes et circenses of the Roman Empire. 

The objection against ‘ Relief works’ undertaken at the 
cost of the State applies alike whether the aid be called a gift 
or a loan, unless there is a moral certainty that the loan ‘can 
be and will be repaid. This consideration brings us to sug- 
gestions respecting employment aided by the State, but exclu- 
sively on strict conditions of repayment, which have been put 
forward by many private individuals certain to speak on the 
subject with knowledge and disinterestedness, like Colonel 
King Harman, Mr. Bagwell, and the Knight of Kerry, as 
well as by the Corporations of Dublin and other cities, and 
many Poor Law Boards. Their suggestions refer to works 
to which the name of ‘ Relief works ’ cannot properly belong, 
since they are described as being such reproductive works 
as the Legislature has frequently assisted in Ireland and else- 
where, when no relief was asked for, and no special distress 
existed, simply on the ground that their prosecution must give 
a large impulse to collateral industries. Respecting one of 
these works, arterial drainage, Mr. J. G. McCarthy, M.P., 
writes thus :— 


‘The commencement of practical legislation on@the subject was 
made by Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1842, amended by the Summary 
Proceedings Act of 1846. These measures were marked by the large- 
ness of view and boldness of treatment which characterised that states- 
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man, ‘They enabled the Board of Works, as a department of the 
State, to undertake the great national work of arterial drainage, 
charging the cost on the land improved. Vigorous efforts were made 
to take advantage of this legislation; landlords and tenants worked 
together; every county, almost every barony, made its proposals; 452 
districts were surveyed, and 122 districts, comprising 270,000 acres, 
were reclaimed. Of the remaining districts, 300 were under con- 
sideration ; and it was estimated that ten years would complete them. 
But in the midst of the work came the famine. Under the pressure 
of that terrible calamity financial considerations were overlooked. 
Money was spent with both hands; and when it came to be repaid poor 
rates had risen to 16s. in the pound, and fee-simple lands, with Par- 
liamentary title, were selling at five years’ purchase. Large remissions 
had to be made; and the undertaking of new works was prohibited by 
Treasury minute.’ 


It would thus appear that the ‘ Relief works’ were introduced 
and ‘ Reproductive works’ discarded at the same period—a 
thing to excite no surprise, since they were based upon oppo- 
site principles. Mr. McCarthy proceeds :— 

‘To remedy this state of things I brought in the Waste Lands 
(Ireland) Bill of 1875. It was substantially an embodiment of Lord 
John Russell’s proposal of 1844. . . . The then Chief Secretary, Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, admitted that “the attention of the House could 
“hardly be occupied with any question of greater importance.”’ 


In times of depression there will always, however, be a ten- 
dency to confound genuine Reproductive works with very 
doubtful ‘ Relief works.’ To avoid this danger the State, as 
we conceive, should aid no works not morally certain to prove 
remunerative, even though she be herself secured, from other 
sources, against loss. Mr. McCarthy regards the reclamation 
of mountain wastes as likely to be remunerative, and adds, 
‘ But if any deficit should arise, a portion of the Church surplus 
‘ could not be better employed than in reimbursement.’ We 
wholly dissent from that suggestion, both on the ground we 
have already stated and on others also. A million acres of 
mountain waste he acknowledges to be irreclaimable; but he 
cites high authorities which affirm that very large tracts 
would pay for being brought into cultivation. This may be or 
may not be; but experience has proved that far larger and 
more secure profits are made by changing good land inio better, 
than worthless into tolerably good. As civilisation and science 
advance, the improved land will be ever gaining ‘ advantage 
‘o’er the kingdom’ of the bad; and it seems as well that the 
process should be a gradual one, as that every acre should be 
brought at once into full cultivation, and no further margin 
left for growing numbers. But it appears to us to be a 
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vicious and mischievous principle that the community at large 
should be taxed, and the revenue burdened, in order to assist 
speculative improvements which are much better left to private 
enterprise. 


From questions relating chiefly to the material interests of 
Ireland, we pass to two of a moral character, which have at 
least as close a connexion with her eventual well-being. It 
may be observed that many of the remedial proposals lately 
advocated in Ireland include the suggestion that the ‘ Surplus 
‘ Fund’ of the Disestablished Church should be used in order 
to carry them into execution. There is the more reason to 
regard this suggestion with anxiety, since, coming from Ireland, 
it may blind many persons to the permanent injury which it 
would inflict upon that country in the hope of mitigating a 
transient distress. The subject is one of such importance, 
and of an importance so likely to be overlooked amid the 
press and tumult of matters more immediately urgent, that 
we cannot pass it by unnoticed, though to do it justice 
would be impossible within the space at our command. The 
Church surplus is the small remaining portion of that national 
reserve fund which, in all the nobler European nations, when 
the mass of the land became divided into innumerable proprie- 
torships, still remained unappropriated, the possession of the 
nation itself. It was never intended for the promotion of 
material interests; it made provision for interests both higher 
and more liable to be forgotten. Amid the chances and 
changes of material things, it provided for those moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual needs which undergo no change. The 
circumstances of Ireland rendered a reform necessary with 
regard to her Church airy which had been, three centuries 
before, unjustly transferred from the people at large to the use 
of a small minority; and about two-thirds of it having been 
spent in providing for the vested interests of existing incum- 
bents, there remained a third for the permanent benefit of 
Ireland. That portion of the original national reserve was no 
longer to pay tithes to the clergy of any Church. It was 
placed apart; and a later Parliament, in the exercise of the 
same legislative powers which belonged to its predecessor, has 
since, on two occasions, appropriated a portion of it on a sound 
and far-sighted principle. It had soon been discovered that 
to spend that surplus in subsidising mere material interests 
would practically have been to exonerate the land, and therefore, 
in the long run, the landlords, from burdens which must other- 
wise have fallen upon the rates, or upon property generally. 
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The reserve fund, thus spent nominally for the benefit of the 
poor, would thus in reality have been alienated from them, and 
bestowed indirectly on the wealthier classes of society. A 
wiser course has been adopted. The primary religious purpose 
of the Church property having been set aside, the surplus has 
twice been devoted to what in legal phrase is called cy prés 
purposes. Nearest to the directly religious needs of a people, 
and most akin to them, are its moral and intellectual needs. 
The session before last the Surplus was applied to Interme- 
diate Education, through ‘payment by results;’ and last 
session to Primary Education, through increased grants to 
schoolmasters. 

But more is needed. Something has been done towards the 
solution of another part of the education problem, viz., Univer- 
sity education ; but until more solid ground has been taken as to 
the principle on which that education is to rest—and here, again, 
the question of the Surplus Fund comes in—we can hardly say 
whether even a beginning has been really made. This question 
is one especially important in the discussion of Irish discontent. 
As regards its principle, we agree with the leading members of 
the Liberal party, who insisted that the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act of 1878 had predetermined what that principle must 
be. There are concessions from which it is impossible to re- 
cede ; and after the passing of that Act, with the hearty con- 
sent of both the great English parties, and the concurrence of 
Ireland, she had a right to conclude that the long education 
battle was over (the next session will probably show whether 
that conclusion is or is not to be confirmed), and a final settle- 
ment arrived at, not through the triumph of either of the ex- 
treme opinions for which men had fought so long, but through 
an honourable compromise which did justice to both. On the 
one side had stood the advocates of ‘mixed education,’ who, 
with a generous desire to put an end to narrow estrangements, 
maintained that those who were to work together as citizens 
in one State ought first to sit side by side in the same schools, 
and there to form youthful friendships. On the other side 
were those who replied that, valuable as social harmony un- 
questionably is, religion is yet more so; and that, unless educa- 
tion is interpenetrated by religion, from which it is unhappily 
impossible to separate contested doctrines, men will grow up 
irreligious, indifferent, and lax in morals. For thirty years 
the war raged, vast sections of society being apparently sepa- 
rated more and more by the effort to draw individuals closer 
together, till one was reminded of Jeremy Taylor’s remark 
about ships which, if fastened together in a storm, dash each 
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other to pieces, whereas if they had had sea-room they would 
have been safe. Each side contended that the opinion it main- 
tained should be exclusively endowed. A secular ascendency, 
meantime, was created, and from it followed consequences 
which touched men in their consciences and in their pockets 
alike. Those who held by religious education—and in 
Ireland, as well as England and Scotland, they were the 
majority—were obliged as taxpayers to support a system 
which they disapproved, while they were also obliged to 
educate their sons at their own expense, and in a manner 
so inferior, as regards secular knowledge, to that enjoyed by 
their more fortunate rivals, that in the race of life there was 
no fair competition between the two classes. It became at 
last certain that those who believed in religious education, 
Ireland’s devotion to which had been proved by her raising 
during the last thirty years about 200,000/. for the support 
of the Catholic University, were certain not to change their 
conviction. A Church Establishment three centuries old had 
been abolished for the sake of peace; and day by day it seemed 
less reasonable to miss that peace. It had been wisely affirmed 
bya Liberal Premier that Irish consciences and sympathies might 
be as much respected by an Imperial Parliament as Scotch prin- 
ciples and sympathies are; and that a Legislature seated at 
Westminster might consult for Ireland as impartially as if it 
sat in Dublin; but there still remained the Home Ruler’s 
rejoinder—‘ On the contrary; on a grave matter of con- 
‘science Irish sentiments are not respected, and persistent 
‘inducements are held out to make Irish parents educate 
‘ their children in a manner they believe to be morally wrong.’ 
From this unfortunate complication a deliverance was found, 
and one recommended by unimpeachable precedents. The 
same difficulty had presented itself when the Irish National 
system of education was first instituted. That system was 
assailed as irreligious; and, at the instance chiefly of the Pro- 
testants, but for the benefit of all, a second class of schools, 
the ‘ non-vested,’ were added to it. In them it was permitted 
to teach religion with a large freedom, but also under a con- 
science clause to protect a minority. The more religious and 
the less religious schools have for many a year flourished side 
by side, the former class constituting three-fourths of the whole, 
while both classes are endowed by the State. More re- 
cently a double system had also been adopted in England, 
schools almost wholly secular being supported by rates, “while 
denominational schools are liberally assisted out of general 
taxation. Such was, substantially, the principle adopted when 
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the Irish Intermediate Education Act was passed. Schools 
and colleges, whether Catholic, Protestant, or secular, received 
aid from the public funds, in proportion to the number of 
scholars whose secular proficiency had been tested through an 
examination recognised by the State. No question was to be 
asked as to whether or not they imparted religious instruction 
also at their own cost. 

Unhappily the Government, in place of frankly basing their 
University Act of last session on the same principle, the prin- 
ciple of educational equality, propped it by an artificial con- 
trivance which they could hardly have regarded as more 
than temporary, but which had in it one of the worst of 
faults—that of being equivocal. ‘Payment by results’ was 
again introduced, but in a different fashion. Payments are 
to be made to successful students; but it remains with the 
Senate of the new University to decide whether they are to 
be the rewards of ‘ comparative’ or of ‘absolute’ merit. On 
the latter supposition all the students who pass the examina- 
tions will receive a certain sum of money, irrespective of lesser 
prizes; and, supposing that they transfer that sum to the Col- 
leges which have prepared them for examination, the Colleges 
of the new University will then no doubt receive aid as the 
‘ Intermediate ’ Colleges now receive it, though in a roundabout 
manner. But this benefit rests altogether upon three formidable 
peradventures. It presupposes that the Senate should elect 
to reward ‘ absolute’ as well as ‘ comparative’ merit; that the 
Government of the day, which retains the power both of 
appointing and of removing the great majority of the Senate, 
should approve of that course; and that students should hand 
over their earnings, or a large part of them, to their respective 
Colleges. There is nothing that excites so little of gratitude, and 
so much of suspicion, as concessions that may at any moment be 
retracted. These payments, even if made fora time, might be 
withdrawn, with or without a pretext, on a change of Govern- 
ment or of popular feeling; and in the meantime Colleges 
dependent upon the caprice of Ministries for their support 
might at any political crisis be assailed by aspersions on their 
independence, aspersions proceeding from some extreme party 
in Irish politics. It is obvious that this part of the recent 
University Act will have to be placed upon a more reliable 
foundation ere long; and it is no less certain that when that 
task is undertaken a serious difficulty may arise, if the fund 
out of which the new University Colleges are aided is to 
come from the general taxation of the country. On the other 
hand, few will be found to deny them what has been conceded 
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to the Intermediate Colleges, if the aid be accompanied by 
the same conditions and derived from the same source. That 
source, the Church Surplus, must therefore be regarded as 
sacred, and inviolably preserved. The conduct of the Oppo- 
sition leaders, and especially of Mr. Forster, on this subject, 
and on the O’Conor Don’s University Bill, presents a contrast 
to the vacillating course taken by the Government, which can 
hardly be soon forgotten in Ireland. The Ministry threw 
over, at the last moment, that plan for University education, 
founded on the principle acted on the preceding year, which 
the Irish Government had suggested to the representatives of 
the Irish Catholics, and which had met their approval. 

It must be remembered that University education is by no 
means a thing in which the wealthy classes alone are concerned. 
Scotland, with a population far less than that of Ireland, has 
four Universities, to which 5,500 students belong. Of these, 
25 per cent. are the sons of labourers and artisans, and have 
begun their education at the primary schools. Many of the 
schoolmasters have taken University degrees, and prepare 
their pupils both for the Intermediate schools and for the 
Universities, the transit from the lower to the higher grades 
of education being largely assisted by bursaries and scholar- 
ships. The University system of Ireland can never be consi- 
dered as complete until the poorer classes have thus a share in 
its benefits. It was they who subscribed for the larger part of 
the sums collected for the Catholic University. 


Besides that great educational question, one of the three, 
on the settlement of which Mr. Gladstone declared that the 
happy relations of England and Ireland depend, there remains 
another like it of a moral, not material, interest, the import- 
ance of which will be felt probably more and more as the 
problem of Ireland is more and more understood in its large- 
ness. The wise settlement of that question, whenever it next 
becomes prominent, would be seriously impeded if what re- 
mains of the ‘Church Surplus’ were wasted. Without a brief 
allusion to it our remarks on the condition of Ireland, and on 
the measures needed for her amelioration, might justly be ac- 
cused of bearing a one-sided character. We now pass to a second 
example of this. Our readers will hardly need to be reminded 
fhat when the great settlement of the Church question wa 
made—a settlement which will doubtless be looked back on 
in future times as the great sine gud non of Ireland’s peace, 
and the security of the Empire—although the principle on 
which it was founded, viz. religious equality, was carried out 
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in the main, there was yet one notable exception, acknowledged 
by the most zealous supporters of the measure, and an attempt 
to correct which proved unsuccessful owing to the party com- 
plications of that agitated crisis. Tithes being abolished, 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy were placed on the 
same footing thus far; but, as regards realised property, the 
difference between the two was no less than this: that the 
Roman Catholic clergy received nothing, whereas the Protes- 
tant clergy were allowed to retain, for a sum estimated by Mr. 
Bright as between 160,000/. and 150,000/.,a property in churches 
and parochial residences which Mr. Gladstone had originally 
estimated as worth at the least 2,500,000/., and of which, at a 
later time, he said, ‘ Speaking of them as representing value, 
‘ it would be impossible to attach to them a value of less than 
* 3,000,000/., even after allowing for the very large payments 
‘ to be made on the glebe-houses.’ Most wisely, as we think, 
he left those churches and residences in the hands of their pos- 
sessors; for, independently of the difficulties which, as he 
remarked, would have attended their sale, a grave injury must 
otherwise have been inflicted without necessity on the members 
of the ‘ Disestablished Church.’ No ungenerous objection was 
brought against this course either by Roman Catholic Members 
or by those who represented the ‘ voluntary system.’ Of that 
body Mr. Bright was the most conspicuous representative; yet, 
opposed as he was to the principle of ‘ concurrent endowment,’ 
he did not think a one-sided endowment preferable. He had 
himself made a proposal that out of the Church property 
3,000,000/. should be set apart to provide residences for all 
denominations. The same opinion had been expressed at the 
preceding election by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. When interrogated, he answered that there 
must be residences either for the Protestant and Catholic 
clergy alike, or for neither. 

In furtherance of that principle the Duke of Cleveland, as 
will be remembered, made his proposal that out of the Church 
Surplus 1,000,000/. should be used in order to provide resi- 
dences for the Roman Catholic clergy ; and a deeply interesting 
debate followed. We do not refer to it for the purpose of re- 
commending that the question should be reopened at present. 
Should such a proposal revive sectarian heats, happily on the 
decline, it might retard, not accelerate, a legislative course at 
once beneficent and just. Our object is to show the utter 
impolicy of throwing obstacles in the way of that course at 
some future time. Should all reasonable men come to an 


agreement as regards the principle, the unreasonable will still 
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entrench themselves behind financial difficulties. Such dif- 
ficulties would speedily vanish if there remained a portion of an 
exclusively Irish fund which had already provided residences 
for the Protestant clergy. That such a solution should have 
been rendered impossible at the instance of men who had 
dissipated that fund, while professing to speak in Ireland’s 
name, would be no small paradox. The time of calmer judg- 
ments will come, and a rigid account may be demanded for 
national funds recklessly squandered. The Duke of Cleveland’s 
proposal was supported by, amongst others, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishops of Oxford (Dr. Wilber- 
force), Gloucester and Bristol, St. David’s (Dr. Thirlwall), 
and Peterborough; the Dukes of Cambridge, Leinster, 
Northumberland, Devonshire, and Somerset; the Marquis of 
Salisbury; Earls of Russell, Carnarvon, Devon, Grey, and 
Stanhope; Lords Eversley, Halifax, and Athlumney. Lord 
Russell supported the proposal with especial energy, declaring 
that the Government which carried it ‘would receive that 
‘ reward which would be justly due to Ministers who had 
‘ healed the wounds of many centuries.’ The late Earl of 
Dunraven also supported the measure strongly. Unfortunately 
this statesmanlike motion was thrown out by a majority of 146 
to 113. On July 12, 1869, the proposal was again brought 
forward by Earl Stanhope, and carried by 121 to 114; but it 
was lost in the Commons. 

Readers who turn to those debates will find that the proposal 
was urged, not upon abstract, and still less on polemical grounds, 
but as a matter of urgent and practical need, both social and 
political. They will find allusions to the extreme difficulty 
which an Irish priest often meets in procuring even the hum- 
blest residence near his church; of the difficulty which a 
curate has in pursuing his studies, or even in long retaining 
his books, in some hired room, dinned perhaps by the clamour 
of a drinking party under the same roof. They will read of 
worse troubles proceeding from the fewness of the churches, 
and the overgrown size of the parishes in many parts of Ire- 
land; of the miles of mountain and moor to be crossed in the 
middle of the night to attend a ‘sick call, and the chance of 
the sick man having died before the priest has arrived. These 
things still remain, and with them the popular sentiment which 
such things leave behind them. A measure for facilitating the 
building of Roman Catholic presbyteries by loan has proved of 
little use, as might have been expected. It could least have 
been turned to account where aid is most required—that is, in 
the poorest districts. The whole status of the Irish Catholic 
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clergy is in a large measure determined by the lack of fit resi- 
dences. The difficulties and degradations connected with this Ht 
matter, more than any other discomforts proceeding from the Wi 
‘ voluntary system,’ make parents reluctant to educate their HT 
sons for the ecclesiastical career, which is thus practically inter- 
dicted to many who, from their social position as well as their 1, 
a natural dispositions, would add a valuable element to the Irish : 

priesthood. The Church settlement has of course put an end | 
for ever to those ideas of pensions for the Roman Catholic . 
clergy not seldom entertained by Liberal statesmen from the 
days of Pitt to those of Peel. For many years the scheme had 
been discountenanced alike by that clergy and by their flocks; 
yet it is remarkable that those who exclaimed most strongly ‘ the 
‘ Irish would never trust a pensioned clergy,’ commonly ended, 1} 
‘of course glebe-houses would be another matter; by them i 
‘ no jealousy could be excited.’ In other words, parochial resi- 
dences were understood to mean, not dependence, but inde- 
pendence. Such residences, decorous and fit for a clergyman 
to live in—placed close to the church, and making the pastor 
feel that he belongs to it—unencumbered by a farm, but with a 
few trees, a field, and a garden—carry with them a moral 
influence over and above that share of material independence 
which they confer. Their occupant has something in common 
with very various grades of society: he can sympathise with 
all, while he is bound over to the class-prejudices of none. He 
is himself a proprietor, though it is among the poor that his 
duty and his affections lie; and though he has no ambition to 
acquire wealth or to bequeath it, he 





























‘Enjoys the walks his predecessors trod, ? 
Nor covets lineal rights in lands or towers.’ * A 





We have now discussed the chief questions relating to Ire- 
land which have lately been occupying attention, or which are 
certain to occupy it before long, and can but glance at a few i 
others. One of these is the Grand Jury system. There can 
be no doubt that the existing system requires reform, because | 
it involves taxation without adequate representation, since at k 
the Presentment Sessions, the initiatory taxing body, the asso- A 
s ciated cess-payers, are not chosen by election. As little can | 
we doubt that the reform needed is not to be sought in the 
rough and ready process of destroying the existing Grand Jury 4 
system. We concur in the principles enunciated by one who 
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* Wordsworth, ‘ Sonnet on a Scotch Manse.’ 
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has had much experience in this matter. 
him : *— 


‘The Grand Jury has kept its position by attending to its business, 
by the publicity of its proceedings, and by ceasing to job. We have 
now a body of men thoroughly trained to their work, and knowing 
how to do it; men who shrink from the imputation of dishonour ; a 
tribunal holding in fiscal matters the power of veto, but not of initia- 
tion; a House of Lords, as it were. In this no change should be 
made; you must have men... above all superior to corruption, 
whether it be the coarse corruption of a bribe or the half-unconscious 
corruption under which men unduly favour or unduly disfavour others 
from motives arising from social or political relations—or the corruption 
of fear, that worst and most insidious of all corruptions.’ f 


We quote from 


Certain limitations in the powers now exercised by Grand 
Juries are, however, necessary :— 


‘If such alterations are made as will entirely deprive Grand Juries of 
all power of initiating or enlarging taxation to the smallest amount, 
the restraining, controlling, moderating power will best be exercised by 
a body selected as the Grand Juries now are.’ 


But while the local ‘ House of Lords’ should be retained, the 
local ‘ House of Commons’ should be thoroughly reformed. 


‘ The constitution of the Presentment Sessions, the initiatory taxing 
body, cannot be defended. The nomination of associated cess-payers 
by the Grand Jury is false in principle, and ridiculous in practice. It 
is really a nomination by a single irresponsible individual. . . . They 
should be elected as the Poor Law Guardians are, and should hold 
office for one, or perhaps for two, years; the qualification should be 
moderate ; their number should be proportioned to the valuation of 





* «Thoughts on the Grand Jury System,’ by Stephen Edward de 
Vere. 

t In the case of Petty Juries some of the consequences resulting 
from too low a standard in the selection of jurors have been occasionally 
oddly illustrated. Not long since in a western county (but under legal 
provisions which have since been improved) a petty juror was heard to 
exclaim on going out of the box, ‘ Thank Heaven, I won’t have to 
‘borrow a pair of shoes for the next three years!’ About the same 
time a man was tried for an ‘agrarian outrage:’ the pistol he had fired 
burst in his hand, three of his fingers had been blown off, and were 
produced on the trial, the prisoner standing in the dock with his arm 
in a sling. The evidence was conclusive, the guilt unquestionable ; 
but popular feeling was running high, and the verdict brought in was 
‘not guilty.’ The astonished and indignant judge had to pronounce 
accordingly. After a long silence a policeman held up the three 
severed fingers and demanded, ‘ Pray, my lord, what am I to do with 
‘these? With much solemnity the judge replied, pointing to the 
dock, ‘ Give them back to the gentleman to whom they belong!’ 
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the barony ; the number of ex-officio members should not exceed that 
of the elected members; no magistrates should sit but those having 
property in the barony, or area liable to the proposed taxation.’ 


The two local powers might be made more mutually supple- 
mental :— 


‘Each item of expenditure is discussed at Baronial Sessions upon a 
somewhat narrow basis; the interests of a limited area are too exclu- 
sively considered. . . . It is well to have a high controlling body able 
and willing to take a broad, general view of the public interest of the 
whole county. . . . I would give to the Grand Jury a power to ap- 
point committees for certain defined objects, such as to collect, and 
report upon evidence to the next Grand Jury, upon some particular, 
and carefully defined, question, the principle of which had not yet 
been adopted. . . . I stand by the Grand Jury system (with the modi- 
fications I have indicated), not only because it works well, but because 
it is founded on a true principle, and one analogous to the Constitution ; 
and because, attached as I have been during a long life, and am, to 
Liberal principles, I believe in my heart, intus et in corde, that an upper 
and educated class, possessing not only a strong moral influence, but a 
legislative restraining power, is essential for the protection of public 
liberty, and especially that of the lower classes. The one thing most 
fatal to liberty is an uncontrolled democracy.’ * 


This writer asserts also that the Grand Juries should retain 
not only their fiscal functions, but their criminal functions also, 
which he designates as ‘a bulwark to liberty ;’ while he no 
less insists that additional powers, and a thoroughly repre- 
sentative constitution, should be conferred upon the great Pre- 
sentment Sessions for the county at large. 

Another question now much discussed relates to the for- 
mation of an Irish Board or Boards, to facilitate the under- 
taking of railways and other works of a useful character, at 
present impeded and rendered more costly owing to the ne- 
cessity of Parliamentary proceedings in such cases. Some 
persons have suggested the formation of joint Boards, repre- 
senting the Grand Juries of each county affected by the pro- 
jected improvement. We can only say that, considering the 
difficulty which Parliament finds in dealing with the immense 
mass of business thrown upon it, the creation of such local 
centres for the transaction of local affairs appears most 
desirable, whether in Ireland, England, or Scotland. Of 
course care should be taken that in the organisation of such in 
Ireland no disproportioned prominence should be given to that 
element in society which has shown itself so liable to be led 
away by extravagant proposals. So far from sucha concession 





* ‘Thoughts on the Grand Jury System,’ by S. E. de Vere. 
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producing ‘a diversion’ as regards the Home Rule cry, it 
would unquestionably have the opposite effect, planting the 
Home Rule flag over all Ireland’s locally representative bodies, 
and thus tempting them to outstep their proper limits, and to 
claim an authority not theirs. 

We shall not here discuss the question of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy and its abolition. The office is not one likely to 
last long; but whether the present would be an opportune 
time for its removal is another matter. There are those 
who regardit as a badge of provincialism; those again who 
see in it the emblem of a bygone Irish nationality; and 
those who regard it only in its relations with the social 
gaieties and commercial prosperity of Dublin. In one mode 
of settling the question those three parties would gladly 
concur. If, in quieter times than these, a Royal palace were 
built in the Irish metropolis, and if some member of the Royal 
family were to hold a court there in the Queen’s name annu- 
ally or at frequent intervals, all sections of society would 
rejoice alike—except one, that of the agitators. They know 
that, excitable as the Irish character is at the surface, it pre- 
serves in its depths and is ever ready to develope those in- 
stincts of loyalty which belong to an ancient and clannish 
race, and which have so often been exhibited, not in Ireland 
alone, but no less among the Celts of the Scotch Highlands 
and La Vendée. 

In the beginning of this paper we stated our belief that in 
the recent vehement but very partial Irish agitation there is 
little cause for surprise and none for alarm. Danger could 
only result from it if, by creating despondency or irritation, it 
impeded the course of remedial legislation of which we have 
suggested what seems to us the wisest as well as the justest 
direction. It throws doubtless some difficulties in the way of 
such legislation: but to a statesmanship sagacious and self-pos- 
sessed difficulties are often golden opportunities. The scandals 
which have so largely characterised the movement of the last 
few months are the febrile spasms of weakness, not the evidence 
of strength; and the acclamations of excited crowds have 
been bought at a heavy price, viz., the marked alienation 
of that support from the middle, and a portion of the higher, 
class which gave dignity to Mr. O’Connell’s leadership. The 
meetings over which he presided were not disgraced by incen- 
tives to violate the law. His reply to such would have been 
his well-known aphorism, ‘ The man who commits a crime is 
‘the enemy of his country.’ He held rule over the insurgent 
spirits for five-and-thirty years; in less than a tenth part of 
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that time Mr. Butt, im spite of his admitted talents and wide 
popularity, lost all control over them. A new policy arose on 
the ruins of his, respecting which Sir George Bowyer, in an 
admirable letter, remarked, ‘ Obstruction has certainly done 
‘one thing; it has made impossible any sort of Home Rule.’ 
He proceeds :— 

‘The most unwise, the most inexperienced, and the most ignorant 
members of the Irish representation are the leaders of the so-called 
party of action, and they are deluding the people, and misleading them 
into a course which must end in rebellion and ruin. These words are 
strong, but they are sanctioned by his Eminence Cardinal Cullen. 
That eminent and venerated prelate said to me, in the most solemn 
manner, that the leaders of the Irish party were deceiving and deluding 
the people, and that the course which they were taking led to treason 
and rebellion. His Eminence added, ‘‘ If they go on, I will denounce 
“them !”’ 


The success of an agitation reduced to such appeals is tran- 
sient. When early, at an Irish election, a candidate seemed 
discouraged by a sudden spurt of energy on the part of a weak 
opponent, his conducting agent consoled him by a whisper: 
‘The poor man is polling his good baronies, and I did not 
‘think he would come tothem so soon!’ In Ireland the noisy 
party is not the serious party; and many a thing supposed 
to indicate a deep design has in reality been in a large degree 
but a practical joke, as when O’Donovan Rossa, then a Fenian 
in gaol, was returned to Parliament for Tipperary. The 
Ballot will, no doubt, give many such opportunities to ‘ light- 
‘hearted’ politicians ; and indeed, if a course of political educa- 
tion is to be regarded as needful before men are qualified to 
exercise the privilege of secret voting with safety to themselves 
and others, in spite of Shakespeare’s doctrine, 


‘Our neighbours are our outward consciences,’ 


it seems hard to understand why the same period should have 
been deemed fit for conferring that irresponsible power, even for 
a trial time of eight years, alike upon the English, who have 
had the training of two centuries of freedom, and on the Ivish, 
who are still in their noviciate as regards constitutional govern- 
ment, and who did not demand the boon. In the franchise and 
the educational system the two countries have not been thus 
closely identified.* 





* Mr. A. M. Sullivan, himself a Home Ruler, witnesses thus to the 
effect of the Ballot in Ireland: ‘ For the first time, under the shield of 
‘the Ballot, a national representation freely elected by the people had 
‘been returned ; and for the first time since the overthrow of the Irish 
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In the meantime the violence of Mr. Parnell and his friends 
has done one excellent thing: it has separated and is daily 
separating the steadier heads in Ireland from the emptier and 
more giddy, the main strength of the movement party hitherto 
having consisted in the fact that to distinguish between these 
was often most difficult, since they frequently worked to- 
gether, though not with the same ends. It is for wise legisla- 
tion to complete that happy severance. A legislation benefi- 
cent at once and vigorous (and it is only the friendly hand 
that in these times can be permanently a strong hand)—a legis- 
lation that does not value material advantages alone, that re- 
spects rooted convictions and even imaginative sympathies, but 
which tolerates neither outrage nor the threat of outrage—has 
but to persist in its way undeterred by provocations. A less 
dignified course would but play the game of the agitators, and 
save them from that ‘manifest destiny’ to which such policy 
as theirs hastens. Should there be any who mistake the ill- 
tempered course for the spirited one, or who would ‘give up 
‘ Ireland as a bad job,’ because the seed-time there is not also the 
harvest-time, let them remember that we cannot afford to act 
on such a puilosophy. It is precluded by the Legislative 
Union. If Ireland, when that great measure was passed, could 
justly have been regarded as irreconcilable (an opinion which we 
deem unfounded), in that case to keep her at arm’s length, 
whatever the dangers of that course, would, from the Imperial 
point of view, have been less dangerous, in the long run, than 
a legislative incorporation which only allowed her to send her 
representatives to a common Parliament, that, profiting by the 
play of antagonistic parties, and ultimately siding with the 
most dangerous, they might strike at the heart of the Con- 
stitution. Ifa country is disaffected, one of the best cures for 
that condition is to win its affections; and till this has been 
accomplished perseverance in wise legislation is imperatively 
required by patriotism, good sense, and duty. The Legislative 
Union will not fail to be completed by an entire moral union, 
as it has been in Scotland; and when that consummation has 
been reached, it will be found that Ireland has no more been 








‘ Parliament in 1800 a clear and strong majority of the national repre- 
‘ sentation were arrayed in solemn league and covenant to restore it. 
‘ None were more astonished than the Home Rule leaders at the extent 
‘of their success.’ (New Ireland, p. 385.) ‘Five years ago, how- 
‘ever, came a measure which, as if by the flash of a magician’s wand, 
‘has changed the whole aspect of Irish politics. The Ballot has 
‘brought, for the first time, the influence, and the will, of the Irish 
‘ people directly to bear on the assembly at Westminster.’ (Ibid. p. 393.) 
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‘ provincialised’ than Scotland has been. Ireland will dis- 
cover that, in becoming a great and equal part of an Empire 
the vastest and the most free in the world, she has found for 
her sons a sphere worthy of their talents and energies. Eng- 
land will also learn that those recollections of the past on 
which the Irish imagination broods, though too often appealed 
to for a bad purpose, are no more dangerous when the present 
retains no inequality, than the kindred recollections of Wallace 
and of Bruce; and that, if in the two national characters there 
are striking diversities, their contrasted qualities are often 
mutually supplemental. For ourselves, we do not believe 
that happy time need be a distant time, or that Ireland is a 
disaffected country because her disaffected class is noisy just 
now. Our recent legislation has advanced in the right direc- 
tion. It is when the ship approaches the shore that the 
breakers sound loud. We have only to guard against running 
it on a rock at the harbour’s mouth, and especially against a 
hidden rock. It is for that reason that we have alluded, 
though briefly, to dangers not less real, less obvious, than those 
which relate to the land question. 





Art. V.—l. The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain, col- 
lected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Petty, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by ArTHUR N. Wo L- 
Laston, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of the 
Anwar-i-Suhaili. In Two Volumes. (London: 1879.) 


2. Thédtre Persan. Par ALEXANDRE CHOopDZKo. Paris: 
Bibliothéque Orientale Elzévirienne. 1878. 


3. Les Religions et les Philosophies en Asie. Par JOSEPH, 
Comte bE GosInEav. Paris: 1865. 


‘ [° is the beginning of the Mohammadan year, the “ sacred ” 

‘month Moharram, when feasts and rejoicings and solemn 
‘services are held throughout the countries of Islam. In Cairo 
‘they are lighting up the streets where the few story-tellers 
‘that remain are reciting the old histories of Arab prowess 
‘and Bedawi love, and the Ghawazi girls are distracting pious 
‘ folk with their dances; and people are eating their ’ Ashtrd 
‘ cakes and giving alms for the sake of “ our Lord Hoseyn;” and 
‘the crowd is heaving and struggling in the great mosque of 
‘the Hasaneyn, watching the dervishes and making the circuit 
‘ of the sacred tomb where lies the trunkless head of the mar- 
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‘ tyred Hoseyn. But we are in Persia, where they hold a 
‘ different legend of this head, and have nothing to say to the 
‘ pretensions of their Cairene rivals. Still, the Persians keep 
‘their Moharram after their own picturesque fashion. Long 
‘ processions of banner-bearers and minstrels have been 
‘ threading the streets between lines of weeping people, who 
* groan and cast dust on their heads. There is a sound of 
‘lamentation ringing through the town, and every man is 
‘ dressed in a sombre garb of mourning. There are no joyous 
‘ revels, no feasts of delight; but the night is filled with the 
‘ voices of praying men and the chant of funeral rites. As we 
‘ push our way onward—at some risk of a mischief from the 
‘ bands of savage fellows who parade the streets, bare-headed, 
‘ stained with their own blood, brandishing clubs, and shout- 
‘ing, “ O Hoseyn! O king of martyrs,”—we come to the 
* great open court of a palace, whence issue dolorous cries, as 
‘ though some horrid deed were a-doing within. We enter a 
* square inclosure, tentei over, and see a plain raised platform, 
‘ whereon a few men and children stand gesticulating and 
‘reciting. Around are all the people of the place, crowded 
* together, in dense lines from wall to platform, from the nobles 
* in the shut-off boxes at the wall, to the street urchins crushed 
‘ against the platform. Women are there, apart, seated each on 
‘ a little bench. The men are all squatted cross-legged on the 
‘ground. A vast amphitheatre of faces, all bent eagerly on 
‘ the group in the centre, and all showing the marks of grief 
‘and intense sympathy with what is doing there. Every 
‘ now and then some one in the crowd lifts up his voice and 
* groans aloud; then the rest take up the sound, and the whole 
‘ place rings with cries of “ Ya Hasan! Ya Hoseyn! Ay 
* * Hoseyn shah!” till the groaning and the shouts fall away 
‘ into silence as suddenly as they arose. At last there comes 
‘a pause: the group in the midst have relaxed their efforts, 
‘ the people’s paroxysms of grief are hushed; young men go 
* round with waterskins to moisten the dried throats; and we 
‘ can turn and ask what this strange thing may mean.’ 

The answer to this question is very easy to discover. All 
the East knows it, and is ready to fight over it. This per- 
formance is the play of ‘ Hasan and Hoseyn ;’ it is the dramatic 
representation of the tragedy which has divided the whole 
Muslim world from the beginning till now into the two great 
parties of Sunnis and Shi'a, ever hostile and filled with bitter 
hate for each other; the tragedy of the suffering House of 
Ali, whence and in whose cause have come forward countless 
claimants to the Khalif’s throne, rebels against the Khalif’s 
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law; whose power has seated dynasties in Egypt and in 
Spain ; in favour of whose descendant even the ’Abb4si Khalif 
essayed to alter the succession-line of the vicegerents of God. 
The sympathy which this oppressed House has evoked from 
subject races, and its pliant yielding to foreign ideas, made it 
the parent of the strangest and the most outrageous of the doc- 
trines which have grown fungus-like upon the mighty trunk 
of Islam; the mysterious doctrines of the Ismé‘ilians, the 
apostolic succession of the Iméms, the blind devotion of the 
credulous Berber, the horrors of the Karmathian, the detest- 
able Vehmgericht of the ‘ Assassins,’ the reign of terror of the 
mad khalif of Egypt, and the wild apotheosis of the monster 
among the Druse dwellers of the Lebanon; all owe their origin 
to the schism of the House of ’Ali. The Shi'a have had a 
hand in most of the troubles of the East. Wherever they 
were found in subjection, there infidelity and sansculottism had 
a refuge. The hatred of the followers of ’Ali towards the 
upholders of his enemies has never slackened, neither is their 
love and reverence for the holy family one jot abated; and 
both find fuel in the moving scenes of the Passion Play of 
‘Hasan and Hoseyn.’ They witness that play with an enthu- 
siasm which strikes a Western beholder with amazement. The 
highest triumphs of the modern stage, when the actor’s genius 
has thrown its whole power into the grandest productions of 
the old drama, and the artist, the historian, and the mecha- 
nician have combined to heighten the illusion by every con- 
trivance of stage effect and minute accuracy of detail, awaken 
no fury of sympathy such as this simple ill-formed play 
produces with ‘ properties’ and accessories so rude that they 
would have been scoffed at even in that plain little Globe 
Theatre on the Surrey side, whose bareness Shakspere 
covered with his art as with a king’s mantle. Only in the 
Passion Play which Ober-Ammergau has made famous can a 
parallel be found to this Oriental witchery; and even there, 
with far greater skill and preparation, and a more artistic 
setting, the audience seems cold and indifferent to the 
Saviour’s griefs by contrast with the tear-stained faces of these 
heart-broken Easterns, who bewail with dust-defiled head, and 
heaving breast, smitten with passionate hands, the martyrdom 
of their redeemer. Where else in the whole world shall we 
see such passion of grief, such grandeur of selfless sympathy, 
as here, where the people forget the passing of time and the 
change of place, and taking the rude platform for the real 
scene of the martyrdom, and the actors for those they repre- 
sent, furiously stone the soldiers of Yezid and drive them 
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from the stage; and the murderer-actor so loses himself in 
his part, that he thinks he sees the real Hoseyn in the man 
before him, and actually beheads him before all eyes! Such 
things have been known in the playing of this wonderful 
drama; and so commonly, that it has become difficult to find 
actors who will take the unpopular parts, for fear of death or 
at least a serious bodily mischief; and Russian prisoners, 
Morier tells us, have been impressed to act the murderers, 
who, as soon as the bloody deed was done, the martyrdom 
accomplished, fled from the theatre in mortal terror. Even 
the murderers cannot go through their parts without tears in 
their eyes—so deeply do the sufferings of their actor-victims 
touch their compunctious hearts! 

The story of these ancient wrongs, this tragedy of the early 
days of Islam, which is so real to millions in India and Persia, 
seems very far away and meaningless to us, who scarcely know 
the names of the martyrs, and can with difficulty separate the 
early history of the Arabs from our recollections of the 
‘ Thousand and One Nights.’ But this tragedy is no fiction, 
though it has furnished the basis for a thousand wild fancies of 
Mohammadan devotees for many centuries. ‘Those of us who 
still read our Gibbon may remember the fine passages in which 
the greatest of England’s historians relates the wrongs of the 
House of ’Ali. It is an affecting story, which moves us more 
in its simple outline than in the mythical dress with which 
adoring ages have wrapped it round, and whence modern 
writers have drawn their imaginary ideals of the martyrs’ con- 
duct and character. Little as Eastern history has entered 
into the ordinary circle of reading, we have most of us heard 
of the lion-hearted ’Ali, the Bayard of Islam, nephew of 
Mohammad and adopted by him as his own son, the second 
convert to the new faith, and from first to last the staunchest 
friend and valiantest warrior that ever stood at the Prophet's 
right hand. It was the common report that ’Ali would succeed 
Mohammad as the leader of Islam, and when the Prophet died 
it was a surprise to the Muslims that he had not named ’Ali as 
the first Khalif. Without such express appointment the post 
was sure to be contested; and the jealousy of certain families 
and political parties, the seniority of other chief men, and the 
hatred of Aisha, Mohammad’s favourite wife, whom ’Ali with 
some reason had suspected of an intrigue, combined to exclude 
him from the supreme power, which had not been specially 
intrusted to him by the Prophet, and for which his near kin- 
ship with Mohammad constituted no claim. It is a mistake 
into which many writers, following Shi'i legends, have fallen, 
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to compassionate ’ Alf as the lawful Khalif deprived of his rights 
by usurpers. There were no rights in the case. However 
much a sentiment of reverence for the family of their prophet 
may have inclined the early Muslims to prefer them to other 
claimants, there was no doctrine of heredity established at the 
time of ’Ali. The election to the office of Khalif, or chief of 
the religion and the state, was vested in the whole body of the 
Faithful, and with certain restrictions was open to any can- 
didate who might offer himself. The prime qualification was 
not near kinship to the Prophet, but the capacity to rule—the 
strong will, the wakeful energy, the prudence, the diplomatic 
skill, which could alone maintain order in the mixed and 
rebellious empire which Mohammad had united by his su- 
preme influence, but which was now threatening to break up 
into its original divisions. The bold resolute "Omar was 
undoubtedly the fitter man for this difficult position than the 
more shrinking and scrupulous ’Ali, and Mohammad’s old 
friend Abé-Bekr had also, by his age and the respect in which 
he was held of all men, as well as by his wise, conciliating 
spirit, a valid title to the supreme voice. The people did well 
to prefer these men to Ali, who assuredly was not made of the 
stuff whereof conquering kings are fashioned. But when 
these were gone, and the feeble "Othman, the tool of the 
enemies of ’Ali, had met his death, there was no one so highly 
esteemed among the oldest supporters of Mohammad as his 
adopted son, and we may be sure that the fact of his being the 
husband of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, and the father of 
Hasan and Hoseyn, once the favourites of their dying grand- 
father, and now his sole male representatives, did not tell 
against ’Ali: and in 655 he became the fourth Khaiif of 
Islam. 

’Alf’s reign was brief and troubled. He could not enforce 
his authority on the distant provinces of the momently in- 
creasing empire; and Mo’dwiya, the governor of Syria, and 
representative of a family which had always been at feud with 
that of Mohammad and ’Ali, openly refused to submit to his 
rule, and proclaimed himself Khalif in his room. Whilst 
still waging an unequal contest with this pretender, ’Ali was 
assassinated in the mosque at Kiufa, not by his enemy’s orders, 
but by the hand of the agent of a puritan sect, who deplored 
the divisions of Islam and thought to heal them by the removal 
of ’Ali and his opponents, Mo’4wiya and ’Amr, at the same 
time. Unfortunately they only succeeded in murdering ’Ali, 
and Mo’féwiya, who had made the Khalif’s five years of reign a 
burden to him, survived to persecute ’Ali’s sons and to establish 
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his dynasty, which we call that of the ‘ Ommiade’ or Umawi 
Khalifs, firmly at Damascus. 

The followers of ’Ali proclaimed his elder son, Hasan, 
Khalif; but this poor-spirited youth was content to sell his 
pretensions to the throne to his father’s enemy for a handsome 
pension, upon which he lived at Medina in the midst of his 
well-stocked harim in luxurious retirement. On his death, his 
brother Hoseyn became the lawful Khalif in the eyes of the 
partisans of the House of ’Ali, who ignored the general admis- 
sion of the authority of the ‘Ommiades,’ and sought to esta- 
blish a principle of hereditary succession in the line of the 
Prophet’s daughter Fatima, ’Ali's wife. For a time Hoseyn 
remained quietly at Medina, leading a life of devotion, and 
declining to push his claims. But at length an opportunity 
for striking a blow at the rival House presented itself, and 
Hoseyn did not hesitate to avail himself of it. He was in- 
vited to join an insurrection which had broken out at Kifa, 
the most mutinous and fickle of all the cities of the empire ; 
and he set out with his family and friends, to the number of 
one hundred souls, and an escort of five hundred horsemen, 
to join the insurgents. As he drew nigh to Kéafa, he dis- 
covered that the rising had been suppressed by the ‘Om- 
miade’ governor of the city, and that the country round him 
was hostile instead of loyal tohim. And now there came out 
from Kiifa an army of 4,000 horse, who surrounded the little 
body of travellers, and cut them off alike from the city and the 
river. Hoseyn vainly besought his enemies to give him leave 
to return to the retirement he had always preferred at Medina. 
His entreaties were disregarded, and, seeing death lay inevitably 
before him, he begged his little band of followers to secure 
their own safety in flight: but they were men of the true 
Arab mettle, and, staunch to the death, stood up to the over- 
whelming forces arrayed against their leader. A series of single 
combats, in which Hoseyn and his followers displayed heroic 
courage, ended in the death of the Imam and the men who 
were with him, and the enslaving of the women and children. 
How desperate was the fortitude, how terrible the anguish, 
of the ‘Family of the Tent’ on this fatal field of Kerbela, 
will be seen in analysing the drama which represents this 
tragical history. 

Such is the bare outline of the misfortunes of the House of 
’Ali, so far as they are touched upon in the ‘ Miracle Play of 
‘ Hasan and Hoseyn.’ The later descendants of the afflicted line 
endured many injuries from the orthodox Khalifs of both the 
‘ Ommiade’ and ’Abbasi dynasties, and at times showed them- 
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selves worthiy of their ancestry; but their story does not come 
within the scope of the play, which confines itself to the original 
history, with which nothing in the after history of the ‘ Imams,’ 
as ’Ali’s successors were called, can compare. The bare events 
of this first and greatest epoch in the history of Shii mis- 
fortune, set plainly forth without the embellishments of religious 
fervour or political partisanship, do not seem to warrant the 
immense enthusiasm of the Persians. One may indeed fairly 
admire the many fine qualities of ’Ali, and deplore the 
butchering of his family ; but to go further, and insist on the 
marvellous virtues of the whole household, and the indefeasible 
divine right of ’Ali and his descendants to the throne of Islam, 
is simple folly. The divine right resolves itself, as we have 
seen, into a popular vote; and even the virtues of the family do 
not bear very close inspection. The gentle Ali, of whom 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has invented a fine ideal, was certainly 
gentler than most of his contemporaries, but it was he who con- 
ducted the bloody capture of Khaybar; and his domestic quali- 
ties are placed in a singular light by the historians who men- 
tion his twenty-eight wives or their equivalents. His devo- 
tion to the Prophet, his uncompromising rectitude, his valour, 
and his indecision are the prominent characteristics of ’ Ali. 
The rest is in the fond imagination of his biographers. As to 
Hasan, his son, the latest historian of Islam describes him as 
a voluptuary whom luxury reconciled to the loss of a crown, 
and in whose eyes women and wealth outweighed the ignominy 
of a purchased abdication. The story of his being poisoned by 
command of the Khalif Yezid, son of the hated Mo’iwiya, 
appears to be a fable. Hasan died, like any common Muslim, 
in his bed, and was no martyr after all. The same authority 
brands Hoseyn as an adventurer who had laid himself open to 
the charge of perjury and high treason. It is possible to exag- 
gerate as much on one side as the other, and Professor Dozy is 
perhaps as unfair to the House of ’Ali as Mr. Arnold is unduly 
partial. The truth seems to lie between—in the view which 
accords to ’Ali and his family all the merits of a worthy but 
persecuted line of pretenders to a throne they were ill quali- 
fied to fill, but which cannot grant them the aureoles of saints 
and martyrs. 

Round this simple story of rival families, impotent claims, 
and cruel suppression has grown up a wonderful crop of fables, 
by which the family of ’Ali, and especially Hoseyn, have been 
credited with qualities almost divine. Unable to believe that 
their Imam was conquered and killed against his will, the 
Shia have made the whole tragedy a predestined case of 
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vicarious sacrifice. Hoseyn is foretold as a victim in the cause 
of Islam. He shall die for the sake of my people, says Mo- 
hammad of his grandson, according to these legends, and the 
‘Passion Play’ is full of allusions to Hoseyn’s redemptive work 
and voluntary sacrifice of his body for the sins of the Muslim 
world. Hoseyn himself knows, when only a child, the destiny 
that lies before him. ‘ All the rational creatures,’ he says, 
‘men and Jinn, who inhabit the present and future worlds, are 
‘sunk in sin, and have but one Hoseyn to save them;’ and 
when ’Ali speaks mournfully of the woes that shall happen to 
his family, Hoseyn answers, ‘ Father, there is no occasion to 
‘ call these things trials, since all refer to the salvation of our 
‘sinful followers. Thou, Hasan, and I, together with my 
‘mother the virgin, will accept sufferings according to the best 
‘of our ability.” Standing by the grave of Mohammad, be- 
fore departing on the fatal journey to Kerbela, Hoseyn says, 
* How can I forget thy people, since I am going to offer my- 
‘self voluntarily for their sakes?’ and Mohammad tells him 
he has taken off from his heart the burden of grief he had for 
the future state of mankind; and Hoseyn departs with this 
speech, which savours of Siifism: ‘I have found behind this 
‘ veil what my heart has sought after for years. Now I am 
‘made free. I have washed my hands of life. I have girded 
‘myself to do the will of God.’ And so throughout the 
journey and on the field of battle he and all those about him 
are continually referring to this voluntary expiation of the sins 
of his people; and he dies with this thought, and in meek com- 
pliance with the will of God, and will awake at the Resurrec- 
tion with the intercessory power he has purchased with his 
blood. 

Without the introduction of this important element of self- 
sacrifice to idealise the character of Hoseyn, the unvar- 
nished tale might not call forth the intense sympathy with 
which it is received among the Shi’a. When Hoseyn has 
been represented as a self-renouncing redeemer of men, and 
his sufferings voluntarily undergone out of love for mankind, 
the tragedy wears a new interest and gains a wider influence. 
The Persian sects have always shown a leaning towards asceti- 
cism and the renouncing of self—or what they fancied such— 
and this sacrifice of Hoseyn immediately appealed to their 
predisposition. But more than this; the story of a life sur- 
rendered for others’ sake, the sad devotedness of Hoseyn, stir 
a feeling that exists in every heart—a certain admiration for 
self-denial which the most selfish men feel—a sort of worship 
for high ideals of conduct which has a corner in the most un- 
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romantic heart. It is the sorrowful resignedness, the willing 
yet tortured self-dedication of the martyr, that touches. One 
may see in it a Christian side to Islam. In the hard severity 
of the Arabian faith there is too little of the self-giving love 
which renounces all, even life itself, for the sake of others; 
there is more of the stiff-necked pharisaical pride which 
holds up its righteous head on its assured way to the pleasures 
of Paradise. The death of Hoseyn, as idealised by after ages, 
fills up this want in Islam; it is the womanly as against the 
masculine, the Christian as opposed to the Jewish, element 
that this story supplies to the religion of Mohammad. 

But this idealisation of the story of the ‘Family of the 
‘Tent’ is not the cause but the effect of the wide-spread ad- 
miration of the Shi’a for the House of ’Ali. Men must have 
believed in the greatness and goodness of ’Ali and his sons, 
and their just title to the throne, before they came to idealise 
all the virtues they possessed or did not possess. There were 
many influences that made for the Shii cause, especially 
in Persia; and once firmly planted there, it soon found the 
means of widening its boundaries and spreading over a great 
part of the Mohammadan empire. The Persians, as a down- 
trodden race, instinctively sympathised with the family that 
had suffered at the hands of the same oppressors as themselves. 
How quickly this sympathy was kindled, and how widely it 
was felt, may be judged from the fact that the famous Khalif 
El-Mamiin, the son of Hariin er-Rashid, and the descendant 
of Khalifs of unimpeachable orthodoxy, himself recognised the 
title of the Iméms to reign on his throne, and went so far as 
to appoint (though the death of the Imam annulled the appoint- 
ment) the then-living representative of the family of ’Ali, the 
Imiém Er-Rizé, to whose tomb the pious Persian still retires 
to die, as his successor on the throne of the Khalifs of Baghdad, 
and to inscribe the heretical name upon his coinage: and 
why?—because El-Mamin was the representative of the Per- 
sians, by whose aid he had triumphed over his brother El- 
Emin, and-he was bound to favour the sympathies of his 
supporters. And once the Persians had adopted the Shi’ 
cause, it forthwith gained in attractiveness by their develop- 
ment of its mystical side. There were many mysterious pro- 
perties assigned to the members of the holy family, and the 
Persians, with their love of the supernatural, turned them to 
the utmost account, and elaborated a hundred quaint fancies 
and curious dogmas, which considerably aided the propagation 
of the Shi’i heresy, and especially met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the credulous Berbers, from whose fostering 
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succour most of the great sectarian dynasties of Africa, Egypt, 
and Spain derived their first strength. The splendid organisa- 
tion of the schismatics had no parallel in any of the other parties 
of Islam, and the Dé’is, or missionaries, of the Shi'a spread 
the faith abroad in a propaganda which would not have dis- 
credited the Society of Jesus. Finally, the weakness of the 
orthodox ’Abbdsi rule and the unmanageable extent of the 
Khalif's dominions offered a favourable field for rebellion, and 
as it needed a religious excuse to rouse Muslims against their 
spiritual chief, the schism of ’Ali’s House furnished a plausible 
colour to all treasonable agitators, and became an invaluable 
peg on which to hang an insurrection. The founders of all 
the great dynasties that pretended to a rival spiritual power 
claimed a descent, real or pretended, from ’ Ali and the daughter 
of the Prophet. 

From these and like causes Shi'ism found favour in a large 
part of the kingdoms of Islam; and though in Africa it has lost 
most of its hold, Persia and a part of India remain devoted to 
the House of ’Ali. Instead of journeying to Mekka, the Persian 
pilgrims to the Meshed ’Ali, the supposed tomb of ’Ali, in 
the desert near Kiifa, and to the Meshed Hoseyn, ‘the holy, 
‘blissful martyr for to seke’ in his tomb amid the beautiful 
gold-roofed mosques and minarets and the green gardens of 
Kerbelé. ‘In the fourth century a tomb, a temple, a city 
‘arose near the ruins of Kiifa. Many thousands of the Shi'a 
* repose in holy ground at the foot of the vicar of God; and the 
‘ desert is vivified by the numerous and annual visits of the 
‘ Persians, who esteem their devotion not less meritorious than 
‘the pilgrimage to Mekka.’ The rich pay vast sums for the 
privilege of being buried there, and the earth of the vicinity is 
sold to pilgrims at a great price, by reason of the virtue it is 
said to possess. No person, past or present, receives such 
honour and reverence in Persia as the family of ’Ali. It is 
possible to curse freely anything in that country or in the 
world outside without annoyance or hindrance—save the holy 
Imams and the wife of the man you are addressing. 

Every year, as the month of Moharram comes round, this 
devotion displays itself in a grand festival, lasting ten days, in 
which the history and sufferings of the holy family are com- 


. memorated, concluding with the agonising climax of the mar- 


tyrdom of Hoseyn. The whole town—every town throughout 
the country—goes into mourning during these days, and the 
streets are filled with grief-stricken faces. No one seems to 
sleep, and the night is noisy with funeral wakes, and the 
solemn voices of the Seyyids Riiza-khéns, and services 
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are going on perpetually at the theatres, where also twice a 
day the melancholy drama is performed which shows the vast 
multitudes who resort thither the tragical history of the mar- 
tyrs of Kerbelé. The theatre (¢ekya) is a plain inclosure, 
built or boarded off in the court of a mosque or palace, or any 
other. open space, or permanently attached to a rich man’s 
house. It is sheltered from the sun and the rain by an enor- 
mous awning, stretched on masts, hung with panther and 
tiger skins, shields and swords, and countless lamps. In the 
centre is a brick platform, surrounded with a scaffolding of 
black poles, from which hang coloured lamps to light up the 
evening performances. At the back of the platform is placed 
the ¢abut, or model of the martyrs’ tombs, which forms a very 
important part of the ‘ properties,’ and in the houses of the rich, 
instead of the common lath and plaster and tinsel, is made of 
gold and silver, or ivory and ebony, elaborately inlaid. 

These ¢abuts are not only found in the theatres, but are 
placed all over the city; rich and poor erect them; bonfires 
are kept constantly blazing before them, and groups of frantic 
men and women dance round them, and leap through the 
flames, to the music of castanets, and the yells of wild Berbers, 
who beat themselves with chains and prick their flesh with 
needles, in remorse for the sin of one of their race, who is re- 
ported by tradition to have mocked at the sufferings of the holy 
martyrs. Even the poorest keep some sort of illumination 
alight during this great festival, if it be only a nightlight in a 
jar sunk in the earth. 

In front of the ¢abit, in the theatre, are placed the ‘ properties’ 
of the play—Hoseyn’s banner, sword and spear, and the like, 
and the tank which is to represent the river Euphrates; and 
in front is a movable pulpit. Simple as are these prepara- 
tions, the theatre is often a spectacle of Oriental magnificence 
of the most splendid and profusé order. The performances 
and the decorations are generally the gift of some noble or rich 
man, who has a mind for popularity in this world and the next, 
and has no dislike to making an opportunity for the display 
of his jewellery and treasures, which are sometimes exhibited to 
the value of millions of pounds. All religious people are 
aware that to give a ta’ziya, or performance of the miracle- 
play, is to collect bricks for one’s eternal mansion in the skies: 
and the costlier the bricks, the better for the soul. A specially 
gorgeous chamber in the wall is often prepared to assist in the 
representation of scenes which are meant to depict splendour, 
such as that where the Khalif’s court at Damascus is intro- 


 . ; and in this chamber royal jewels of untold value 
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sparkle, and the richest stuffs and embroideries of the country fi; 
are used to decorate it. Round the walls of the theatre are p 
! beautifully ornamented boxes (or the windows of the over- tl 
3 looking houses may serve) which are quickly filled by their 6 
aia wealthy decorators,—else anyone might enter them, for the ol 
ey play is open free to all the world, except Sunnis. The whole cl 
4 theatre is bathed in a dazzling light, from the thousand wax FT al 
.o candles that surround the tabut, and the lamps and lustres m 
: and chandeliers of coloured glass that hang in all directions of 
i from the awning and light up the beautiful porcelain vases a 
if and the paintings and the hundred treasures of art and an- Ww 
} tiquity that are spread recklessly around. We might be- th 
lieve that the golden prime of the good Haran er-Rashid was ti 

come back to the world that had long mourned its departure, 

4 and that we were again walking in the magic world of Afrits W 
a and bottled Jinn, and lamps, and rings, and one-eyed Calenders, a 
qT which Jafar and his master, with black Mesrir, invaded in 
a | their nocturnal rambles. tl 
1 These theatres with their decorations are costly gifts to the r 
i people. Their preparation and embellishment, together with v 
Hy the pay * and entertainment of the actors, who are always royally k 
Ti entreated, and the constant distribution of largesses, sometimes r 
1 reach no trifling total, and seven millions of francs have been Y 

expended on a single theatre during the ten days. Hardly any- 0 
thing can be used twice—the decorations are given to the poor b 
‘ at the end of the performance, except those portions which are . 
f: solemnly buried on the last day. Yet so little is the cost taken t! 
bi into account, that a large town, like Teheran, will erect a 0 
number of tekyas, on every available open space ; and theatres it 
have been built so large as to gather within them twenty thou- 0 
sand persons, d 
The audience—except the blazing mass of jewellery and r 
gorgeous apparel in the side boxes occupied by the rich and e 
noble—are seated cross-legged on the floor, squeezing close up i 
to the platform, so that the actors mount to itover them. And n 
before that eager multitude, heated with the crowding and the i 

excitement of the time—in the midst of that glare of light and 
ea ae c 
* The pay of a jeune premier with a good voice has been known to a ] 
reach 300 tomans, or nearly 150/., for the ten days of the performance : 4 
+ but it must be remembered that the actors generally perform half a ‘ 
dozen ta’ziyehs in one day in large towns, the same troop going from : 
one tekya to another from five o’clock in the morning to late in the . 
evening. The men of Ispahan are preferred for the leading parts on . 
account of their graceful dialect and their exceptional elocutionary t 
powers. : ‘ 
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flash of jewels and mingled glory of Eastern colour—on that plain 
platform, with no scenery, no accessories, a heap of straw for 
the plain of Kerbel&, and a copper basin for ‘ the great river, 
‘ the river Euphrates ’—without backgrounds or footlights, with- 
out a trace of mystery or illusion—a body of earnest men, and 
children filled with a solemn child’s awe of unknown mysteries, 
aided by a prompter and chorus, will act, in the soft chanting 
manner of the East, the story of the martyrs, the Passion Play 
of ‘Hasan and Hoseyn,’ till the whole multitude, actors and 
audience, will forget where they are and who they are, and 
will sway and groan and weep and shout as though the things 
they saw were no acting, but the real sufferings of their mar- 
tyred saints. 

This Drama, played in this rude fashion, yet with the skill 
which comes of real enthusiasm added to careful training, is 
a potent means of keeping alive the zeal of the Shi'a. It 
touches the people in their tenderest sympathies. It reminds 
the Persians of their own oppression under a foreign yoke, in 
recalling the persecution, by the same oppressors, of the martyr 
whose cause they identified with their own. Hoseyn was their 
kinsman, not only by the bond of suffering, but by the tie of mar- 
riage; for he had wedded the daughter of the last Sassanian King 
Yezdegird, whom Sa’d and his Arabs vanquished on the field 
of Kadisia. It reminds them of tragedies in their own history, 
before Shi'ism became the ruling faith, when the hateful 
Sunnis were trampling them under bloody feet. It brings to 
their mind cruelties which were but the legitimate continuation 
of the murderous work at Kerbelé. It fires them with fierce 
indignation against their oppressors. The softening influence 
of the self-sacrifice of Hoseyn, as depicted in the play, whilst it 
draws tears from their eyes, calls forth no answering gentle- 
ness and long-suffering in their own lives. They see not the 
example, but the victim to be avenged ; and so real and earnest 
is their hate, that it fares ill with any Sunni whom they may 
meet in this period of excitement. The festival of Moharram 
is an anxious time for the Government of India. 

Travellers in Persia and Indian residents have often written 
of this play. At the beginning of this century Morier pub- 
lished accounts of his two journeys through Persia, and 
described, though briefly and without specimens, this drama ; 
and a native of the Deccan, Jaffur Shurreef, in his ‘ Qanoon-e- 
* Islam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India,’ translated 
in 1832 by Dr. Herklots—a work which seems to have escaped 
the observation of later writers—devotes considerable space to 
a minute description of the play and the rites of Moharram. 
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The Comte de Gobineau, in his ‘Trois Ans en Asie,’ and 
more fully in his ‘ Religions et Philosophies en Asie,’ has 
accorded it very detailed and interesting notices, which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has popularised for English readers in 
an essay which appeared in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine’ and was 
afterwards incorporated in the new edition of ‘ Essays in 
* Criticism.’ Professor Dozy, in his ‘ Essai sur l’ Histoire de 
‘ ’Islamisme,’ has devoted much space to a graphic description 
of the Moharram festival and the play. ‘The best account, 
however, is to be found in Chodzko’s beautiful little volume, 
the ‘ Théatre Persan,’ in which not only is the performance 
and the setting of the play described, but five scenes are 
translated at length. But no complete version or translation 
of this remarkable drama had appeared in any language until 
Sir Lewis Pelly brought out his handsome volumes. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to speak of the plays rather than 
play; for on no two occasions is the performance precisely 
the same ; the treatment of the subject, the number of scenes, 
and the choice of them, vary in every instance, and the words 
are subject to the extemporaneous modifications of the actor as 
well as the changes which the anonymous playwrights, following 
the progress of the art of developing legends, are compelled 
from time to time to introduce. The scenes extracted from 
Count Gobineau by Mr. Arnold do not tally with the cor- 
responding scenes in Sir Lewis Pelly’s edition; and the former 
mentions scenes which are absolutely wanting in the latter. 
Chodzko, again, differs from Sir Lewis Peily, and his manu- 
script of thirty-three scenes contains incidents altogether missing 
here. But practically the scenes are very much the same 
in all accounts; the difference is chiefly of words, and the 
absence of certain portions may be accounted for by Sir Lewis 
Pelly’s admission that out of fifty-two scenes he omitted 
fifteen, with the design, as he says, of ‘ drawing the line some- 
‘ where even in harrowing up the feelings:’ a more obvious 
reason is surely the shortening of an apparently endless book. 
The differences between the several versions are so immaterial, 
and the general aim and character of the play are so constant 
in all, that those who read Sir Lewis Pelly’s ‘ Miracle Play 
‘ of Hasan and Hosain, may be sure they have a fair example of 
the drama that exercises so powerful an influence on innu- 
merable audiences in Persia and among our Indian fellow- 
countrymen. 

In speaking of the manner in which the work has been done, 
we have to do with several editors: First, Sir Lewis Pelly, 
who had the wisdom to turn his political residence at the Per- 
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sian Gulf from 1862 to 1873 to literary account by having the 
play taken down from the lips of a Persian theatrical teacher 
and prompter of actors, put into English, annotated, and pub- 
lished. Secondly, his assistants, Messrs. Edwards and Lucas, 
who translated it. Thirdly, Mr. Wollaston, who edited it and 
added notes. Fourthly, Dr. Birdwood, who contributed a pre- 
face. The thanks of all Orientalists—nay, of all who take an 
interest in the varied phases of religious sentiment—are due to 
Sir Lewis Pelly for his enterprising zeal in collecting the play 
from an authoritative oral source and having it put into an 
English dress. His share in the production does not extend 
further, butit is the chief share after all. It would be well if 
her Majesty’s diplomatic servants more often directed their 
energies to the preservation of the curiosities of the people 
among whom they live, for which their position offers peculiar 
advantages. The Queen’s representatives in Persia have cer- 
tainly always set a good example, and the labours of Ambas- 
sadors such as Sir John Malcolm and Sir Gore Ouseley 
may well spur others to the same endeavours. This work of a 
Resident in the Persian Gulf may rank with the more learned 
researches of former great Englishmen in Persia, inasmuch as 
it perpetuates the fame of one of the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions of the great Mohammadan religion. 

It is to be regretted, however, that Sir Lewis Pelly was not 
more fortunate in his choice of translators for the play. That 
there are few tasks more difficult than translation is universally 
admitted, and the difficulty is perhaps unusually great in 
translating from Oriental works. It is essential to preserve 
the character of the original, to keep the Eastern colouring, 
and at the same time to bring the work within the comprehen- 
sion of persons unacquainted with Eastern ways of thought and 
speech: and to maintain this even balance, to produce a trans- 
lation which is at once true to the character and tone of the 
original, and is conformable to the mental and literary demands 
of the West, is one of the most delicate tasks in the world. 
Lane’s ‘ Thousand and One Nights’ is perhaps the most per- 
fect example of this kind of work in English, though even in 
his case there are critics who assert that he has allowed the 
balance to lean unduly to the Oriental side, and so asks too 
much of the reader’s knowledge and patience. Professor 
Palmer’s beautiful rendering of the Egyptian poet Beha-ed-din 
Zoheyr, on the other hand, inclines to the Western side and 
loses something of the tone of the original. All French 
translations fail in this direction, because the French tongue 
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is apparently incapable of representing any national colour- 
ing but its own. 

If there were one case above all others, when the due main- 
tenance of Eastern tone and idiom were absolutely essential 
to the merit of a translation, that case would be the ‘ Miracle 
‘ Play of Hasan and Hoseyn.’ The nature of the play—its bare 
simplicity, its imperfect cohesion, its rambling dialogue—de- 
mands vivid Eastern colour to render it at all effective to 
European readers. And, on the other hand, the careful pre- 
servation of a high dramatic level, a studied simplicity of style, 
the avoidance of all vulgarisms, and the utmost purity of dic- 
tion, alone could redeem this play from tediousness and even 
absurdity. These two conditions, truthfulness to the original 
tone, and perfection of English workmanship, would seem too 
obvious to anyone acquainted with the literature of transla- 
tions to need stating, were it not that Messrs. Edwards and 
Lucas appear to be wholly ignorant of any such principles. By 
a complete indifference to the preservation of the Oriental 
colour, and by employing a species of English slang, where 
style and poetic level can find no place, these gentle- 
men have succeeded in producing perhaps the worst translation 
we have ever seen. There is enough of the absurd in the 
original details of the play to make it extremely difficult at 
times to remember the really powerful and affecting character 
of the whole; and since we cannot but feel that it is a dis- 
grace for anyone, who respects the things that deeply stir 
the hearts of men, to be moved to laughter at a work which 
contains so many of the elements of true sacredness, we are 
not grateful to the translators for having exerted themselves to 
express a religious drama in the language of a third-rate farce. 
Messrs. Edwards and Lucas would doubtless be competent to 
write the English ofa German conversation-book, as the Eng- 
lish goes in such publications, but they are eminently unfitted 
for any work that requires an appreciation of the delicacies of 
style, or a knowledge of the bare essentials of a good transla- 
tion from a poetical or dramatic original. When colloqui- 
alisms like, ‘ With my best compliments to my father,’ ‘ Many 
‘ happy returns,’ ‘ Be kind enough to,’ are constantly occur- 
ring; when every request, even for leave to rush upon certain 
death, is accompanied by the word ‘ please,’ like a demand 
for potatoes at a table d’héte; when Hoseyn offers to give 
the angel ‘ a slight inkling into facts,’ and the two ‘go for a 
‘ stroll,’ with the object of realising this friendly proposal; 
when the same Imém, chiding his sister for her excessive 
grief at his approaching death, bids her not weep ‘nor be 
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so very much upset,’ and another sister observes at this trying 
moment that the martyr ‘ struts about gaily,’ and a brother, 
overcome with emotion, remarks that ‘ heaven is rotating most 
singularly,’ and a youth going to death takes his leave with the 
expression, ‘I beg your pardon, and meanwhile bid you 
‘ adieu; ’ and when, finally, it is confidently affirmed that at 
sight of the valiant deeds of Hoseyn, the Almighty himself 
will ery, ‘ Bravo! ’—it is, we think, abundantly evident that 
the translators, whatever their knowledge of Persian may be, 
are wholly destitute of literary training, and are unable even 
to make a commonly cultured use of their mother-tongue. 
Their epithets are throughout ill-chosen ; their phrases as a 
rule the most inappropriate conceivable in the circumstances ; 
their sentences are one vast museum of curious specimens of 
bathos; and that peculiarity in their writing, which (as the 
truculent Dean of St. Patrick would say) the poverty of the 
English language compels us to call their style, is positively 
a disgrace to British education. But for the interest of its 
subject and the known effects of the play, the book would be 
unreadable. 

As a specimen of the triumphs of style, we quote this pas- 
sage from vol. ii. p. 87. There are hundreds as bad or worse ; 
but this one will serve as an example. Hoseyn bids farewell 
to an old woman-servant, who had implored him not to leave 
his family and go to a certain death on the field of Kerbela, 
in these words :— 

‘Thou hast also dandled Hoseyn most caressingly in thy arms. 
Thou art black-faced, that is true, but thou hast, I opine, a pure white 
heart, and art much esteemed by us. ‘To-day I am about to leave 
thee, owing thee, at the same time, innumerable thanks for the good 
services thou hast performed ; but I beg thy pardon for all inconsiderate 
actions on my part,’ 


It is a relief to be able to say that the general editor, Mr. 
Arthur Wollaston, has done his part carefully and creditably. 
It was, as he says, hard to edit a translation when the original 
text was not forthcoming; and under this disadvantage he 
may be congratulated on his discharye of the task. His notes 
and analyses of scenes are clear and to the point, and chosen 
either from high authorities or writers of fine descriptive powers, 
and it may be affirmed that, of all the obscurities and allusions 
in the text which might fairly puzzle an English reader, he 
has left scarcely one unexplained. He is commendably accu- 
rate in giving the edition-dates of the books he quotes, and 
even the latitude and longitude of the places mentioned in the 
play ; and his transliteration of the original names (which we 
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take the liberty of changing in quotations) is unusually careful. 
At the same time, it must be observed that an Orientalist who 
piques himself, as Mr. Wollaston does, on minute literal accu- 
racy should not have allowed such mistakes as Misab or 
Musab (for Mus’ab), ’Ayishah (for ’Aishah), Téif (for Taif), 
and Jinns (for Jinn, a plural word—the parallel case of 
Shi’ahs is excusable), to leave his hands; and he cannot be 
pardoned such a serious blunder as making Zeyn-el-’ A’ bidin into 
four words, Zain-ul-’ Abid-din, and contracting it into ’Abid- 
din, or even familiarly "Abid. Zeyn-el-’A’bidin means ‘the 
‘ ornament of the worshippers,’ and ’A’bidin is a genitive plural 
form, and has nothing to do with din, ‘ religion,’ as Mr. Wol- 
laston’s spelling seems to infer. To call a person ’A’bidin is 
to speak nonsense, whilst Abid, being but a fragment of the 
last, is still more meaningless. This is a serious blunder for 
a scholar, but it is about the only one: the other mistakes are 
only trifling misspellings and the like, which, nevertheless, like 
the peculiar form of an American author’s name, ‘ W. Irvine,’ 
on p. 91, it was Mr. Wollaston’s business to correct. 

The editor is not to be blamed for the faults of the transla- 
tion: before that matchless style the boldest man stands power- 
less. And he was probably equally impotent to correct Dr. 
Birdwood’s preface. This is intended to put readers in a posi- 
tion to understand the drama, and it certainly furnishes in a 
fragmentary way a good deal of information on the origin and 
history of the Shi’i schism, and a graphic account of the Mo- 
harram festival and the performance of the play. But Dr. 
Birdwood should have had more respect for the public, whose 
confidence he has gained by former work, than to let the pre- 
face go out with so many unscholarlike blunders and incon- 
sistencies and incomplete statements. Such words as Moseil- 
mah, al Makanna, al Mohdi, Ismalians, Cadijah compared 
with Karijah, Amrou, Harro, and Amer son of Saed, and the 
like are blots on ascholar’s work. The old blunder of trans- 
lating Abd-Bekr (or Beker, as Dr. Birdwood has it) ‘ the 
‘ Father of the Virgin,’ i.e. of Ayesha (sic), is revived. The 
Assassins are not co-extensive with the Ism#ilians, but are 
included in them. The ‘ Ommiyah Caliphs’ (called ‘ Ommiade ’ 
in the next page) did not reign a hundred years, but ninety-two, 
and the ’Abbasis began to reign either in 749 or 750, but not 
in both years, as Dr. Birdwood would have us believe. The 
writer should have made up his mind before publishing the 
preface whether to spell the early Shi’i dynasty ‘ Bouides’ or 
‘ Bouyides,’ and not have written both forms within six lines. 
But it is needless to heap up instances of the careless manner 
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in which this introduction has been compiled: we can only 
regret that it was not submitted to Mr. Wollaston’s revision 
with the rest of the work. 

In the performance of the play there is a sort of equivalent 
to an overture, which varies in every case. A prologue is 
recited by a dervish or mullah, or in their absence by the 
ordinary choragus of the actors. It is thus briefly described 
by Dr. Birdwood, but longer addresses are recorded by Count 
Gobineau and Mr. Arnold :— 


‘ The thronging visitors at first cover the whole area of the inclosure, 
laughing and talking like a crowd at a fair. But in the midst of the 
hubbub a signal is given, it may be by the muffled beating of a drum, 
in slow time, the measured beats becoming fainter and more faint, 
until step by step the people fall back into their places, and are at 
length hushed in a silence which is most expressive in its dramatic 
effect. Then a mullah enters the pulpit, and intones a sort of 
“ argument” or prelude to the play. He begins in some such form as 
this: “ O ye Faithful, give ear! and open your hearts to the wrongs 
and sufferings of his Highness the Imam ’Ali, the vicegerent of the 
Prophet, and let your eyes flow with tears, as a river, for the woes 
that befel their Highnesses the beloved Imams Hasan and Hoseyn, the 
foremost of the bright youths of Paradise.” 

‘ For a while he proceeds amid the deep silence of the eager audience, 
but as he goes on, they will be observed to be swaying to and fro, and 
all together; at first almost imperceptibly, but gradually with a 
motion that becomes more and more marked. Suddenly a stifled sob 
is heard, or a cry, followed by more and more sobbing and crying, and 
rapidly the swaying to and fro becomes a violent agitation of the 
whole assembly, which rises in a mass, everyone smiting his breast 
with open hand, and raising the wild, rhythmical wail of Ya Ali! 
Ay Hasan! Ay Hoseyn! Ay Hasan! Ay Hoseyn! Hoseyn Shéh! 
As the wailing gathers force, and threatens to become ungovernable, a 
chorus of mourners, which has formed almost without observation on 
the arena, begins chanting, in regular Gregorian music, a metrical 
version of the story, which calls back the audience from themselves, 
and imperceptibly at last soothes and quiets them again. At the 
same time the celebrants come forward, and take up the “ properties ” 
before the tdbit, and one represents Hoseyn, another El-’Abbas, 
his brother and standard-bearer, another El-Hurr, and another Shemmar, 
all going through their parts (which it seems to be the duty of the 
chorus every now and then more fully to explain), not after the manner 
of actors, but of earnest men, absorbed in some high sacrament, without 
consciousness of themselves or of their audience.’ (xx.) 


The ten days’ performances (ta’ziyas) ought to represent 
severally the events of each of the ten days of the original his- 
tory ; but Dr. Birdwood doubts whether this is ever strictly 
carried out in India. It is certain that the arrangement of 
the play, like the form and decoration of the theatre, and 
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the manner of the performance, varies greatly in different 
parts of the East. The first day should properly describe the 
departure of Hoseyn, against the entreaties of his friends, on 
the fatal journey to Kafa; but it is usual to act various pre- 
liminary scenes before arriving at this point. A certain amount 
of suspense increases the excitement of the audience ; and ac- 
cordingly the actors go through some incident taken from the 
Old Testament or from Eastern history, or from the legends 
of ’Ali or of Hoseyn’s youth, before they enter upon the main 
theme. Thus, Sir Lewis Pelly’s edition presents eleven scenes 
(and others have probably been omitted) before that de- 
scribing the departure of Hoseyn from Medina, though it must 
not be inferred that all these scenes were acted at a single 
Moharram. The prompter or manager would probably select 
two or three, and then proceed to the great subject of the 
drama. 

The first scene in Sir Lewis Pelly’s version represents the 
familiar picture of Joseph thrown into the well by his brethren. 
His sufferings and Jacob’s anguish at the loss of his son are 
expatiated upon only in order to enhance the impression of the 
still greater sufferings of the martyrs at Kerbelé presently to 
be set forth, and Jacob is made to admit the triviality of his 
woes in comparison with Hoseyn’s to the angel Gabriel, who 
is sent to console the bereaved patriarch. 


‘Gabriel (to Jacob). Peace be unto thee, thou wise prophet: the 
incomparable God, sending thee salutation, says: “ What thinkest 
“ thou, O afflicted one? Is thy Joseph more precious than Moham- 
“‘ mad’s dear grandson, before whose eyes all his companions were first 
“slain, and his own body being riddled by arrows, he was after- 
“wards most cruelly put to death, and his corpse thrown on the 
“ ground ?” 

Jacob. Oh, may a thousand ones like me and my Joseph be a 
ransom for Hoseyn! May a thousand Josephs be the dust of his feet ! 
May the curse of God rest on Yezid and his party, who cruelly mur- 
dered that Imim! Come, O Gabriel! show me the plain of Kerbela, 
for God’s sake! 

Gabriel. O Jacob, may Gabriel be a ransom for thee! May I perish 
for thy name, thou manifest messenger of God! Come and peep 
through my finger. Behold thence the land of Kerbela. 

Jacob. Declare unto me, O messenger of the glorious Lord, part of 
the sad transaction of Kerbela, for thy speech has greatly grieved me; 
it has rendered my eyes like the river Jeyhun. 

Gabriel. Alas! the tyranny of the cruel spheres! Who can hear 
the sad things done in Kerbeli! Injustice and oppression, hatred and 
enmity, shall attain to their perfection in that plain of trial as regards 
the descendants of God’s Prophet. One shall hear no cry from that 
holy family but for bread and water. Their sad voices shall reach the 
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very throne of the Majesty on high. Their tears shall saturate all that 
field of battle. The children of that King of religion shall subsist on 
the tears alone of their own eyes.’ (i. 17, 18.) 


And so the scene ends. Throughout all the early part of 
the play, before the actual journey of Hoseyn begins, the one 
object is to foreshadow the great sacrifice by examples of lesser 
sufferings. Everyone knows already, or is told by Mohammad 
or by Hoseyn, the approaching tragedy of Kerbelé; and the 
pains of all are alleviated by the contemplation of the greater 
sufferings of the days to come. Everything leads up to the 
crowning act of Hoseyn’s life. The child Ibrahim, the warrior 
*Ali, the Imam Hasan, all are anxious to sacrifice their lives 
for the sins of the people of Islam; but it is only to point out 
the way to Hoseyn’s greater surrender of his life for the souls 
of sinners, by which he alone obtained the high power of 
intercession with God in the Last Day. Throughout these 
earlier scenes, Hoseyn is the principal character, overshadow- 
ing in his splendour even the brightness of Mohammad himself. 
In the second scene, when Mohammad has to choose between 
the death of his own child Ibrahim and ’Ali’s child Hoseyn, 
he sacrifices his own fatherly love to the happiness of the family 
of Ali, and permits Azrdil, the Angel of Death, to draw out 
the soul of Ibréhim. Gabriel then proposes to Mohammad that 
Hoseyn shall be made a propitiation for the sins of ‘ his beloved 
« people, his true family, his broken-winged birds,’ the people of 
Islam ; andonthe Prophet’s consent Gabriel promises thaton the 
Day of Judgment God will forgive all the sins of the people ‘ for 
‘ the Im4m’s meritorious blood’s sake ;’ and Azrail, struck with 
Hoseyn’s appearance, recalls a sentence from the Preserved 
Tablet, the great Book of God, that ‘he who loves Hoseyn and 
‘mourns for him is passed from death unto life.’ It is one of 
the most dramatic scenes in the play. The terror of the child 
at the approach of the Angel of Death, the soothing of Hoseyn, 
and the grief of Mohammad, are finely expressed. 

In the third scene, Mohammad is enlightened by Gabriel as 
to the distribution of the various classes of sinners in the seven 
hells, and finds to his dismay that even Muslims may be 
damned, and is led to the graveyard, where he hears the cries 
of a disobedient son who is condemned to perpetual torture 
because his mother will not forgive him. His agonies in the 
flames are vividly ‘described. All the bystanders are filled 
with compassion, and one after another the sacred family en- 
deavour to induce the mother to forgive her son and deliver him 
from hell; but she continues obdurate until Hoseyn softens 
her heart with a description of the pains he is destined to 
VOL. CLI. NO. CCCIX. M 
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suffer at Kerbeldé, and Gabriel threatens her with untold punish- 
ment if she does not yield to the entreaties of the holy Imam ; 
and at last she consents to release her son from his agony. 
And so all the scenes bear upon the goodness and the influence 
of Hoseyn, and his knowledge and willing acceptance of the 
coming death at Kerbelé, which shall be the redemption of the 
sinners among the Muslims, whose damnation had so deeply moved 
the soul of Mohammad. In the fourth scene,’ Ali shows him- 
self ready to sacrifice his life for the sake of his erring fellow- 
creatures ;—it is only a finger-post to the plain of Kerbela. 
In the fifth scene, the death of Mohammad, from whose dying 
moments the (historical) presence of ’Aisha is studiously 
omitted, serves to admit the declaration of ’Ali’s appointment 
as the first Khalif, and Mohammad’s consignment of the tur- 
ban, Moses’ rod, Solomon’s signet, and the like to this 
favoured disciple. The sixth directs the indignation of the 
Shi'a against the usurping Abi-Bekr, and the cruel Omar, 
whose endeavour to force ’Ali to recognise the former is 
detailed in all its fictitious violence. The death of Fatima in 
the seventh scene is the occasion for the display of the sacred 
relics of the Shi’a—the tooth which Mohammad lost at the 
battle of Ohod, the r.ng which will refresh the lips of ’Ali 
Akbar at Kerbelaé, and the torn shirt which Hoseyn will put 
on when he goes to his death. Distinctions of time are boldly 
disregarded in the whole of this curious drama; everyone 
speaks of the history of the ‘ Family of the Tent’ at Kerbela and 
all that will happen to them, as though they were accomplished 
facts. The death of Ali and the poisoning of his successor 
the Imam Hasan, when the hated dowager, ’Aisha, is intro- 
duced, in order to receive the full brunt of Shi'i indignation, 
on her refusal to allow Hasan to be interred in the sepulchre 
of Mohammad, bring the introductory scenes almost to a close. 
Two more, describing the execution by the governor of Kiifa 
of the envoy whom Hoseyn had sent, in order to feel the 
loyalty of the city, and the murder of the envoy’s sons, in 
violation of the laws of hospitality—the children’s deaths are 
told in an affectingly simple manner—lead us to the main 
theme, the journey and fighting and death of the Imém 
Hoseyn (scenes xii—xxiil). 

On the first day of the sixty-first year of the Flight, or in 
October 680 a.D., in spite of the warnings of his friends 
and the presentiments of his own heart, or, as the Shi'a say, in 
order to accomplish his known fate and work his redemp- 
tive mission, Hoseyn left Medina for Kifa. When Zeyneb, 
his sister, asks Hoseyn why all this slaughter must take place 
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at Kerbela, he answers, ‘ The helpless people of the Prophet 
‘of God have no rock of salvation to fly to for a refuge except 
‘Hoseyn. They have no advocate with God on the Day of 
‘ Judgment except Hoseyn. The way of salvation is shut up 
— them on account of their manifold sins; and, except 
‘ Hoseyn, none can make a proper atonement or propitiation 
‘for transgression. Who could save the people of God from 
‘the wrath to come, seeing the empire of faith has no other 
‘king but Hoseyn?’ And so he goes like a lamb to the 
slaughter. Letters from Kafa arrive, saying how the 
Euphrates is as restless as quicksilver in its longing for him, 
and the land of Kerbelé has worn out its eyes looking for his 
coming. The country of Kiafa is as a tulip-field, but without 
the rose of the face of Hoseyn it seems but thorns to its in- 
habitants. As Hoseyn knew beforehand how deceptive were 
these promises of support, and was aware he should die in that 
same tulip-field, the introduction of these despatches was need- 
less. But it is noticeable that in the attempt to adhere to a 
certain amount of historical truth, and yet to retain the 
favourite traditions and fancies of the Shi’a, consistency is 
wholly lost sight of. The audience are too deeply moved to 
notice the fault, and in such a work as this it would be absurd 
to expect anything different. 

When Hoseyn draws nigh to Kiifa, he meets with a recon- 
noitring party of the army that has been collected to meet 
him, and by the advice of the captain, El-Hurr by name, turns 
off the main road and arrives at Kerbelé. Here, encircled by 
enemies, forbidden either to advance or to retreat, the little 
band meets death bravely in a series of single combats. 
El-Hurr, who had deserted to the party of the Imam, is the first 
to fall, then others go out and fight and are slain, and then 
*Ali Akbar, the eldest son of Hoseyn, who is determined to be 
the first of his family to die for the Imam. 

The death of Kasim, son of Hasan, immediately after his 
marriage with Fatima, a daughter of his uncle Hoseyn, is one of 
the more striking of these preliminary encounters, and forms 
the subject of a special ceremony in the Moharram festival. 
On the seventh day this scene is acted, and the acting is not 
confined to the performance in the theatre. A wedding pro- 
cession winds through the streets by night. The wedding 
presents come first, surrounded by armed men; richly dressed 
servants carry salvers with fruit and flowers and sweetmeats. 
The bridal litter follows, gorgeously embellished with silver 
and lighted up by acrowd of torchbearers. Musicians close the 
rear, and a multitude of spectators. They come to the theatre, 
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and with joyous shouts make the tour of the inclosure, finally 
placing the wedding gifts by the model of the Tombs. Hardly 
are the gifts deposited, when another procession appears. A 
long line of mourners, bearing the bier of the martyred bride- 
groom, surrounded by wailing people, who lead in their midst 
the horse of the martyr, on which are hung his turban, sword, 
and arrows, solemnly traverses the theatre, just as the joyous 
bridal party had traversed it before, and takes up its station, 
like the other, by the Tombs. And then the play goes on. 
No more powerful or effective contrast could be imagined. 
The thought of the bridegroom tearing himself from his bride’s 
caresses and rushing to meet death for his saintly uncle on the 
wedding-day moves intense sympathy in the spectators. The 
peculiar improbability of a marriage in a beleaguered family 
hourly expecting death, the reluctance of everybody to this 
strange union, which the Imam abruptly declares must be 
arranged in accordance with some forgotten wish of his brother 
Hasan, are all unnoticed; the one thought is the heroic devo- 
tion of the bridegroom. 

Scene after scene, we find nothing but accounts of single 
combats between the relations of Hoseyn and the enemy. 
They are all very much alike. They begin with general 
lamentations of the whole of the ‘Family of the Tent.’ Then 
one of them resolves to go out and fight. A heart-breaking 
farewell is gone through, and he departs. After abusing the 
enemy in melodious verse, to which the foes reply in common 
prose, he falls on them and produces a panic of fear. Ex- 
hausted with his exertions he returns to the tents and begs 
Hoseyn to give him water, for he is dying of thirst; or else 
he comes back to see his best-loved brother and sister once 
more; or perhaps he never returns. A second onslaught 
ends his life, and he dies with the profession of faith on his 
lips. The death of ’Abb4s, the brother and standard-bearer 
of Hoseyn, is something of an exception to this common 
model. The sufferings of the Im&m’s little daughter Sukeyna 
impel ’ A bbés to appeal to the enemy for leave to get water from 
the Euphrates, which lay beyond ae He urges that however 
treasonable Hoseyn’s acts may be in the eyes of the enemy, 
his children at least are guiltless ; and they are dying of thirst. 
But leave is refused, and ’Abbés returns in shame to the 
camp. Hoseyn consoles him in his failure, and they both 
resolve to go out and fight. ‘It is high time,’ Hoseyn says, 
‘both of us should swim in our own blood;’ and having 
wrapped themselves in winding sheets, which was the gloomy 
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custom with these martyrs, the two take a lengthy farewell of 
their sisters, and ride towards the enemy. 


‘ Hoseyn (addressing ’Abbds). Dear brother, gird thy loins, for our 
time is very short ; turn to the field of battle and make ready for war. If 
this army, God forbid, should separate us the one from the other, 
we should never be able to see each other’s faces any more. 

’Abbds. I shall never separate myself from thee so long as I live; 
and if I die for thy sake, how fortunate would I then be! Should the 
enemy, however (God forbid !), make a separation between thee and 
me,—should they be able to remove me far away from thee,—where 
am I to see thy dear face, beloved brother, and how am I to be ac- 
quainted with thy circumstances in the field ? 

Hoseyn. If thou be separated from me by accident, go out of the 
field at once in the direction of the camp, and seek me there; and if I 
miss thee in the field, I shall try to find thee there; if I fail to discover 
thee, I will draw out my sword against this wicked enemy, and ask, 
“Where is my brother ? ” 

"Abbds. When I am removed from thee, lay a sword on these villains, 
destroy the whole of them; then probably thou wilt find me. I hope, 
O king of religion, that in passing through the lines, thou wilt be kind 
enough to sit at my head and lament loudly over me.’ 


So they ride on till they come near the enemy, whom they 
harangue in the following duet : 


* Hoseyn (to the enemy). O ye who are devoid of all reputation and 
honour— 
’Abbas. Ye who have given the name of faith to infidelity— 
Hoseyn. Ye who were destined to ill at your incarnation— 
*Abbds. Are ye companions of God? Nay, rather ye are at enmity 
with his Prophet ? 
Hoseyn. Yezid the tyrant is from the seed of adultery. 
’Abbds. And how can one born of an adulteress deserve the Khalifat 
or be fit to rule? 
Hoseyn. Can he be an ornament or adornment of the throne ? 
’Abbds. ’Ali alone and his holy children can be such 2s Hoseyn, 
Hoseyn. O people, Iam the child of the Prophet. 
’Abbds. Hoseyn is lord, and I am his servant. 
Hoseyn. I am the true follower of the Prophet’s religion. 
’Abbds. I am the heir of Haydar’s high office. 
Hoseyn. O ye people, far removed from morality, I am Hoseyn. 
*Abbds. And I am entitled the moon of Beni Hashim. 
Hoseyn. I do not care an atom (sic) whether I am killed. 
’Abbds. Martyrdom is the heritage of my forefathers. 
Hoseyn. I shall shed so much blood in the plain of enmity— 
‘Abbas. That the Creator of the world will say ‘ Bravo!” 
Hoseyn. O ye inhabitants of Kufa, what are our faults? 
*Abbds. Why should a stop be put to our proceedings ? 
Hoseyn. Do ye not know, O wicked people— 
‘Abbas. That of the family of the Prophet, small and great— 
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Hosein. One faints froti ‘weakneds; “and itistantly falls to the 
ground— 

*Abbdas. Another cries out, “ Thirst ! Thirst! ” 

Hoseyn. Have ye compassion on our souls? 

’Abbas. Give ye some water for our children. 

Hoseyn. For the sake of Yezid, who is born of adulterer’s seed— 

"Abbas. How can it be lawful to be cruel to the family of God’s 
Prophet ? 

Hoseyn. If ye will not intercept us in our way— 

"Abbas. We will go to Turkey or Europe. 

Hoseyn. But if ye will not let us escape with our lives— 

"Abbas. We shall lay hold of the cutting sword. 

Hoseyn. What will ye say to my mother [ Fatima, daughter of the 
Prophet] in the Day of Judgment ? 

"Abbas. My judge shall be your adversary on that day. 


*Omar ibn Sa’d, the general of the enemy, in reply, orders 
his soldiers to fall upon the brothers :— 

‘Ibn Sa’d. O ye soldiers of the army, ye ill-starred Syrian troops, 
ye brave men of the field of battle and lion-like heroes, the famous 
"Abbas, the standard-bearer of the thirsty army, the defender of the 
oppressed ! verily Abbas has come to the field for water ; overthrow 
him with a volley of arrows; slay him with spears and daggers.’ 


They engage ; the two brothers become separated :— 
*"Abbds (at the waters of the Euphrates). It is not right to drink 


water while Hoseyn, the king of religion, is parched with thirst; thou 
art a good servant indeed; do not, then, be so faithless.’ 


So he returns to the fight. The army itself reproaches its 
general for attacking the sons of ’Ali—Hoseyn upbraids them 
—and a rout takes place. 

‘ The Army (to Ibn Sa’d). O prince of the world, the reins are gone 
from our hand. Mercy! mercy! Deliver us from ’Abbas, the fierce 
lion, and save us from the King of the age himself! Help thy army, 
for they are all undone; the world is darkened. Alas! alas!’ 


Ibn Sa’d rallies the scattered troops, and ’Abbas is severely 
wounded. Not seeing Hoseyn, he drags himself back to the 
‘camp, according to their agreement before the battle, and asks 
his sister Kulstim if she has seen Hoseyn. 

‘ Kulsim. He came, dear brother, but he seemed to have lost him- 
self; he had received many arrows in different parts of the body. He 
fell from time to time on the centre of the army, every now and then 
saying, “‘ Where is my brother? ”’ 


Hoseyn, who has been desperately seeking for his brother 
over the plain, now comes back, and learns from Kulséim that 
Abbas, not having found him at the camp, had gone back once 
more to the battle. Hoseyn again follows him, and rushes among 
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the enemy. Shemmar tells him he has eut off the hands of ’Abb&s 


and made him brotherless. 


‘*Abbds. My right hand, O God, has fallen off from my body; enable 
my other hand to reach the skirt of Hoseyn. 

Hoseyn (still seeking for him). O land of Kerbeldé, where is Abbas 
the brave? OO land of Kerbela, where is the nightingale of my rose- 
garden ? 

’Abbas. O hope of loving souls, come and save thy brother, who is 
wallowing in his own blood. 

Hoseyn (at the head of ’Abbds). O brother, brother! Now my back 
is broken, now my hope is lost. 

*Abbds. O Hoseyn, art thou pleased with thy servant? Art thou 
satisfied with his past deeds ? 

Hoseyn. Oh, may I be a sacrifice for thee and these thy wounds ! 
I am satisfied with thee, may God be pleased with thee too ! ] 

*Abbas. Now I go, with an earnest desire, to meet the messenger of 
God, saying, J testify that there is no God but the true God.’ (ii. 31-36.) 


The death of “Abbas is followed by a similar martyrdom 
of a certain Hashim, who volunteered in the Imém’s cause. At 
this moment, when the enemy are pursuing Hoseyn very close, 
the angels obtain leave to come to his assistance ; but their aid 
is rejected by the martyr. He shows the angels’ envoy the 
corpses of his dearest friends lying around him, and he says, 
though the crown were put on his head and the universe were 
subservient to him, and the Great Alexander himself were to obey 
his orders, and two worlds were under his control, and though 
Solomon were to consent to be his doorkeeper—‘ Verily, after 
‘ the death of these youths, to reign would be torture. The 
‘ crown of the king would feel like a pan of fire on my head.’ 
So he goes on fighting. Yet so wonderful is his courage, so 
nimble his skill, so heavy his shock, that he still carries 
slaughter among the enemy, and death has not yet claimed 
him. (The story is here strangely interrupted by a legend of 
a Sultan of India threatened by a lion. Hoseyn leaves his 
fighting, is transported to India, addresses the Sultan at some 
length, the lion roaring at the two meanwhile, and then pro- 
ceeds to draw tears of remorse from the penitent animal, whom 
he then takes back with him to Kerbeld, and shows him the 
bodies of the martyrs, who begin to talk in a piteous manner.) 
There is little now left of the fated family. The men are 
all dead save Hoseyn. The women gather together to carry 
his armour and standard. The Imém himself puts on the old 
torn shirt we have heard of before, and prepares for the last 
fight. A dervish from Kabul mysteriously appears, and throws 
himself upon the spears of the enemy. The king of the Jinn 
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comes and offers the help of troops of his genii. But Hoseyn 
is not tempted: ‘ What can I do with the empire of the world, 
‘ or its glories, after my dear ones have all died and gone?’ 
and he goes to meet his foes for the last time. He staggers 
back, wearied and hopeless, and lays his head in the dust. The 
enemy approach and stone him; one draws nigh to slay him. 
His grandfather, the great prophet Mohammad, appears to him 
to console him, and tells him how all this sacrifice of life tends 
to the happiness of the world. And Hoseyn answers: ‘ Seeing 
‘ thy rest consists in my being troubled in this way, I would 
‘ offer my soul, not once or twice, but a thousand times, for 
‘ the salvation of thy people.’ And his dead mother Fatima 
comes and weeps over him. And ‘the accursed Shemmar’ stands 
over him with the gleaming dagger; and Hoseyn dies with 
these words :— 


‘ Hoseyn. O Lord, for the merit of me, the dear child of thy Prophet ; 
O Lord, for the sad groaning of my miserable sister; O Lord, for the 
sake of young Abbas rolling in his blood, even that young brother of 
mine that was equal to my soul, I pray thee, in the Day of Judgment, 
forgive, O merciful Lord, the sins of my grandfather's people, and grant 
me, bountifully, the key of the treasure of intercession. (Dies.)’ 


There are fourteen scenes more before the play is over, but 
with them we shall not concern ourselves. They describe the 
fate of the survivors of Kerbelé, the women and children, the 
cruelty of their captors, various conversions of Christians by 
the miraculous intervention of the departed Imém, and the 
deaths of Zeyneb and other holy personages. The last scene 
represents the Resurrection. The patriarchs and prophets of 
the Jews arise from their sleep one after the other, and implore 
mercy for themselves, but show no anxiety about their flocks 
or the rest of the world. Mohammad is the first to inquire 
about the fate of his people, and to intercede for them. His 
intercession, and Hasan’s, proving of no avail, Hoseyn comes 
forward at the head of the martyrs of Kerbeld, and, in the 
name of their woeful sufferings, prays God to have mercy on 
mankind. The sight of this mangled group—Hoseyn bristling 
with arrows, "Ali Akbar headless, Kasim bleeding all over, 
"Abbas lopped of his hands, the rope of Zeyneb, the chain of 
Zeyn-el-’A’bidin, the little "Ali Asghar with his gashed throat 
+—prevails over the stern decrees of the Deity, and Gabriel 
delivers the key of Paradise to Mohammad, who in turn by 
Gabriel’s orders delivers it to Hoseyn, with these words :— 


‘ Mohammad. Permission has proceeded from the Judge, the gracious 
Creator, that I should give to thy hand this key of intercession. Go 
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thou and deliver from the flames everyone who has in his lifetime shed 
but a single tear for thee, everyone who has in any way helped thee, 
everyone who has performed a pilgrimage to thy shrine, or mourned for 
thee, and everyone who has written tragic verses for thee. Bear each 
and all with thee to Paradise. 

Hoseyn. O my friends, be ye relieved from grief, and come along 
with me to the mansions of the blest. Sorrow has passed away, it is 
now time for joy and rest ; trouble has gone by, it is the hour to be at 
rest and tranquillity. 

The Sinners (entering Paradise). God be praised! by Hoseyn’s 
grace we are made happy, and by his favour we are delivered from 
destruction. By Hoseyn’s lovingkindness is our path decked with 
roses and flowers. We were thorns and thistles, but are now made 
cedars owing to his merciful intercession.’ (ii. 347-8.) 


And so the Play ends.—El-Hamdu li-llah! ° 

The people who have been assisting at the festival of 
Moharram, being dismissed with the comforting promise of 
Mohammad respecting all who mourn or write tragic verses for 
Hoseyn, now devote themselves to the great ceremony of the 
last day—the burial of the tabut—the model of the Tombs of 
Kerbelé. For centuries the great towns of Persia have set 
apart a plain outside the walls for this very purpose. It is to 
represent the plain of Kerbela, and thither a mighty proces- 
sion marches. Hoseyn died on the battle-field, and he must be 
buried as a warrior. Flags float, shots are fired, shields 
clashed. First come the sacred banners, then musicians 
chanting sad airs, next the sword-bearer, and then Hoseyn’s 
horse, before whom walks a servant bearing the symbol of the 
Sun, and over whom the royal parasol is carried; Hoseyn’s 
coat-of-mail and turban, and bow and arrows, hang from 
the saddle. Two censer-bearers usher on the mullah who 
will recite the funeral oration. At last come the sacred things 
—the funeral monuments, the litter of the bride of Kasim, and 
the wedding gifts. Servants mounted on elephants distribute 
alms on the road, and muskets are discharged all the way to 
the burial-ground. A vast multitude surrounds the procession, 
clad in mourning, barefoot, with dust on the head, and rais- 
ing continually the cry of Hasan and Hoseyn. When they are 
come to the place, they bury the model of the Tombs with its 
fruits and its flowers, and the perfumes and the presents, in 
the vault prepared for their reception, and take themselves to 
their homes. And Moharram is over. 

Dr. Birdwood gives a vivid description of the ceremonies 
of the last day at Bombay, where the tombs are carried, 
not to a sepulchre, but to the sea, into which indeed 
the very Euphrates by whose bank Hoseyn died pours its 
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waters. ‘On the 10th of Moharram every house in which a 
2abit is kept, or in which one is put up for the occasion, sends 
forth its cavalcade, or company, to join the general funeral 
procession, which in the native Mohammadan states sometimes 
assumes the character of a solemn military pomp. First go 
the musicians, with pipes and cymbals, high horns, and deafen- 
ing drums, followed by the arms and banners of Hasan and 
Hoseyn, and the ensigns and crests, in gold and silver, or other 
metals, of ’Ali and Fatima, and these by a chorus of men chant- 
ing a funeral dirge, followed in turn by Hoseyn’s horse. Next 
come men bearing censers of burning myrrh and frankincense, 
and aloes wood and gum benjamin, before the ¢abut or model of 
the tombs of Hasan and Hoseyn, which is raised aloft on poles, 
or borne on an elephant. Models of the sepulchre of ’Ali also, 
and of Mohammad at Medina, and representations of the 
Seraph-Beast Burdék, on which Mohammad is said to have per- 
formed his journey from Jerusalem to heaven, are also carried 
along with the tabut. There may be one or two hundred of 
these separate funeral companies, or cavalcades, in the general 
procession, which is further swollen by crowds of fakirs and 
clowns, or “ Moharram fakirs,” got up for the occasion in mar- 
vellously fantastic masquerade, figuring—one, “ Jack Priest ; ” 
another, “ King Tatterdemalion ; ” and others, “ King Clout,” 
** King Ragamuffin,” “ King Doubledumb,” anda hundred others 
of the following of the “ Lord of Misrule” or “ Abbot of Unrea- 
* son” of our Catholic forefathers. An immense concourse of 
people, representatives of every country and costume of Central 
and Southern Asia, runs along with the procession. In Bombay, 
after gathering its contingent from every Shi'i household as it 
winds its way through the tortuous streets of the native town, 
the living stream at length emerges on the esplanade on the 
side opposite Back Bay—the whole esplanade (‘the Plain of 
“ Kerbelaé” for the day) from Bombay harbour to Back Bay 
lying almost flush with the sea. The confused uproar of its 
advance can be heard a mile away, and long before the proces- 
sion takes definite shape through the clouds of dust and incense 
which move before it. It moves headlong onward in an end- 
less line of flashing swords, blazoned suns, and waving banners, 
state umbrellas, thrones, and canopies, and towering above all 
the tabits, framed of the most elegant shapes of Saracenic archi- 
tecture, glittering in silver and green and gold, and rocking 
backwards and forwards in high air, like great ships upon the 
rolling sea, with the rapid movement of the hurrying crowd, 
beating drums, chanting hymns, and shrieking, ‘Ya ’Ali, A 

* Hasan, Ay Hoseyn, Hoseyn Shah! drowned, drowned, in blood, 
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‘in blood’; all'tlree; fallen prostrate, dddd)) Fa’ Ait, Ay Hasan, 
Ay Hoseyn, Hoseyn Shéh!’ until the whole welkin seems: to 
ring and pulsate with the terrific wail; Ever and anon a band 
of naked men, drunk with opium or hemp, and painted like 
tigers or leopards, makes a’rush through ‘the ranks of the pro- 


‘cession, leaping’ furiously; and brandishing their swords and 


spears and clubs in the air. The route, however, is strictly 
defined by a line of native policemen, and before these repre- 
sentatives of British law and order, the infuriated zealots 
will suddenly bring themselves in full charge to a halt, wheel 
round, and retreat back into the body of the procession, howl- 


‘ing and shrieking like a flight of baffled fiends. 


* So, for a mile in length, the route advances, against the 
rays of the now declining sun, until the sea is reached, when 
it spreads out along the beach in a line at right angles tothe 
“ Sacred Way ” by which it has come across the esplanade. 
Nothing can be-more picturesque than the arrival and break- 
up of the procession in Back Bay. The temporary ¢édits are 
taken out into the Bay as far as they can be carried, and 
abandoned to the waves, into which all the temporary adorn- 
ments of the permanent ¢débzts are also thrown. This opera- 
tion has a wonderfully cooling effect on the mob. Their 
frantic clamours suddenly cease. In fact, the mourners of 
Hasan and Hoseyn, having buried their ¢dbits in the sea, seize 
the opportunity to have a good bath; and a little after the 
sun has finally dropped below the western horizon, the whole 
of the vast multitude is seen in the vivid moonlight to be 
slowly and peacefully regathering itself across the wide espla- 
nade into its homes again, and the saturnalia into which the 
last act of the Mystery of Hasan and Hoseyn has degenerated 
in India is closed for another year.’ 

It is a wonderful thing, this enthusiasm of Moharram, and 
the most wonderful thing in it is the powerful effect of the 
Miracle Play. The more we read it, the more we are 
astounded at its influence. Making every allowance for the 
difference between East and West, for the faults of the trans- 
lation, for the absence even of such surroundings as the play has 
on its simple stage, especially for the melody of the Persian 
language, in which the play is chanted, it is still the most 
intolerably tedious and dreary composition we have ever 
struggled through. One gets desperately weary of the per- 
petual wailing of women and men, the constant introduction 
of the merits of the inextinguishable Hoseyn, the continual 
single combats, and the weeping over their uniform ends, 
the endless recapitulation of the several injuries of the in- 
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dividual members of the morbid ‘ Family of the Tent,’ the 

conversations with all the dead bodies. One would be thank- 

ful when each member is killed, but that he is as offensive dead 

as living. Any change would be grateful, but none comes. 

It is onelong recital of woes, and one long river of tears. 

There is no attempt to individualise characters. They are all 
alike and talk alike. The only trace of originality we can find 
is in the child Sukeyna, who is perpetually screaming, and de- 
fying all her aunt Zeyneb’s attempts at consolation. Before 
reading the play, one needs to be converted to the particular 
form of the Mohammadan religion which it immortalises. Plot- 
less, characterless, full of iteration, of a length unbearable, the 
play must be judged by other than literary standards. It is 
in its associations, in its thousand references to the fiery me- 
mories of religious persecution, that its strength lies. That its 
associations should be powerful enough to overcome its dramatic 
defects constitutes its claim to our reverence. But that such 
a play should be a sacred thing in the East, and produce the 
frenzy of enthusiasm it does produce as surely as the month of 
Moharram comes round, is a new wonder added to the many 
strange things in the history of Islam. 





Art. VI.—1. A Description and List of the Lighthouses of 
the World. Nineteenth Edition. By ALEXANDER GEORGE 
Finpuay, F.R.G.S. London: 1879. 


2. Life of Robert Stevenson, Civil Engineer. By Davip 
Stevenson, C.E. London: 1878. 


3. International Associations for the Maintenance of Sea Lights. 
By Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L. 


[se coasts of England, in addition to those visible perils 

to which we owe so much of our insular safety, are beset 
in many parts by hidden sources of danger, on which, in past 
times, many a gallant ship has been suddenly wrecked. These 
are the submarine rocks and outlying sands and shoals, some 
of which, such as the Bell Rock, near Arbroath, and the Wolf 
Rock, off the Land’s End, have long enjoyed, if the term may 
be permitted, an infamous reputation. The idea of convert- 
ing these fatal enemies of the mariner into welcome guides 
for his homeward voyage, by making them the bases of lofty 
and conspicuous lanterns, is of comparatively recent origin. 
The earliest date at which (according to Mr. Findlay’s ‘ De- 
‘ scription and List of the Lighthouses of the World’) any of 
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the lights now maintained on our coasts was provided was 
1636, when the North Foreland light was established. A 
tower 74 feet high, on the summit of St. Agnes Island, has 
warned the mariner from the scattered rocky group of the 
Scilly Isles since 1680. A red fixed light, at Hunstanton, 
has shone over the ‘ Roaring Middle Sand’ since 1665. Be- 
sides these, only twenty-nine lights on the English coast date 
earlier than the commencement of the present century. For 
Scotland, which has a much longer and more dangerous, though 
a less frequented line of coast, it was not until 1786 that the 
Board of Northern Lighthouses was constituted by an Act 
of Parliament, which declared in its preamble that it would 
greatly conduce to the security of navigation and of the fisheries 
if four lighthouses were erected in the northern part of Great 
Britain. In Ireland, a white tower, 42 feet high, on the south- 
east point of the peninsula of Howth, displayed a light in 
1671; to which a fog-horn, sounding for five seconds, at in- 
tervals of twenty seconds, has since been added. Only four 
other Irish lighthouses, those at Duncannon Fort, Poolbeg, 
Balbriggan, and Copeland, date from the eighteenth century. 

The length of the coast-line of the British Islands, according 
to the Report of the Commission appointed in 1861 to en- 
quire into the condition of lights, buoys, and beacons, is 9,392 
nautical miles. Of these, 2,405 constitute the coast of Eng- 
land; 4,469 that of Scotland; and 2,518 that of Ireland. The 
shore-line of France, it was mentioned by way of comparison, 
measures considerably less than half that of Great Britain, 
being returned at 2,763 nautical miles. On our own shores 
were maintained, eighteen years ago, 357 lighthouses, besides 
47 floating lights. The latter were almost confined to Eng- 
land, only 1 then existing in Scotland, and 5 on the Irish 
coasts. Including these, the English lights numbered 212, the 
Scottish 114, and the Irish 78. The book of ‘ The Lighthouses 
‘ of the World’ gives, for 1879, 231 English, 131 Scottish, and 
97 Irish lights, making a total of 459. This shows that during 
the past eighteen years we have increased the number of our 
lights by nearly 14 per cent. We have now one light for 
every 104 miles of English, for every 34} miles of Scottish, and 
for every 26 miles of Irish coast. 

The erection of a tower on a commanding promontory, and 
the display and maintenance of a brilliant light, are precautions 
to the origination of which we have no pretensions to make 
any claim. The whole family of lighthouses take their name 
from the Pharos of Alexandria, which is described by Josephus 
and other authors as a magnificent storied building, reared in 
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the time of the Ptolemies, and containing a light which was 
visible at sea at a distance of 300 stadia. The account 
given in the ‘ Jewish Antiquities ’ of the harbour-works erected 
by Herod the Great at Casarea describes lofty towers, solid 
for the lower half of their height, and chambered above, which 
by their stately height of 200 feet exceed the noblest works 
of the modern builder. In one respect, indeed, has the 
England, or rather the Scotland, of the nineteenth century 
out-topped the work of ‘Herod of Jewry’ in loftiness of 
structure. Characteristically enough, the building in question 
is neither fort nor palace, monument nor pharos. It is the 
chimney at the Port Dundee works, near Glasgow; which 
measures 468 feet from its foundation, the lower diameter being 
32 feet, and the top diameter 12 feet 8 inches. The internal 
bore gradually contracts from the diameter of 20 feet to that 
of 10 feet 4 inches. 

Among the loftiest lighthouses in the world is that at Callao, 
where, on the north point of Lorenzo Island, is an octagonal 
white tower, 60 feet high, the focal plane of the lantern of 
which is at a height of 980 feet above high water. This light, 
however, is said to be visible only at a distance of 12 miles. 
On Deal Island, in Australia (latitude 39° 29’ S., longitude 
147° 21’ 6” E.), on a tower 46 feet high, is a revolving 
bright light, 950 feet above the sea. This is often hidden by 
fogs, but in clear weather is visible at a distance of 36 miles. 
An equal range of visibility is claimed for the light exhibited 
on a white stone tower, 30 feet high, on the Cape of Good 
Hope. The light is 816 feet above the sea, and is visible all 
round seaward, except when hidden by Vasco de Gama Peak. 
Roque Bermejo Point, in the Canary Islands, has a flashing 
light visible at 35 miles’ distance, the height above the sea 
being 810 feet. But the light on the Gran Canaria Island, 
on the north-east part of Isleta peninsula, though 7 feet higher, 
is sighted for only 20 miles. Belle Isle, Newfoundland, 
shows a fixed bright light at an altitude of 470 feet, which 
is visible for 28 miles. Monte Video lights, one fixed and 
one flashing, at a height of 486 feet, are seen at 28 miles’ 
distance ; and the same range is ascribed to the revolving bright 
light on Cape Frio, in South America, at 322 feet above the 
sea. In the Mediterranean, on Giglio Island, is a revolving 
light at the height of 1,017 feet. This is the loftiest that we 
have found recorded, but it is said to be visible for only 26 
miles. The light on Monte della Guardia, at the south end of 
the island of Ponza, is visible for an equal distance, although 
fixed at a level lower than the Giglio light by 276 feet. The 
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light on Cape Palinuro, dear to the student of Virgil (the 
guide from Naples to the Straits of Messina), is 675 feet above 
the sea, and is seen for 25 miles. 

It is thus evident that the great range which Josephus and 
other authors have claimed for the famous Pharos at Alexan-. 
dria must be taken with some hesitation. Mr. Alan Stevenson, 
a member of a family of lighthouse-builders, and the successor 
of his father, Robert Stevenson, as engineer to the Board of 
Northern Lighthouses, remarks, as to the statement of Josephus 
above cited, that such a range (which he makes equal to a dis- 
tance of about 34 English miles) for a lighthouse on the low 
shores of Egypt would require a tower of 550 feet in height. 
This would considerably out-top the Great Pyramid, of which 
the present height of 485 feet is only 17 feet more than that 
of the Glasgow chimney. But the side of the base of the 
pyramid is more than half as much again as its height. It must 
be remembered, however, that there is this enormous difference 
between a chimney and a lighthouse. The former, if exposed 
to the fury of a hurricane blowing at the rate of 100 miles per 
hour, would have to withstand a pressure of 62 lbs. on every 
square foot of the area exposed to the blast. The latter, if 
a sea tower, has to resist the shock of the waves. What that 
may be we learn from the fact that Mr. Thomas Stevenson’s 
marine dynamometer has registered the force exerted by the 
sea off the Scottish coasts, in a winter tempest, at 6,000 lbs. 
pressure per square foot, or nearly one hundred times the force 
of the hurricane. 

In a little work of much interest, called a ‘ Rudimentary 
‘ Treatise on the History, Construction, and Illumination of 
‘ Lighthouses,’ published in 1850, Mr. Alan Stevenson quotes 
from Strabo an account of a magnificent stone lighthouse at 
Capio, near the harbour of Menestheus, the modern Puerta di 
Santa Maria, built on a rock nearly surrounded by the sea, at 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir. Nearly the same description 
is applied to this lighthouse as to the Pharos of Alexandria. 
The tower of Corunna is another example of the work of the 
ancient lighthouse builders, which is identified by Mr. Steven- 
son with a tower built by Caius Sevius Lupus, an architect of 
the city of Aqua Flavia, the modern Chaves, as mentioned by 
Humboldt. A lighthouse has recently been erected on this 
headland, furnished with a dioptric apparatus constructed by 
M. Létourneau of Paris. The remains of a tower called 
Cesar’s Altar, at Dover; of the Tour d’Ordre at Boulogne, 
on the opposite coast; of a Roman pharos, near Holywell; of 
a similar structure at Flamborough Head; and of a lighthouse 
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erected in 1272 at St. Edmund’s Chapel, on the coast of Nor- 
folk ; are all the additional instances collected by Mr. Steven- 
son of the labours of his early predecessors in his noble and 
perilous calling. 

The earliest lighthouse of modern times that demands atten- 
tion is the famous Tour de Corduan, which is erected on an 
extensive reef at the mouth of the river Garonne. In point 
of architectural design and execution it is still the finest pharos 
in the world. Its form, that of a succession of temples, of the 
different Greek orders of architecture, rising one above another, 
like the stories of some of Sir Christopher Wren’s steeples, 
was probably suggested by the description of the Pharos of 
Alexandria. The best account given of the Tour de Corduan 
will be found in Bélidor’s ‘ Architecture Hydraulique.’ The 
rock on which it stands was dry only at low water, when it 
exposed a surface of 1,000 yards in length, by about half that 
width. A solid cylindrical basis, 135 feet in diameter, was first 
built in stone on the rock. On this rose, commencing with the 
diameter of 50 feet, one Doric, two Ionic, one Corinthian, and 
one Composite story, each successively diminishing in dia- 
meter. The second Ionic member of this series was fitted up 
as a chapel, 31 feet in diameter, and with a dome 40 feet high, 
which was hidden from without by the Corinthian elevation. 
Above this rose the cupola, of 27 feet in height, and 21 feet in 
diameter, which was surrounded by a stone balustrade, and in its 
turn supported the lantern. Even the unimaginative official 
list of the ‘ Lighthouses of the World’ describes the Tour de 
Corduan as ‘ a handsome structure, 207 feet high, on a rock.’ 
The height of the lantern is 194 feet above high water. The 
date of the establishment is given in this authority as 1727. 
But this is only the real date of the destruction of the original 
lantern, and the substitution of an iron one by M. Botri. The 
building was commenced under the reign of the magnificent 
House of Valois, in 1684, and was completed under Henri 
Quatre, in 1610. The unusual magnificence of the structure 
was due to the importance attached to it as part of a series of 
works intended to connect the Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
by a navigable channel—an object which has been effected on 
a modest scale by the construction of the Languedoc Canal. 

. England tried her ’prentice hand on the illumination of her 
shores at the close of the seventeenth century. Between 1696 
and 1698 Mr. Winstanley designed and built, on the trea- 
cherous Eddystone rock, off Plymouth, a timber structure 
which supported a lantern, at what was then regarded as the 

lofty height of 60 feet above high-water level. The gneiss rock 
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which was thus illuminated formed one of the most fatal dangers 
of that part of the seas. It rises from a great depth with an 
abrupt scarp, and though its summit is barely covered by the 
level of the sea at high water, it is beaten by an almost per- 
petual surf. Such is the effect of the rock in diverting the 
force of the waves sweeping in from the Atlantic, that they 
leaped over the lantern of Winstanley and buried it under the 
water. The engineer was in consequence compelled to en- 
large the tower and to double its height—always a very criti- 
cal kind of work to attempt. He felt confident in the strength 
of his building, and often expressed his wish to be in it during 
the fiercest storm that could arise. The opportunity was 
afforded him in 1703. Some repairs were then needed, and 
Mr. Winstanley went with his workmen to the rock to super- 
intend their execution. On the night of November 26 a terrific 
storm occurred, and when the morning dawned the lighthouse 
was no longer to be seen, nor were any tidings ever brought of 
the wreck. 

Three years later the Trinity House obtained an Act of 
Parliament to extend their powers, and instructed Mr. John 
Rudyerd to build a second lighthouse cn the Eddystone. Con- 
siderable judgment was displayed by Rudyerd in the construc- 
tion of his tower, which proved able to resist the fury of the 
waves for forty-seven years, from 1708 to 1755, when it fell 
a prey to the opposite element—fire. The tower was of a 
conoidal form, 92 feet high to the top of the lantern, 23 feet 
diameter at the base, and 14 feet at the top. It was smoothly 
planked, so as to offer as little obstacle as possible to the surf, 
and built solid within with masonry for half its height, with 
the exception of a sort of well left in the centre for a staircase. 
The doorway was at a height of 20 feet above the lowest part 
of the tower, being reached by a winding staircase without 
from the rock. Three floors or systems of tie-bars crossed the 
well, which carried the staircase from the level of the entrance. 
Above the top of the masonry the tower was divided into four 
apartments, of successively increasing height ; and the lantern 
was considerably narrower than the top of the tower. The 
whole was tied down to the rock by strong iron bars, dove- 
tailed into the base. 

On the destruction of this building (which deserves a fairer 
fame than has of late attached to it) by an accidental fire, in 
1755, Mr. Smeaton was called in. His original genius, by 
the employment of what may almost be called carpentry in 
stone, produced the noble tower which has been the pattern 
and example of the whole family of sea-girt lighthouses. The 
VOL. CLI. NO. CCCIX. N 
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floors of the Eddystone lighthouse, as built by Smeaton, were 
constructed on the arch principle, and the haunches of the 
arches were bound with chains to prevent them from pressing 
outward, to the injury of the walls. In this Mr. Smeaton fol- 
lowed the example of Sir Christopher Wren in the construc- 
tion of the dome of St. Paul’s; as in his turn Wren followed 
the lead of a yet greater master in the girding with a metal 
band of the springing of the dome of St. Peter’s. The idea 
which Smeaton embodied in the form of his tower was that of 
the bole of the oak tree, with its tapering curve. More recent 
and more accurate investigations, of a mathematical nature, 
have proved what the true outline of a sea tower ought to be, 
and thus have done justice to the truthful instinct of Smea- 
ton. The tower was made solid to the height of 11 feet above 
high-water level, and the masonry was carried 57 feet above 
this solid shaft. 

For several years past, the safety of the Eddystone lighthouse 
has been a matter of anxiety and watchful care to the Corpo- 
ration of Trinity House, as was mentioned in a note communi- 
cated by their Engineer, Mr. James Nicholas Douglass, to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1878. During heavy storms 
from the westward, each wave that struck the shaft caused a 
great tremor throughout the building. The joints of the 
masonry have repeatedly yielded to the heavy strain imposed 
on them, and sea-water has been driven through them into the 
interior of the building. In 1818 Mr. Robert Stevenson, 
Engineer to the Board of Northern Lights, paid a visit to the 
Eddystone, during which he was enabled, owing to the fortu- 
nate occurrence of a low tide with a smooth sea, to make a 
careful inspection of the rock. He then reported :— 


‘ The rock is shaken all through, and dips at a very considerable angle, 
perhaps one in three, towards the south-west; and, being undermined 
on the north-east side for several feet, it must be confessed that it has 
an alarming appearance. I am not, however, of opinion that it has 
altered its state, perhaps, since the date of the erection of the tower. 
Since my last visit in 1813, I am not sensible of any change in it. On 
the north-east side, however, at what is called the “Gut” landing 
place, where the men sheltered themselves from the fire of Rudyerd’s 
lighthouse, but especially at low water of spring tides, there is a hol- 
towing of the rock which penetrates at least to the base of the light- 
house. I therefore conclude that when the tide rises high, there is 
danger of this house being upset after a lapse of time, when the sea 
and the shingle have worn away the wall to a greater extent. Nothing 
preserves this highly important building but the hardness of the rock 
and the dip of the strata; but for how long a period this may remain, 
no one can pretend to say.’ 
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In 1839, and again in 1865, the upper part of the structure 
was strengthened ; strong internal ties being inserted, extend- 
ing from the lantern floor downwards to the solid portion of 
the tower. On the last occasion it was found that the chief 
mischief was caused by the upward stroke of the heavy seas on 
the under-side of the cornice that projects below the lantern 
gallery, at a height of 68 feet above high-water. It is probable 
that Smeaton never anticipated so remarkable a deflection of 
wave movement by the graceful outline of his tower, or he 
would have given an appropriate curve to the under-side of the 
cornices, so as to turn the wave over on itself, or would have in- 
terposed a string-course for that purpose at a lower level. The 
projection of the cornice was reduced by 5 inches in 1865, and 
the stones fastened together with through bolts. The tower 
has since been maintained in a fair state of efficiency ; but the 
gneiss rock has been so shaken by the effect of the sea strokes 
on the tower, that the danger foreseen by Stevenson in 1818 
has become more menacing. - It was in consequence decided 
to erect a new lighthouse, at a distance of about 127 feet 
from the present tower, on a part of the rock where a good 
foundation has been found near low-water level. 

In the new tower, of which the foundation-stone has been 
laid by the Prince of Wales, the elevation of the focal plane 
of the light will be 130 feet above high water, or nearly twice 
the height of the lantern of Smeaton. The tendency of the 
curvilinear outline of the tower to aid the leap of the waves to 
an enormous height will be to some extent counteracted by 
making the elliptical section spring, not from the base of the 
tower, but from a built cylindrical base of granite, 44 feet 
in diameter, and 22 feet high. A level margin of 4 feet 
3 inches wide will be left on the top of this solid cylinder of 
granite, from which will spring the graceful shaft of the tower, 
35 feet 6 inches in diameter at the base, and 18 feet 6 inches 
diameter at the cornice, the top of which will be 138 feet 
above the rock. The lighthouse will be provided with a light 
of the first order, and with a fog signal of maximum intensity. 
The range of the light will be increased, by the additional 
height, from 14 to 17} nautical miles, so as to overlap the 
range of the new Electric Lights at the Lizard. On the com- 
pletion of the new lighthouse it is intended to take down 

Smeaton’s tower to the level of the top of the solid portion, 
which is 29 feet above high water of spring tides. 

It may be mentioned as an example of the unexpected tests 

which the work of the lighthouse engineer may be called on 
to undergo, that in 1840 the strong iron sea door of the Eddy- 
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stone tower, which was constructed to resist the waves, and 
thus made to open outwards, was burst open from within, and 
the bolts and hinges torn away. Mr. James Walker, then 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, explained this 
unexampled occurrence by the conjecture that a partial 
vacuum had been formed for a moment without the tower, by 
the fall and curl of the wave, and that the force of atmospheric 
pressure from within, rushing to fill up the vacuum, had occa- 
sioned the disaster. 

The danger to which mariners were exposed by the famous 
Inchcape Rock, which lies at the entrance of the Firth of Tay, 
are familiar to the readers of Border poetry ; and the retribu- 
tion that befell Sir Ralph the Rover for his wanton destruc- 
tion of the Bell Buoy, fixed there by the Abbot of Aberbro- 
thock, is a grim instance of poetic justice. The Bell Rock 
was the more to be dreaded from the fact that it was barely un- 
covered by the sea at low water. Repeated efforts were made, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century, to obtain 
some efficient beacon for this frightful shoal ; but public opinion 
was not fully roused, until, in December 1799, a dreadful storm 
from the north-east swept the Scottish coasts, in which it was 
ascertained that as many as seventy sail of vessels were 
stranded or lost, many of them with all hands. It was gene- 
rally believed that a fine vessel of the Royal Navy, the ‘ York,’ 
of 74 guns, had struck on the Bell Rock during this storm. 
She foundered, with her entire crew, not one being preserved 
to tell the tale; and the coast for many miles was strewn with 
fragments of her wreck. On this fatal catastrophe becoming 
known, the general outcry was, ‘ There must be a lighthouse 
* erected on the Bell Rock.’ 

The site was carefully surveyed, in 1806, by Mr. Robert 
Stevenson, Engineer to the Board of Northern Lighthouses. 
He ascertained that a sufficient foundation for a tower 
existed on the northern part of the rock, but that five hours 
a day, during favourable weather in the summer season, was 
the utmost time for which men could be expected to work. 
It was thus necessary to prepare, fit, and number, the stones 
for the foundation courses on shore, so as to allow them to be 
set with the utmost speed when brought to the rock. Extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and skill were displayed by Mr. Stevenson 
in this part of his design. A floating lightship was prepared, 
and moored off the rock, and a wooden tower was erected, on 
lofty struts of timber, to serve as a barrack for the workmen. 
During the first season of the undertaking, which was the 
summer of 1807, the aggregate of the time which could be 
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worked on the rock, taken by snatches at low water, amounted 
to only thirteen and a half days of ten hours, or to twenty- 
seven of such intervals of five hours as Mr. Stevenson had 
stated as the outside that could be worked at a time. In the 
following year, time amounting to 220 hours was made available, 
and during this season the foundation was excavated in the solid 
rock, and filled in with fitted masonry to the level of the sur- 
rounding surface. Thus little more than a month’s work was 
found to be possible during the first two years. In 1809 the 
barrack for the workmen was completed, and the masonry of 
the tower was raised to the height of 17 feet above high-water 
level, The tower was completed in the following year, and 
the light was first exhibited on February 1, 1811. 

On one occasion Mr. Stevenson describes, in simple but gra- 
phic language, the peril to which his little company were 
exposed, before the erection of the barrack. The artificers 
had been landed on the rock by a boat, manned by eight men, 
which served as a tender to the ‘Smeaton,’ as the moored 
vessel was named. The wind continuing to blow hard, the 
boat’s crew put off, to look to the riding ropes of the ‘ Smeaton’ 
and to see that everything there was safe. Hardly had the 
boat reached the vessel, before the latter got adrift, carrying 
the boat with her ; and both had got to a considerable distance 
before the state of things was observed by those who were in- 
tent on their own work on the rock. As it blew hard, there 
was much difficulty experienced in getting up a sail on the 
‘Smeaton,’ in order to work her up to the buoy, and secure 
her afresh to her moorings. By the time that she was able to 
get her head round towards the rock, she had drifted three 
miles to leeward, with the boat astern. As both wind and tide 
were against her, Mr. Stevenson, on becoming aware of her 
position, became at the same time aware of the perilous predi- 
cament in which he and his workmen were left. It seemed 
impossible that the ‘ Smeaton ’ could reach the rock until long 
after it had been overflowed by the sea; as, owing to a particu- 
lar set of the tides in that locality, the Bell Rock is completely 
under water before the ebb abates to the offing. With the 
flood, the rock would be at least 12 feet under water, to say 
nothing of the additional height of the waves, as the sea was 
then stormy. There were thirty-two persons on the rock, 
with only two boats, which, even in fair weather, would hold 
at most twenty-four sitters. But, in the sea then on, to attempt 
to row to the floating light would have been unsafe with more 
than eight rowers in a boat, so that half the number of the 
men left on the rock were unprovided with means of escape. 
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Mr. Stevenson feared that if he despatched one of these boats 
to the assistance of the ‘ Smeaton,’ a panic would have ensued ; 
the workmen insisting on taking to their own boats, leay- 
ing the men belonging to the ‘ Smeaton’ to take their chance. 
A scuffle might have ensued, of which the consequences would 
have been most disastrous ; and it was afterwards hinted to the 
engineer that the men, who were armed with stone-picks, had 
resolved to take to their own boats at all hazards. 

For a considerable time the drifting of the ‘ Smeaton’ was 
known only to the engineer and to the landing-master, who 
removed to the extreme point of the rock, and kept his eye 
fixed on the struggling craft. As long as the sound of the 
workmen’s hammers and of the smith’s anvil continued, the 
artificers remained intent on their work, unaware of what had 
occurred. At length the water began to rise on those who 
were engaged on the lower parts of the site of the beacon and 
lighthouse. From the rise of the sea upon the rock the forge 
fire was extinguished earlier than usual, and the discontinuance 
of the smoke allowed a distinct view to be taken from all parts 
of the rock. The men, who were now at the end of about 
three hours’ work, began pretty generally to make for their 
boats in order to look for their jackets and stockings. When, 
instead of three, they found only two boats there, a dead silence 
fell on them all. They seemed to be mutely counting their 
numbers. The landing-master, fearing to be blamed for allow- 
ing the boat to leave the rock, still kept at a distance. The 
engineer stood on the highest point of the ridge, marking the 
progress of the ‘Smeaton,’ which was retarded by the pull of 
the small boat under her stern. The workmen looked steadily 
at Mr. Stevenson, and occasionally turned their glances to- 
wards the vessel, still far to leeward. All this passed in silence, 
and the melancholy solemnity of the group made an impression 
never to be effaced from the mind of the narrator. 

Mr. Stevenson, who had been revolving in his mind what 
was best to be attempted, had come to the conclusion that when 
the water reached the higher parts of the rock all hands should 
strip off their upper clothing; that every unnecessary weight 
and incumbrance should be removed from the boats; that a 
specified number of men should enter each boat; and that the 
remainder should hang on by the gunwales, while the boats 
were rowed gently towards the ‘ Smeaton.’ 

But on attempting to speak, Mr. Stevenson became aware 
that his mouth was so parched that his tongue refused utterance. 


He stooped to take up a little water from one of the pools on . 


the rock, and on lifting his head heard the cry,‘ A boat, a boat!’ 
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On looking round a large boat was seen through the haze, at 
no great distance, making to the rock. It proved to be the 
Bell Rock pilot, who had come out with letters. He had 
supposed, from the state of the weather, that all hands were 
aboard of the ‘ Smeaton,’ until, approaching more nearly, he 
had observed the men on the rock. Sixteen of the artificers 
were then sent, in two trips, in the pilot’s boat, with directions 
to make for the floating light. The remaining sixteen followed 
in the two boats belonging to the service of the rock. The 
passage was hard and dangerous, the wind continuing to rise. 
The party left the rock at nine, but did not reach the floating 
light till twelve, every man as thoroughly drenched as if he 
had heen towed through the sea. 

On the day following that narrow escape occurred the only 
hesitation on the part of the men throughout the whole course 
of the work to affront the dangers of the rock. Only eight 
out of twenty-six artificers, besides the foreman and the sea- 
men, appeared on deck when the bell rang at five o’clock in the 
morning. These eight, however, secured four hours of work, 
the longest day which had been made in the season. The 
eighteen who had remained on the lightship disappeared from 
the deck on the return of their comrades, thoroughly ashamed 
of their conduct. And thus ended the only refusal to go to 
work that occurred during the whole progress of the under- 
taking. 

i other occasion Mr. Stevenson was on board the light- 
ship during a storm, in which she all but foundered; and in 
which, under the stroke of one unusually heavy sea, all on 
board gave themselves up for lost. As the tempest somewhat 
subsided, the break of the waves on the Bell Rock, and the 
height to which the spray was tossed, is described as wonderfully 
grand. About noon on the second day the floating light was 
found to be adrift. The cable had been chafed and cut, it was 
thought by fouling some portion of wreck. Another anchor 
was lowered in 20 fathom water. Had the parting of the 
cable occurred in the night, the floating light would inevitably 
have been dashed on the rock. 

The daily passages of three miles from the lightship to the 
rock and back, the descent into the boats, the landing on the 
rock, the return after work was over, were all ordeals of no 
light description. Even when the timber barrack was erected, and 
the great annoyance of sea-sickness was thus saved to the lands- 
men, anything but a sense of security was felt by those on the 

spot. In heavy gales the spray was thrown over the building 
to a height of 90 feet above the level of the sea. The waves 
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were seen to approach like the unfolding of a great scroll, and 
caused a draught of wind in their passage which was distinctly 
felt. On one occasion the floor of one of the galleries was 
burst up by the sea, and the triangular cast-iron sheer crane 
was broken down. This was observed from the floating light, 
with much alarm for the safety of the artificers. But it was 
utterly impossible to attempt anything for their relief until the 
gale took off. 

Such were the perils amid which these brave, skilful, and 
hardy men reared on this fatal rock a stone tower of 100 feet 
in height, 42 feet in diameter at the base, and 15 feet in dia- 
meter at the top. The door is 30 feet from the base, to which 
height the tower is solid throughout. Above this, the thick- 
ness of the exterior walls gradually diminishes, and six apart- 
ments, including the light room, are formed. The light is given 
from sixteen argand lamps, fixed on a frame made to revolve 
by machinery, placed in the foci of parabolic reflectors, with 
alternate screens of red glass. It thus sheds alternately a 
red and a white light. The machinery which moves the lamps 
is also applied, in foggy weather, to toll two large bells, in 
order to give warning, as in the old times of the Abbot, to the 
mariner. The cost of this noble work was 61,330/. Sir Walter 
Scott visited the tower in 1814, and left the following carte de 
visite in the album of the lighthouse :— 


* Pharos loquitur. 


Far in the bosom of the deep 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 

Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail.’ 


In the same year in which he wrote the above lines, Sir 
Walter Scott, in company with the Commissioners of the 
Northern Lighthouses, visited the Skerryvore Rocks, which 
lie about 12 miles W.S.W. of the seaward point of the Isle of 
Tyree, almost exactly in the latitude of Iona, and 80 miles 
from the nearest mainland. These rocks had long been a 
terror to mariners. A list of wrecks that was kept for fifty 
years, and that was far from being complete, enumerated thirty 
Vessels which had been lost on them within that period; and 
how many of those which had been reported as foundered at 
sea may have been wrecked on this dangerous reef there are 
no means of ascertaining. The reef consists of numerous 
rocks, stretching over an area of nearly eight miles from 
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W.S.W. to E.N.E. It lies in the direct track of shipping, 
both for the Mersey and for the Clyde. The main nucleus, 
which alone offered a surface sufficient to support a tower, is 
nearly three miles from the seaward end of the cluster. It 
consists of hard gneiss, worn as smooth as glass by the constant 
play of the water, and is so small that at high water little is 
visible round the base of the tower but a narrow band of a 
few feet in width, and some rugged rocks, separated by channels 
through which the sea incessantly plays. The islanders of 
Tyree were in the habit of making regular trips to these rocks 
after storms, and often returned with their boats laden with 
wreck. The cutting of the foundation for the tower in this 
irregular flinty mass occupied nearly two summers. The 
danger attendant on blasting the rock, where the space was so 
confined, and means of shelter from the flying splinters* was 
absent, was added to those formerly experienced at the Bell 
Rock. The engineer entrusted with the design and execution 
of the Skerryvore lighthouse was Mr. Alan Stevenson, the 
son of the engineer of the Bell Rock lighthouse, and his 
successor as Engineer to the Board of Northern Lights. 

The story of the erection of Skerryvore tower is almost a 
repetition of that of the Bell Rock. On the one hand may be 
set the experience which had been gained in the course of that 
triumphant struggle against great natural forces. On the 
other hand, the inaccessibility of the spot, the magnitude of the 
work, and even the fury of the waves, were greater in the 
Argyleshire seas. The granite used for the masonry was quar- 
ried in the Ross of Mull, 30 miles from the island of Tyree. 
Piers had to be built, both in Mull and in Tyree, for the ship- 
ment and landing of the materials. It was necessary to build 
a steam-tug for the service, which served in the early stages of 
the work as a floating barrack for the workmen. A harbour 
had to be formed at Hynish for the protection of the steamer. 
The anchorage round the rocks was bad. Two-thirds of the 
horizon were ‘foul ground; ’ and the difficulty of landing on 
the rock was so great that it was not until 1834, when a minute 
survey of the reef was made, that the idea of commencing 
such a work was seriously entertained. 

Even the question of the force and the fury of the sea is one 
to which science has given a definitive answer. Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, another of this gallant family of engineers, con- 
structed a marine dynamometer, which registered the force of 
impact of the waves. During five summer months, in 1843 
and 1844, the average indications registered by means of this 
instrument near Tyree and Skerryvore gave 611 lbs. of pres- 
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sure per square foot of surface exposed to the waves. During 
the winter months the pressure rose, in the same locality, to 
more than three times that amount, or to 2,086 lbs. per square 
foot. At the Bell Rock the highest result obtained, by the 
same instrument, was 3,013 lbs. But at Skerryvore a maxi- 
mum of no less than 4,335 lbs. per square foot was measured ; 
and Mr. Alan Stevenson, in his ‘ Rudimentary Treatise on 
‘ Lighthouses,’ where he gives the above-cited figures, adds in 
a note that a pressure of as much as 6,000 lbs. per square foot 


has since been ascertained. 


A practical mark of the extraordinary fury of the Atlantic 
waves on the reef of Skerryvore was afforded on the night of 
November 3, 1838. The operations on the rock were com- 
menced, in the summer of that year, by the erection of a wooden 
barrack, similar to that which had been secured on the Bell 
Rock. A pyramidal mass of solid timber, fastened by iron 
bats and bolts to the live rock, cross-braced, and strengthened 
by other timbers leaning inwards towards the centre, supported 
a strong wooden tower, containing three apartments, of which 
the floor was 18 feet above high-water mark. This tower was 15 
feet in diameter, and 27 feet high, and was constructed with great 
solidity. The storm in question, which happily occurred during 
the season when operations were suspended, entirely destroyed 
and swept from the rock the framework which had been erected 
in the summer, leaving nothing remaining to point out its site 
but a few broken and twisted iron stanchions, and, attached to 
one of them, a piece of a beam so shaken by dashing against 
the rock as to resemble a bundle of laths. (The experience of 
the writer can confirm this statement, as regards the effect of 
great pressure on wood, even apart from any hammering action, 
such as that of the sea. After a slip in the Watford Tunnel, 
constructed by Mr. Robert Stephenson for the London and 
Birmingham Railway, which was the first great work of that 
description undertaken on any English railway, the fibres of 
the oak props were found to have been so rent from one another 
by the force of the pressure of the earth that they could be 
pulled apart like threads in a thread-paper.) After this 
disaster, and the completion of the roughest part of the removal 
of the foundation of the lighthouse, by a party that lived on 
the vessel for two seasons, a second attempt was made to fix a 
barrack, somewhat stronger than the first. This house braved 
the storms for several years after the works were finished, and 
was then taken down. Perched 40 feet above the level of the 
rock, in this singular watch-tower, Mr. Alan Stevenson, with 
thirty men, spent many a weary day and night at times when 
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the sea prevented any one descending to the rock; anxiously 
looking for a change of weather, and not always at ease as to 
supplies. For miles round nothing was to be seen but white 
foaming breakers, and nothing heard but howling winds and 
lashing waves. 

It will be seen from these accounts, taken, as far as possible, 
from the very words of the chief actors in the perilous scenes 
described, that there is especial need for the lighthouse engineer 
to be characterised by those qualities which, above all others, 
go to make up the man. No tale of polar adventure, of subter- 
ranean struggle, or of military self-devotion, can more justly 
demand our sympathy as telling of a manful contest with terri- 
fic opposing forces, than these records of successful conquest 
from the sea, and of the conversion of the hidden dangers of 
our shores into the guides and safeguards of our mariners. 
The long period for which it is often necessary to keep up the 
contest must also be remembered. Mr. Alan Stevenson mo- 
destly says, in reference to the theory of lighthouse construc- 
tion: ‘ After a residence on the Skerryvore Rock of five 
‘ seasons, and eleven years’ experience of its exposure, I may be 
‘ allowed to speak with some confidence on the subject.’ It has 
not always proved to be the case that man has been successful 
in this long struggle with the ocean and the tempest. That 
black and stormy night, on November 26, 1703, when Win- 
stanley with all his assistants disappeared, together with the 
timber lighthouse that he had reared on the Eddystone Rock, 
can never be altogether forgotten by those who may find them- 
selves surrounded by the full fury of the ocean, in a narrow 
and solitary tower, however firmly rooted on the rock. 

The lines which bound the western and the south-eastern 
shores of the extreme part of Cornwall would meet, if prolonged, 
at a little more than eleven miles’ distance from the Land’s 
End. At this spot (in latitude 49° 56’ 41” N., and longitude 
5° 48’ 30” W.) is a rock composed of hard, dark, felspathic 
porphyry, the highest point of which is 17 feet above low 
water of the spring tides, which rise 19 feet, and thus cover 


the rock with 2 feet of water. The surface of this rock, which © 


is known by the name of the Wolf, is rugged, and a landing 
upon it is at all times difficult. The depth of the water at low 
tide is 20 fathoms all round, excepting on the S.E., where a 
shoal extends to a cable’s length, having only from 4 to 5 fathoms 
on it at low water. The Wolf is beaten by a terrific sea, 
being exposed to the full force of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
dangerous rocks known as the Longships and the Rundle 
Stone lie between the Wolf and the mamland. The Seven 
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Stones and the Bishop Rocks, outliers of the Scilly Island 
group, form other members of a category of ocean dangers that 
beset the course of the mariner at the entrance of the English 
seas. 

As early as the year 1823 the Admiraity contemplated the 
project of building a lighthouse on the Wolf Rock, and a rough 
plan was made by Mr. Robert Stevenson, the Engineer to the 
Commissioners of Northern Lights, of a stone structure for 
that purpose. The large amount of the estimate, which was 
150,000, is supposed to have been the reason why the 
design was abandoned, and that of a beacon was substi- 
tuted. Five years were occupied in the erection of this 
beacon, which was in the form of a cone of cast-iron plates, 
filled with a core of cement rubble, and supporting a mast bear- 
ingaball. An average of 60 hours’ work per year was all for 
which it was found possible for men to work on the spot, the 
maximum time employed being 85 hours, in 1838, and the 
minimum 394 hours, in.1836. The cost of the work was 
11,2982. The mast, which was of English oak, 12 inches in 
diameter, was carried away in November of the year of com- 
pletion. It was replaced by a wrought-iron mast, 74 inches 
in diameter, in 1842, During the succeeding winter this mast 
was bent about 3 feet from the perpendicular by the force of 
the sea ; and ina storm in October 1844 it was broken off about 
4 feet above the top of the cone. In July 1845 a second iron 
mast was fixed. he diameter was increased to 9 inches, and 
that of the ball was reduced from 6 feet to 4 feet. This mast 
stood till the early part of 1848, when it was carried away. In 
August 1850 a third iron mast, of 9 inches diameter, and sup- 
porting a ball of 3 feet diameter, was fixed, which withstood 
the force of the sea until it was taken down during the con- 
struction of the present lighthouse. 

In 1860 the Corporation of the Trinity House instructed 
their engineer, Mr. James Walker, to furnish designs and 
estimates for the erection of a lighthouse on the Wolf Rock; 
and Mr. James Nicholas Douglass, who subsequently succeeded 
Mr. Walker, was entrusted with the execution of the work as 
resident engineer. In consideration of the exposed situation 
of the rock, it was determined to dovetail and face the stones 
both vertically and horizontally, in accordance with the system 
stiggested by the father of Mr. Douglass, which was first 
adopted at the Hanois lighthouse, Guernsey. From experiments 
made on work of this kind, when put together with Portland 
cement, it is estimated that the structure is so homogeneous as 
to be nearly equal in strength to solid granite. The need for 
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taking every precaution was illustrated by the fact that thirty- 
four stones of the fifth course, which it was found impossible to 
complete during the season of 1866, were carried away by a 
storm in the month of November of that year. 

The height of the Wolf Rock lighthouse is 116 feet 4 inches, 
its diameter at the base 41 feet 8 inches, and that near the top 
17 feet. The work is solid, with the exception of containing 
a tank for fresh water, for 40 feet in height, and above this 
level the walls decrease in thickness from 7 feet 94 inches to 
2 feet 3 inches. The outline of the tower is formed by an 
elliptical curve, and 44,500 feet of granite are contained in the 
masonry. The light is a revolving dioptric light of the first 
order, showing alternate flashes of red and white at half-minute 
intervals, and a 5 ewt. fog-bell is fixed on the lantern-gallery, 
and struck by two hammers, worked by independent machinery. 
The first survey for determining the exact position of the pro- 
posed tower was made on July 1, 1861. The last stone was 
laid on July 19, 1869. During the eight working seasons 
comprised between these dates 266 landings were effected on 
the rock, and a total of 1,8094 hours’ work had been secured. 
The light was first exhibited on January 1, 1870, and has 
been regularly displayed since. The total cost of the work 
was 62,6767. 

In 1856 the dressed stones which were to form the granite base 
of a lighthouse which it was intended to erect on the Great 
Basses Rock off Ceylon, which lies 80 miles eastward of Point 
de Galle, and 6 miles from the nearest land, were landed and 
stored at Galle, having been prepared in England, together 
with the materials for erecting a cast-iron tower on the rock. 
The top of the rock selected as the site is 6 feet above high 
water, and the rise of the tide is only 3 feet. An English 
engineer went out as resident for the work; but after three 
years only a few landings on the rock had been successfully 
accomplished ; and nothing had been effected but the erection 
of a beacon-mast 60 feet high, and the marking out the site 
for the lighthouse. The second or revised estimate for this 
work was 34,0001. By 1863, 40,0007. had been expended ; 
and the estimate, which was then formed, that the sum of 
20,0002. a year for five years would be required for the com- 
pletion of the lighthouse, led to the abandonment of the works 
for a time. The work was afterwards put in the hands of 
Mr. J. N. Douglass, the Engineer to the Trinity House; and 
Mr. William Douglass, the resident engineer, obtained shelter 
for the workmen from the surf by the simple plan of building, 
in quick-setting cement, a brick wall 3 feet high and 2 feet 
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thick around the seaward side of the foundation. It can hardly 
be said of the erection of a lighthouse ce n’est que le premier 
pas qui coute; but the difficulties may be said to increase in a 
very high ratio together with the depth of the foundation below 
the highest point attained in the locality by the waves. In his 
first season Mr. Douglass secured thirty-six landings on the 
rock and 220 hours’ work; and by the close of the third season DK 
the tower was complete in stone. 

The qualities of undaunted courage, and ready power of 
adaptation of expedients to emergency, are not all that are re- 
quired of the lighthouse builder. He must be a practical 
workman of the first ability; and he must also be able to 
grasp the scientific elements of the great problem of which his 
work is to form a practical solution. As to this, indeed, the 
scientific world owes very much to the Messrs. Stevenson for 
their scientific analyses, no less than for the examples set 
by them of successful work. No other builder has to resist the 
forces which assail the lighthouse. We leave out of conside- 
ration the construction of fortresses. That is a special subject. 
The object of the military engineer is to hold out to the last 
hour, being fully aware that it is only a question of time when 
his strongest work will succumb under a continuous fire. The 
lighthouse builder has not only to outlast the storm, but to 
do so with unimpaired and unshaken structure. He cannot 
afford to yield an inch. The slightest breach in his defence 
may, and if unrepaired in time certainly will, prove fatal. He 
has therefore to exercise the utmost care, both as to the mate- 
rials and as to the form of his work, as well, as was before 
said, as to the manner of binding the materials into one com- 
pact mass. 

The primary fact which renders the stability of a sea tower 
possible is the excess of the weight of the mass of the tower 
over that of the largest mass of water that can be hurled against 
it. In the case of a timber structure, there is no such excess of 
weight. The stability then depends alone on the adhesive 
force of the material, and on the strength with which it can be 
anchored to the ground. For this reason, not only timber 
structures, but those supported on iron tubes, have proved |, 
unfit to sustain the highest strains caused by the waves. Cast Li 
fron is nearly six times as heavy as water, and cast-iron blocks, 
dovetailed together, would no doubt form the most perfect 
base for a sea tower, unless the yet heavier substance of lead 
were employed in the same way. But a tower constructed of 
cast-iron plates, an inch thick, even if filled up with brickwork 
or with concrete, will not have a weight in the mass quite 
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double that of water. Aberdeen granite, in blocks, weighs 
2°7 times its bulk of water; and limestones exist of yet supe- 
rior specific gravity. The selection of the heaviest stone that 
can be provided, and its application in the largest and most 
perfectly fitted blocks, is thus the first requisite for the basis of 
a sea tower. 

Bulk as well as weight must be proportioned to the resist- 
ance required. We have seen that the action of the sea is 
such, according to the opinion of competent men, as at times to 
form a vacuum round a lighthouse. The ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere is equal to nine-tenths of a ton on the square 
foot ; and there must be a sufficient strength in the chambered 
part of the tower to resist a disruptive force of that amount. 
As to resistance to force from without, the power of the waves 
has been measured at nearly three times that pressure, or at 
6,000 lbs. per square foot of exposed surface. This force, 
however, can only be expected fully to act near the foot of the 
tower, or on the part where the masonry is solid. Mr. Steven- 
son has calculated the weight of a cylindric block of granite, 
25 feet in diameter, and 10 feet high, at 380 tons. The effect 
of a wave on such a cylinder would be equal to that exerted 
on a flat surface of half the area, that is to say, on 125 square 
feet. This, at the maximum registered force of 6,000 lbs. per 
foot, would be about 335 tons. But to displace the cylinder, it 
must either be overturned or slid along its base. Its form, in 
the case supposed, would offer a resistance, equal to 24 times 
its weight, to the attempt to overturn it. And the sinking of 
the foundation into the solid rock would render sliding still 
more difficult. Thus a solid base of masonry, rising above 
the highest point directly assaulted by the full fury of the sea, 
may be the support of a chambered tower that shall give 
adequate accommodation for the keepers of the light. 

The general proportions of a sea tower are regulated by two 
considerations. One is, the distance at which it is desirable 
that the light shall be seen. The other is, the amount of room 
required for stores, and for the service of the light. In the 
case of the Skerryvore lighthouse, the design was to exhibit 
a light which should be visible at a distance of eighteen miles, 
and which must therefore be about 150 feet above high water. 
The void space required for the service was taken at 13,000 
cubic feet. The diameter of the hollow part of the tower 
was therefore calculated on that understanding. 

In Smeaton’s Eddystone lighthouse the radius of the base 
at high-water level is somewhat less than one-fifth of the 
height of the tower above that level. In the Bell Rock 
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lighthouse it is little more than one-seventh. At low water 
the corresponding radii would be respectively about one-fourth 
and one-fifth of the height. At Skerryvore, at about 4 feet 
above high water, a radius of 21 feet was the largest attainable 
on the rock. The internal diameter, above the solid part, is 
12 feet ; the solid part of the tower rises to 26 feet above the 
lowest course; and the walls above this diminish from a thick- 
ness of 9°58 feet to that of 2 feet at the top, giving an external 
diameter at top of 16 feet. 

The question of the proper form to be given to the taper of 
the tower has been so thoroughly investigated by Mr. Steven- 
son, that he may be considered to have placed on a certain basis 
the rule that the outline ought to form an hyperbolic curve. 
As compared with a simple cone, of the same height, and the same 
top and bottom diameters, the economical advantage of the hy- 
perbolic form is as much as 30 per cent. of the cost of a coni- 
cal tower. The conchoidal, parabolic, and logarithmic curves 
were at the same time investigated by Mr. Stevenson; and 
their economical advantages were proved to range, in the 
order in which they are here mentioned, between the hyper- 
bolic and the conical sections. 

While there can be no doubt that in the case of a sea- 
beaten site it is the duty of the engineer to employ the heaviest 
and most solid stone available for the construction of a light- 
tower, it must not be forgotten that under some circumstances 
the carriage and landing of large stones is a matter of extreme 
cost and difficulty, and that it may be possible to rear a frame- 
work basis, of wood or of iron, where it might not prove fea- 
sible to attempt a stone tower. Such was the case with the 
coral reefs of Ushruffa and the Dedalus, in the Red Sea; on 
which, in 1860-63, framed wrought-iron towers of great inge- 
nuity of construction were erected by Mr. William Parkes, 
under the joint direction of the Board of Trade, the Egyptian 
Government, and the Directors of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. These structures were reared on the surface of 
what resembles a gigantic stone cauliflower more closely than 
anything else to which it can be compared. The carriage of 
wrought stone to the spot would have caused an excessive 
expense, and it was by no means certain that the reef would 
safely support a very ponderous structure. There was no an- 
chorage at either reef, and as all the materials had to be con- 
veyed in boats of light draught from the ship to the site of the 
tower, the several portions required to be light enough to be 
easily handled. It is thus evident that these lighthouses are 
instances of great triumphs of the engineer over special diffi- 
culties. 
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The ingenious invention of the screw pile, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Mitchell, was applied, in 1838, to the foundation of a 
lighthouse on the Maplin Sands, by Mr. Walker. Each pile 
consists of an iron bar, of 5 or 6 inches in diameter, on which 
is welded a single turn of a wrought-iron screw, of 4 feet in 
diameter, Such a pile can be screwed with facility to the 
depth of from 20 to 30 feet into a sandbank; and as each 
screw will bear a weight of upwards of 60 tons, a foundation, 
as far as resistance to weight alone is concerned, may thus be 
very readily secured. The shifting nature of most sandbanks, 
however, has to be borne in mind; and a disaster that befel a 
work of this kind which was attempted at the Bishop’s Rock, 
in 1850, and another which occurred on the Minot’s Ledge, 
Boston Bay, have deterred engineers from adopting this cheap 
method on exposed situations. 

The late Mr. Alexander Gordon was the advocate of cast- 
iron towers for lighthouses. A description of one of these 
structures, which was erected on Gibbs’ Hill, in the Ber- 
mudas, will be found in Vol. IX. of the ‘ Proceedings of the 
‘ Institution of Civil Engineers.’ The height of that tower 
was 105 feet 9 inches. Its external shell was composed of 135 
curved plates of cast iron, varying from 1 inch to ? inch in 
thickness, bolted together by means of flanges. The bottom 
of the tower, for 20 feet in height, was filled with concrete. 
The upper portion was divided into seven landings, or stories, 
independently of the lantern. Great economy is claimed for 
this mode of building; and, for inland towers, which are not 
exposed to the impact of the waves, perhaps the chief objec- 
tion to its adoption arises from the perishable nature of a 
cast-iron plate, a substance which decays both from rust and 
from galvanic action, and is especially treacherous when 
brought into contact with lime, or mortar containing lime. 
The experience of the great Basses Rock is enough to show 
that, even as a temporary shield, an iron shell is not to be 
relied on for an exposed situation. And the inferior solidity 
of a block of cement encased in an iron shell, as compared with 
a solid structure of grooved, tongued, and dowelled stone, is 
such as to put the use of the former method of building for a 
sea tower entirely out of the field of discussion. 

While the genius and perseverance of the engineer are 
taxed to their utmost in the task of rearing a solid and durable 
tower on a rock exposed to the full fury of the stormy seas, 
but half of his work is done when the building is completed. 
Another order of phenomena has yet to be studied. Another 
branch of physical science has to be perfected in theory, and 
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reduced from theory to practice. The object of the sea- 
tower is to support a light, and the method of maintaining the 
best light, sending its beams with a full intensity in the re- 
quired direction, and finally giving to the rays not only a 
warning, but a telegraphic power, has been the subject of the 
long and patient study of a number of illustrious men. 

The growth of commerce, and the constant increase in 
the number of lighthouses on the more frequented coasts 
which is demanded by the increase of maritime activity, con- 
tinually cause a demand for greater variety in the appear- 
ance of lights, in order to prevent disaster by the mistake 
of one lighthouse for another, situated at no very great 
distance. The lighthouse towers of the last century, though 
useful as points of direction by day, were most imperfect 
guides by night. 


‘The rude expedients,’ says Mr. David Stevenson, ‘ adopted at that 
early period to give light to the sailor in a dark and moonless sky 
present a very curious contrast to the modern system of lighthouse 
illumination—the result of careful study by modern philosophers and 
engineers. If proof of this be wanted, we have only to refer to the 
twenty-four miserable candles, unaided by reflectors or any other 
optical contrivances, which shed their dim and uncertain light from 
Smeaton’s famous Eddystone tower for nearly half a century after it 
was built.’ 


Even the protection of a glazed lantern was a novelty in 
the time of Smeaton. The great Tour de Corduan on the 
coast of France was lighted by blazing faggots of wood, 
burned in an open chauffer. Down to the year 1816 as much 
as 400 tons of coal was annually consumed on the top of a 
stone tower, 40 feet in height, on the isle of May. This was 
one of the best coal fires in the United Kingdom. Three men 
were employed to tend it, and there was no want of due outlay 
for its support. But the beacon was dependent for its efficacy 
on the weather, and the light was least visible when its warn- 
ing ray was most urgently needed. Its appearance was ever 
varying, now shooting up in high flames, and then enveloped 
in dense volumes of smoke. In violent gales the fire only 
burnt on the leeward side of the chauffer, or iron basket, in 
which the coal was consumed; and the keeper was in the habit 
of putting his hand through the windward bars of the chauffer 
to steady himself while he supplied the fire with coals; so that 
in the direction in which it was most required, hardly any 
light was visible. Irregularity of light is a greater source of 
danger than the total absence of a beacon: a fact which was 
disastrously illustrated by the loss of H.M. ships ‘ Nymphen’ 
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and ‘ Pallas,’ on December 19, 1810, on the coast of Hadding- 
ton, owing to the light of a limekiln having been mistaken 
for the coal fire of the isle of May. 

About the year 1780 Mr. Thomas Smith, a merchant 
and shipowner of Dundee, who was also an ingenious mechanic, 
directed his attention to the improvement of lighthouses, by 
substituting lamps provided with mirrors for the open fire. 
In 1786 the Chamber of Commerce, after considering a plan 
laid before them, resolved ‘that while they allowed much in- 
‘genuity to Mr. Smith’s suggestions, they were of opinion 
‘ that a coal light should be continued.’ In 1811 an apparatus 
invented by Mr. Robert Stevenson was introduced at the 
Bell Rock lighthouse, as to the excellence of which Mr. David 
Stevenson, with a well-becoming filial pride, cites the tes- 
timony of the Astronomer Royal, Sir W. Airy, in 1861. 
After having visited the lighthouses both of Britain and of 
France, Sir William says (‘ Report of the Royal Commission on 
‘ Lighthouses,’ 1861, p. 86), with regard to the parabolic reflec- 
tors in use in the lighthouse of Girdleness, in Aberdeenshire : 
‘I remarked in them that, by a simple construction, which I 
‘ have not seen elsewhere, great facility is given for the with- 
‘ drawal and safe return of the lamps, for adjusting the lamps, 
‘and for cleaning the mirrors.’ He adds at the close of his 
report: ‘It is the best lighthouse that I have seen.’ 

In 1811 a Commission on lighthouses was appointed in 
France, and at the request of M. Arago, who joined the 
Board in 1813, MM. Fresnel and Mathieu were associated 
with him in conducting the necessary researches and experi- 
ments. In September 1822, the Commission adopted a report 
drawn up by Admiral de Rossel, which contained a pro- 
gramme for the lighting of the entire seaboard of France 
on the system invented by Fresnel. In a paper ‘On Optical 
‘ Apparatus used in Lighthouses,’ by Mr. James T. Chance, 
which was read at the Institution of Civil Engineers on May 
7, 1867, it is stated that at that time, out of 49 sea-lights pro- 
posed in the Report, only two had been modified in their cha- 
racter: and the employment of metallic reflectors for sea- 
lights in France had been reduced to the single instance of a 
secondary lighthouse at Pontaillac, near the mouth of the 
Gironde. 

The improvement, which will be ever honourably associated 
with the name of Augustin Fresnel, consisted in the substitu- 
tion of glass refractors for metallic reflectors, or, as it is called, 
of the dioptric for the catoptric system. Buffon, in 1748, had 
proposed to form a lens @ échelons out of a solid piece of glass, 
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for the purpose of a burning-glass; and Condorcet, in 1788, 
had improved on Buffon’s idea (which had probably been sug- 
gested by the tradition of the burning mirrors employed by 
Archimedes) by suggesting that the burning-lens should be 
constructed of separate rings. Fresnel was the first to apply 
the lens effectively as a lighthouse instrument. His lens is 
plano-convex, a form probably first adopted for the sake of 
facility of execution, but which is also the best shape for 
optical reasons. The only spherical surface in the lens is that 
of a central disc. This is surrounded by concentric rings, of 
which the outer or convex surfaces are annular, the arcs being 
so small as to cause convergence of the light towards or 
divergence from the same central point, which is that in 
which the lamp is placed. Fresnel’s first compound lens was 
30 inches square, subtending an angle of 45 degrees with the 
focus, both vertically and horizontally, the focal distance being 
36°22 inches. The lens now used in a light of the first order 
has the same horizontal extent, but subtends 57° vertically, 
so that the emerging rays form a parallel beam occupying 
about 47°7 per cent. of the whole luminous sphere. 

For a complex dioptric apparatus of so admirable a nature 
a more powerful flame than any which had at that time been 
produced was requisite. MM. Arago and Fresnel, availing 
themselves of an idea of Count Rumford, succeeded in con- 
structing a lamp on the principle of the Argand burner, but 
containing four concentric annular wicks, between and within 
which the air was admitted to féed the flame. Oil was sup- 
plied to these wicks by a pump, on the principle to which 
Carcel gave his name. The constant overflow of the oil, and 
the proper regulation of the ingress of cool air, prevent the too 
rapid volatilisation of the oil and the deposit of carbon on the 
wick. The combustion thus produced is so perfect that an 
equal quantity of oil produces a greater amount of light when 
burned in the four-wicked lamp than if it were burned in 
separate Argand or Carcel lamps. Thus, if the French 
unit of light be adopted, which is that of a Carcel lamp 
20 millimétres in diameter, burning 40 grammes of colza oil per 
hour, it is ascertained that the feam-ericheed lamp will give the 
light of 23 Carcel lamps, with the consumption of 760 grammes 
ofoil per hour—a quantity which would only feed 19 inde- 
pendent lamps; thus giving an increase of efficacy of more 
than 21 per cent. Thus the burner which for so many years 
has been successfully adopted in France is the production 
of the combined skill and ingenuity of a group of inventors. 
The idea of the multiple burner was that of Count Rumford. 
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To make it feasible it was necessary for Argand to contribute 
the double current, Lange the constriction of the glass 
chimney, Carcel the mechanism for the abundant supply of oil, 
and Arago and Fresnel the combination of these several inde- 
pendent improvements. 

The Fresnel system was introduced into Scotland by the late 
Mr. Alan Stevenson, who placed the first dioptric fixed light 
displayed on the British coasts on the Isle of May lighthouse in 
1856 ; the Commission of the Northern Lighthouses thus having 
been in advance of the Corporation of the Trinity House in 
introducing this valuable invention into Great Britain. 

A further intensity in the useful beam of light has been pro- 
duced by the combination of reflection with refraction. There 
is a limit beyond which the latter mode of deflecting light 
becomes wasteful for optical reasons. It occurred to Fresnel 
to employ reflecting zones above and below the refracting belt 
of a fixed light. Mr, Alan Stevenson, however, was the first 
to apply horizontal reflecting zones to a dioptric apparatus of 
large dimensions. He introduced them in the lower portion of 
the revolving light fixed at Skerryvore, where they were for the 
first time in use in February 1843. The apparatus was made 
by M. Francois Soleil, of Paris. In 1849 Mr. Thomas Ste- 
venson proposed the application of reflecting prisms which 
should have a lenticular action, the counterpart of that of the 
dioptric lens. These prisms were first introduced by Messrs. 
Stevenson in Horsburg lighthouse, near Singapore, where the 
light was first thus shown to the mariner in October 1851. 
Those of our readers who wish for further details as to the 
catadioptric lights, as they are termed, as to the parabolic 
metallic reflectors, which are still employed in nearly half of 
our sea lights, or as to the azimuthal condensing system of 
Mr. Thomas Stevenson, will find much information on the 
subject in Mr. Chance’s able but wholly technical paper. 

It is highly instructive, as showing how necessary it is to add 
the most careful supervision of practical inspectors to the most 
perfectly executed apparatus, to add a statement made by 
Admiral Ryder, a member of the Royal Commission on 
Lights, on the occasion of the discussion of Mr. Chance’s 
paper. The Island of Bermuda is beset by dangerous rocks. 
It is provided with a first-class revolving dioptric light, and it 
is most important that this light should do its duty thoroughly. 
At aconsiderable distance from the island the Admiral duly 
sighted the light. But, to his surprise, when he had anchored 
in the basin, at a distance of four miles from the lighthouse, 
no flash was visible from the deck of the ‘ Hero,’ the line-of- 
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battle ship which he commanded. His eye was then about 34 
feet above the level of the sea; and it was not until a height 
of 80 feet was reached by a midshipman, who was sent up the 
rigging for that purpose, that the flash was properly seen. The 
Admiral visited the lighthouse, and found that the keeper 
prided himself on the small quantity of oil which he burned. 
The result was the production of a paltry little flame, of not 
more than an inch and a half in height, the best part of which 
was considerably below the focus of the burner, so that the 
beam of light was directed upwards, and only became visible at 
a considerable distance. The lamp was raised ths of an inch, 
and the keeper directed to burn as much, instead of as little, 
oil as possible: and as soon as this was done a splendid flash 
was seen from the deck of every vessel in the basin. 

We have spoken of the construction of light-towers, and of 
the successive improvements made in the protection and in the 
direction of the light. The advance made in the mode of pro- 
ducing the light is not less marked, and it has recently made a 
giant’s step. Until late in the last century, as we have seen, 
wood or coal fires were employed for the beacons of the mariner. 
In 1696, tallow-candles were adopted in the first Eddystone 
tower, and about 1763, rude flat-wick oil lamps, combined with 
reflectors made of small facets of silvered glass, were employed at 
the Liverpool lighthouses, at the suggestion of William Hutch- 
inson, a master mariner of that port. The cylindrical wick, 
admitting air to the interior of the flame, was the invention of 
Argand, a native of Genev a, and dates about 1780. We have 

seen how the simple Argand has been displaced by the con- 
centric fourfold wick of Augustin Fresnel. Coal gas was pro- 
posed as a source of light for lighthouses in 1823- by Signor 
Aldini, of Milan. In 1865 it was applied to the lighthouse 
at Howth Bailey, in the Bay of Dublin, and subsequently to 
seven lighthouses on the Irish coasts. Since 1872 it has been 
on trial at the Haisbro’ lighthouses, on the coast of Norfolk. 
In 1837 the invention of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, called tae 
Bude Light, which is produced by the admission of oxygen gas 
to a flame derived from the combustion of fatty oils, was tried 
at the Orford lighthouse. Its intensity was found to be two 
and a half times that of the lighthouse oil flame of the same 
dimensions, but the increased cost was such as to prevent the 
adoption of the plan. The Drummond, or lime, light was tried 
at the South Foreland lighthouse in 1862, but the results 
were not such as to lead the Trinity House to adopt it, in spite 
of its great intensity. The attempt made by Nollet to utilise 
the discov ery made by Faraday in 1831, that a magnet could 
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be made to produce a current of electricity by decomposing 
water by means of a magneto-electric machine, in order to 
produce the oxygen and hydrogen required for the lime light, 
led to the construction by Holmes of the first magneto-electric 
machine of sufficient power to produce electric light of inten- 
sity adequate to the purpose of lighthouse illumination. Trials 
of the machine of Holmes were made under the direction of 
Faraday, who was scientific adviser to the Trinity House, in 
1857; and on December 8, 1858 (which, by a curious coinci- 
dence, is the féte day of the great Protectress of the mariner 
in Roman Catholic countries), the electric light, produced by 
permanent magnets, was first shown on the sea from the South 
Foreland lighthouse. Thus was the magnet employed, not 
only to furnish a guide to the course of the mariner by the 
phenomena of polarity when carried on board ship, but also 
to warn him of the hidden danger of the shore by the conver- 
sion of its subtle agency into light. 

The lamp or burner used by Holmes and by Faraday was 
designed by Dubosc, and the carbons were maintained at their 
proper distance by hand. In 1847 Staite invented a lamp in 
which the upper carbon was caused to descend towards the 
lower carbon, which was fixed, by a combination of electric 
agency and of clockwork. Serrin produced the first complete 
automatic lamp for alternating currents. 

In 1862 a Holmes lamp was fixed on the Dungeness light- 
house, replacing eighteen sperm-oil lamps, which had been sub- 
stituted for a coal fire in 1792. A small dioptric apparatus 
of the sixth order was provided, in place of 21-inch parabo- 
loidal reflectors. The early experience of the light was dis- 
couraging.. Frequent interruptions occurred ; and the old oil 
lamps had occasionally to be relighted. The cost was almost 
exactly three times that of the old light. But if the quantity 
of light emitted was taken as the basis of comparison, the cost 
of the electric light was only 11 per cent. more than that of 
the oil flame. 

No further steps were taken by the Trinity House for the 
introduction of the electric light until 1866, when favourable 
reports were received from the French lighthouse authorities 
as to the satisfactory working of the system for the two fixed 
lights at Cape la Héve, established respectively in 1863 and 
1865. In consequence of this information, under the advice of 
their engineer, Mr. James Nicholas Douglass (from whose com- 
munication to the Institution of Civil Engineers in March 
1879 we take the above-mentioned details), the Trinity House 
obtained a pair of Holmes’s improved machines, with a pair of 
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5-horse power condensing steam-engines to drive them, as well 
as a dioptric apparatus for fixed lights of the third order, for 
a new lighthouse about to be erected on Souter Point, between 
Sunderland and Shields. The apparatus was sent by the 
Trinity House to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and the light 
was exhibited every evening on a scaffolding 120 feet high, 
from a cylindrical lantern of 10 feet diameter. In 1870 the 
lighthouse was completed ; and the electric light was first exhi- 
bited from it in January 1871. The cost of this light, taking 
equal units of quantity for comparison, proved to be only 
43°6 per cent. of that formerly incurred at Dungeness, The 
South Foreland lighthouses were lighted by electricity in 
January 1872, and the Lizard lighthouses in March 1878. 

In France, according to the information given to Mr. 
Douglass by M. E. Allard, Director-General of the Light- 
houses of France, the south lighthouse of Cape la Héve was 
first lighted electrically in December 1863, and the northern 
lighthouse in September 1865. In February 1869 a flashing 
electric light, showing a white flash at intervals of thirty seconds, 
was displayed at Cape Grisnez. The five lighthouses already 
mentioned in this country, and three in France, are all in which 
the electric light has yet been established, with the exception 
of one at Odessa and one at Port Said. But a new electric 
lighthouse is in course of erection on thé Isle of Planier, oppo- 
site Marseilles, which is expected to be lighted this year ; and the 
Commissioners of French Lighthouses have decided that the 
Palmyre lighthouse, at the mouth of the Gironde, shall receive 
the electric light. M. Allard states as his opinion that this 
system will be extended to a great number of lighthouses on 
the coast of France. 

If the views now advocated by Dr. Siemens and Sir W. 
Thomson as to the transmissibility of the electric current in 
large quantity be found practically available, the application 
of the electric light to lighthouse illumination will receive an 
extraordinary stimulus, as the motor power can, in that case, 
be exerted on the land. 

The scheme proposed by the first French Lighthouse Com- 
mission, as we learn from a little pamphlet on group-flashing 
lights, which was published in 1875 by Dr. Hopkinson, admitted 
but three distinctions, viz. fixed lights, and revolving lights 
with flashes at the intervals of 60, or of 30, seconds. At pre- 
sent, the French system comprises quick-flashing lights, re- 
volving lights with red flashes alternating with white, and fixed 
lights varied by flashes. Of the last there are now twenty- 
three on the French coasts. The requisite qualities of a good 
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light are thus indicated by Dr. Hopkinson. The characteristic 
appearance of the light must be maintained at all distances, and 
in all states of the weather in which it can be seen at all. The 
distinctions between neighbouring lights should be as simple 
and easy to apprehend as possible. In cases of variable lights 
the light must not be too long obscured; the duration of the 
flash should be enough to allow of taking the bearings of the 
light; and the successive phases should be passed through in a 
reasonable period of time. To this it may be added that the 
introduction of red light, where equally good distinction can 
be otherwise obtained, is objectionable on the ground of eco- 
nomy. ‘The loss of illuminating power, in passing through the 
medium which arrests all but the red rays, is stated by Dr. 
Hopkinson at 63°66 per cent. If red and white flashes are 
combined, the portion of light devoted to each flash must be 
such that they shall have equal penetrating power. Thus con- 
siderable complication in arrangement is involved by the intro- 
duction of the red flash. 

The final touch, so far as we have as yet advanced, to the 
self-distinguishing action of the lighthouse, has been put by 
Sir William Thomson, to whom telegraphy is already indebted 
for that imponderable scale beam which is formed by the refrac- 
tion of a pencil of light from a slowly travelling mirror. Sir 
William has introducéd that best form of alphabetic indication 
which has already superseded the more ancient types handed 
down to us, through the Greeks and Romans, from the Pheeni- 
cians—namely, the Morse Code. ‘The extreme simplicity of 
the combination of two movements, whether of light or of 
sound—one short and one long—to indicate letters, is such 
as to approach the limit of conceivable excellency. The 
flashes of a lighthouse can be so combined, by the use of 
30-second or of 60-second intervals, or of flashes of pro- 
portionate length of duration, as to telegraph perpetually 
through the darkness the initial letter of the name of the light- 
house. Thus an uninterrupted succession of short flashes 
would denote the letter E, the initial of the Eddystone. Three 
short flashes, followed by a longer interval of obscuration, 
would show §S, for Skerryvore. A long flash, followed by 
three short ones, would give B, for the Bell Rock. In this 
mode, if more than one initial were signalled where there 
might otherwise be any doubt, every lighthouse in the world 
might be made to announce, not only its presence, but its 
name, to the mariner. 

The object of Sir Travers Twiss, in a paper read at the 
Seventh Annual Conference of the Association for the Reform 
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and Codification of the Law of Nations, has been to advocate 
international conventions for the maintenance of sea lights. 
Scanty notices are found in writers on public law on the sub- 
ject of lighthouses. Vattel, Sir Travers Twiss tells us, is silent 
on the subject. Azuni, writing in Italian in 1795, and G,. F. 
von Martens, in a German treatise on the Law of Nations in 
1796, deal briefly with the subject, following the views of 
Grotius, to the effect that it is within the right of all maritime 
States to require all vessels which enter their ports, or trade 
on their coasts, to contribute towards expenses necessary for 
maintaining the safety of the navigation. 

The most recent indication of that common consent of civi- 
lised nations which is the foundation of public law, is afforded by 
the European treaty, under which Denmark has renounced her 
long-established practice of levying tolls upon all vessels 
passing through the Sound and the two Belts. The claim was 
a legacy of the Middle Ages. It rested on immemorial 
prescription, of which evidence is to be found in treatises 
written in the fourteenth century. It is not clear whether the 
origin of the practice is to be traced to the assertion of sove- 
reign rights over the narrow passages between the North Sea 
and the Baltic, or whether it was regarded as a contribution 
towards the expense of maintaining the safety of navigation. 
In any case, the general treaty of Copenhagen of March 15, 
1857, records the assent of the signatory Powers to the doctrine 
that it is the international duty of the State which controls the 
sea passages into the Baltic to maintain an efficient system of 
lighting the coasts and channels. Sweden, by a special treaty 
of even date, has engaged to maintain all lights necessary to 
facilitate the entrance “into the Cattegat ; and Denmark has 
guaranteed the vessels of the signatory Powers of the treaties 
of Copenhagen from any charge | on that account. 

The lights on the sea coasts, lake coasts, and rivers of the 
United States are maintained out of an annual appropriation 
made by Congress for that purpose. As much as thirty years 
ago, it appears from a correspondence between the United 
States Minister, Mr. Abbot Lawrence, and Viscount Pal- 
merston, the Federal Government maintained 270 lighthouses, 
30 floating lights, and 1,000 buoys, besides fixed beacons. 
Since that date the number of these aids to navigation has 
been largely increased, especially on the Pacific coasts ; and 
no tax or rate is imposed on the vessels making use of the 
ports or harbours for light dues. On the other hand, Turkey 
has farmed to a French company its light dues, and the 
Egyptian Government levies light dues on “vessels navigating 
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the Red Sea. China, since 1860, has made steady progress 
in the lighting of her coasts. No separate light dues are 
imposed ; but all foreign vessels pay the same tonnage dues 
each time they enter a Chinese port, while coasting vessels pay 
them only once in three months. Japan, on the contrary, has 
followed the example of the United States of America, and 
makes no charge upon foreign vessels for lighting the intricate 
navigation of her coasts. A common tariff convention was 
entered into, on June 25, 1866, between Japan, Great Britain, 
France, the United States of America, and Holland, which 
contains an article binding Japan to light all those of her 
ports which are open to foreign trade. Half a million sterling 
has been spent by Japan in fitting up lighthouses and light- 
vessels, in pursuance of this treaty, during the seven years 
ending in 1875. The list and description of the lighthouses 
of the world occupies 168 closely-printed pages, with some 
twenty-five entries on each page. 

The need of common accord between the maritime nations 
for lighting all points dangerous to navigation, whatever may 
be the sovereignty of the adjacent shores, is illustrated by this 
learned writer on the ‘ Law of Nations’ by the case of the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aden. At present, after losing sight 
of the English light on the Isle of Perim, or of the English 
light at Aden (as the case may be), the great ocean steamers 
that have come through the Suez Canal, and are eastward 
bound, can sight no lighthouse before they see the English 
light on Cape Comorin, or the English lights on the southern 
end of Ceylon. In the highway between the two lighted 
points lies the dangerous island of Minicoy, one of the 
Laccadive group, on which one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers has already been wrecked. A light is 
greatly wanted on Minicoy Island; and it will be necessary 
that the light-tower shall have a lofty height, so as to overtop 
the cocoa-nut palms which are cultivated on that island. 
Further eastward the unlit coasts of Torres Straits and the 
Arafura Sea are ‘dotted with dangers,’ and are traversed by 
English, French, Dutch, and German vessels. To the need 
of international concurrence for this object Sir Travers Twiss 
very cogently refers, 

That the Sultan of Morocco and Fez should have exchanged 
his former evil fame for causing the terrors of the Barbary 
coast for the credit of the discharge of the duty of lighting the 
entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar, is one of those remarkable 
incidents which accentuate the advance of civilisation in the 
past three hundred years. A treaty was signed at Tangier in 
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1865 between the Sultan of Morocco and Fez, and Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Belgium, Spain, the United States 
of North America, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and 
Sweden. Under this treaty his Sheriffian Majesty has ordered 
the construction at his own expense of a lighthouse at Cape 
Spartel, providing a military guard for the same. The con- 
tracting Powers contribute each 60/. per annum for the sup- 
port and administration of the light, the establishment for which 
is under the direction of their representatives. If by similar 
means a lighthouse were to be erected to the north of Galeta 
island, off the coast of Tunis, the Mediterranean highway to 
the East would be well lighted up. Sir Travers Twiss adds, in a 
note, the information that the French and the Tunisian Govern- 
ments have concluded an agreement for the erection of a light- 
house on the island of Galeta; and that a lighthouse, for 
which certain dues are charged upon all vessels entering the 
Tunisian ports, has been erected at Cape Bon by the Bey of 
Tunis. A scheme for supplying further lights in the Red Sea, 
between the iron lighthouse on the Daedalus Shoal and the 
English light on the isle of Perim, is under the joint considera- 
tion of the English and the French Governments. 

It seems clear that, of the three modes which have been 
successively introduced for the maintenance of lighthouses, the 
last is that to which the mariner will look forward with most 
confidence for the indication of danger in yet unlighted seas. 
The most ancient assertion of Public Law on the subject 
sanctioned the levying of tolls on all vessels entering the ports 
of a State which itself undertook the responsibility of lighting 
its own shores. On the coasts of the United States and of 
Japan, and under the British flag in the Bahama Islands, and 
at Cape Pembroke in the Falkland Islands, lights for which 
no charge is levied on the shipping are maintained by the 
respective Governments. The Cape Spartel Convention esta- 
blishes a new point of departure. It is most desirable that 
the example should be so followed as to point out the dangers 
of the shoal water coast of Zanzibar, of the Mozambique 
channel, which is swept by a strong current, and of the course 
to the eastward of Madagascar for the islands of Réunion and 
of Mauritius. 

While the optical and photogenic inventions which have 
been so successfully applied to some of the most important sea 
lights of France and of England, of which we have thus offered 
a brief notice, form a subject of the deepest interest for the 
scientific reader—full as the history of the past is of yet 
brighter promise for the future—it is the record of the manly 
fortitude and gallant struggles of the engineer with one of the 
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mightiest powers of nature that throws around the sea towers 
a halo of romance. The very spirit of the Sea-kings might 
have inspired the builders of the sea towers of Aberbrothock 
and of Skerryvore. Nor do the pages of fiction contain many 
scenes more stirring than are the simple accounts, given by 
more than one of a remarkable family ef lighthouse builders, 
of the great pains and peril undergone by those who under- 
take the noble duty of converting the hidden rocks and shoals 
of our coasts into the support of the best safeguards of the 
mariner from the dangers of our shores. 

We feel compelled to make room for a reference to a long 
and important letter, from Sir William Thomson, to the 
‘Times,’ which has been published since the preceding pages 
were in type. Returning from a cruise of ten days on board 
her Majesty’s ship ‘ Northampton’ in the English Channel, 
Sir William writes to express the renewal of his conviction as 
to the need of a threefold reform in our lighthouse system. On 
two of these items of reform we have above spoken. We have 
shown the disadvantages attending on the use of coloured 
screens, owing to the positive loss of light incurred. To this 
Sir William adds the caution that some 4 per cent. of our popu- 
lation are affected with colour-blindness. He proposes the 
abolition of all coloured lights, and the full carrying out of 
that beautiful method of indicating the initial letter of the 
name of every light by the Morse system of dots and dashes 
with which his name will ever be indissolubly connected. 

But the point on which the advice of Sir William Thom- 
son, given in a graphic dictum which has the very flavour of 
the salt water in its earnestness, is chiefly now to be re-echoed, 
is that of the rapidity to be given to the revolution of changing 
lights. He recently sighted the Wolf, and had come to the 
conclusion that the speed of revolution was enough, when he 
discovered that the quickness was the result of irregularity. In 
fifteen periods the intervals varied from 19 to 40 seconds, or 
from a third less to a fourth more than the time announced in 
the lighthouse notices. The distinctive value of a definite 
period in a revolving light is almost annulled by such irregu- 
larities as these. ‘Except in one unimportant case—the 
‘ Dungeness low light, which flashes every five seconds—all 
‘ the revolving lights of the English Channel are too slow, and it 
‘ would be an unspeakable improvement if, with that exception, 
‘ every one of them had its speed sextupled.’ We fully con- 
cur in Sir William Thomson’s statement that the seafaring 
world ought not to be allowed to suffer from delay in gaining a 
great benefit, and are glad to have the opportunity of calling 
attention to his advice. 
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Art. VII.—Russia before and after the War. By the 
author of ‘ Society in St. Petersburg.’ Translated from 


the German by Epwarp Farrrax Tay or. 8vo. London: - 


1880, 


HE world is full of storms and portents, and we know not 
in what quarter of the globe the eye can rest with confi- 
dence upon a scene of prosperity and peace ; but amidst these 
elements of disturbance and of dread none are so astonishing 
as the forces which appear to be rending the fabric of the 
Russian Empire. There we see despotism driven to despera- 
tion by its own weapons of mystery and crime—a sovereign 
who, not long ago, was supposed to be venerated as a superior 
being by his subjects, tracked by assassins like the tyrants of 
old—crimes of abominable ferocity undetected and unpunished 
by an omnipotent police—the chief cities converted into gaols, 
and a whole empire under military law—wild theories of revo- 
lutionary violence, not proceeding from an ignorant populace, 
but permeating the more educated classes of society—a de- 
graded clergy and a superstitious Church exercising no moral 
control over the people—a colossal military force not directed 
by adequate intelligence—a corrupt administration, intem- 
perate reformers, and a discontented nation. Well might it 
be said by the provincial delegates of Tchernigoff in their 
address to the Emperor (although the passage was struck out 
by the governor of the province): ‘It is an illusion to think 
‘that anarchical ideas can be destroyed by measures of vio- 
lence. These ideas live and flourish so long as they find a 
‘ favourable soil, and the persons whom it is attempted to sup- 
‘ press are replaced by others.’ How has the state of Russia 
come to this pass? What will be the upshot of it? These 
are questions of extreme interest, not only to Russia, but to 
mankind. They are answered and explained to a consider- 
able extent by the author of the volume now before us, and its 
appearance at the present time is an event of no common im- 
portance. 

Some few years ago Mr. Mackenzie Wallace gave us an 
Arcadian picture of Russian village life which was received 
with much favour by the British public, though we took oc- 
casion to remark at the time that he appeared to us to have 
misconceived the true character of the Russian mir, which is 
not an institution of liberty but of despotism, and that he had 
omitted to notice the fundamental conditions of the Russian 
problem—the court, the army, the finances, and the admini- 
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stration. The author of the work now before us speaks with 
far wider sources of information and with higher authority. 
Himself a Russian (though, as we infer, from the Baltic pro- 
vinces, and writing in German); educated at the University 


.of St. Petersburg, and practically acquainted with the strange 


training of Russian youth; familiar with the society of St. 
Petersburg, as he has shown in a former volume, and a shrewd 
judge of character speaking from personal knowledge of the 
leading characters of the day; himself alike opposed to abso- 
lutism and to revolutionary theories, we have here the most 
competent witness whom we have yet had occasion to examine; 
and we believe that no book has yet appeared which can gratify 
to an equal extent the curiosity of the public as to the state of 
feeling in Russia, and as to the effects of the late war on the 
Russian nation and its Government. The author remains, for 
obvious reasons, unknown; but we have ascertained from the 
best sources that full reliance may be placed on his accuracy 
and good faith. A writer well acquainted with the Russian 
language has now numerous sources of information not ac- 
cessible to us. Considerable freedom has been conceded to 
the press, and the leading Russian journals are written by men 
of great ability, who are, in fact, the leaders of the opposition. 
Within the last twenty years an entire Russian literature of 
memoirs has arisen, and two monthly periodicals devote their 
columns to the publication of State papers, old letters and 
diaries chiefly revealing the dark side of former days. Light, 
in short, has broken in. It is from these materials that the 
author of the book before us has compiled the earlier chapters 
of his work, which treat of the last two generations of Russians 
since the death of Catherine. He describes in vivid terms 
the inconceivable abasement of Alexander I. before a fanatical 
monk; the polished type of the old Russian nobility in the 
person of Prince Wyiisemski, a man of taste, culture, and 
good feeling ; the brutal type in the person of Ismailoff, the 
‘Nestor’ of Griboyedoff, who tyrannised over his peasants for 
seven-and-twenty years (down to 1827),immured them in dun- 
geons, and chaffered human beings for a brace of greyhounds; 
and the opulent Muscovite in the person of the Jakovleffs, 
from whom sprang Herzen, afterwards editor of the ‘ Kolokol,’ 
that Bell, or rather tocsin, which first rang the knell of despot- 
ism in Russia, but which also, unhappily, undermined all 
belief in things human and divine. These sketches are ex- 
tremely amusing, and we commend them to our readers, for 
they are entirely founded on memoirs written by those persons 
themselves, or on official documents. They show, too, how 
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‘Fecunda culpe secula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos: 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.’ 
But our space is limited, and we must confine ourselves to 
matters of more direct interest in the present state of affairs. 

The Nihilists, or the party of social revolution, who 
may be said to form a vast conspiracy which has fastened 
like a cancer on Russian society, including in it devotees 
of all ranks, even the highest, must not be confounded with 
the National party, or the Slavophils, which is animated 
by a more generous enthusiasm, and has carried away a vast 
number of adherents in the army, among the younger civil 
officials, and the clergy, and even the mercantile class. Both 
these parties are in opposition to the Government, but the 
former is organised for revolution, the latter for reform; the 
former conspires with marvellous secrecy, has all the character 
of a Vehmic tribunal, acts by terror, and scruples not to com- 
mit and to avow any crimes; the latter appeals openly to the 
nobler aspirations of the people, and, though some of its ob- 
jects and much of its language are extravagant and pernicious, 
it would be unjust to confound its patriotic chiefs with the 
assassins and incendiaries who are carrying on a clandestine 
warfare against society. The Nationalists were the authors 
of the late war: they succeeded, after a year of agitation, in 
conquering the strong repugnance of the Emperor and all his 
ablest ministers to engage in that conflict; in fact, they 
created a tide of popular feeling which was too strong for the 
Government. The Nihilists cared little for the war, except in 
so far as they foresaw that it weakened the authority of the 
Government, exhausted its resources, laid bare its corruption, 
and opened the sluice-gates of revolution, whether by victory 
or by defeat. Yet by these two parties, sometimes acting in 
the same direction, though not in concert, and with different 
ends, Russia has been impelled along a course absolutely con- 
trary to the intentions of her official rulers, and which may 
lead to self-destruction. The type of the Nihilist party in the 
volume before us is Michael Bakunin, that of the Nationalists 
Prince Tcherkasski. They deserve to be better known to 
Europe. 

Michael Bakunin, like most of the champions of Russian Ra- 
dicalism, belonged by birth and education to the ruling class. 
He was born in 1814 of an ancient Boyar family settled in 
the Government of Twer. His education was conducted in 
the School of Artillery at St. Petersburg, but his military 
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career was a short one, for at twenty-two he retired to Moscow 
to live on his private income. There he found a congenial 
society of young men, who, oddly enough, discovered ‘ the 
‘ Algebra of Revolution’ in the philosophy of Hegel, then the 
dominant professor at Berlin. Herzen (who was one of the 
party) declared that ‘ this philosophy was essentially Socialistic, 
‘and makes men free in a way that no ordinary teaching does, 
‘ for it leaves no stone in Christendom unturned.’ Attracted 
by the influence of this luminary (though Hegel himself had 
been dead nine years), Bakunin went to Berlin, where he 
became an adept of the Hegelian sect, and, under the name of 
‘ Jules Elizard,’ began to propound his doctrines in the Ger- 
man ‘Jahrbiicher’ of 1842. In the very first article the 
editor announces that ‘the entire past of the Christian world 
‘had been rolled together and made a stepping-stone to the 
‘heaven of modern times,’ that the ‘ exclusion of mankind 
‘ from his earthly paradise had reached its term,’ and that ‘the 
‘ universal effort to shake off the past was the sign that a new 
‘ era had already been born.’ 


‘“ Have you not read,” he says to the advocates of mediation, “ the 
“mysterious and dreadful words Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité, in front 
“of the Temple of Liberty erected by the French Revolution ; and do 
“you not know and feel that these words mean the total annihilation 
“of the existing world of politics and society?” Then, after treating 
of the Socialistic-religious associations in France and England, which 
“are wholly foreign and opposed to the present world of politics, and 
“derive their life from sources altogether new and unknown to us,” 
Bakunin concludes as follows :—“ The air is sultry ; it is charged with 
“storms. Let us therefore cry aloud to our blind brethren, ‘Do 
“penance, do penance; the kingdom of the Lord is at hand!’ To 
“the Positivists we say, ‘Open your spiritual eyes: let the dead bury 
“ ‘their dead ; and be convinced at last that the Spirit of Intelligence 
“* (Geist), the ever-young, the ever new-born, is not to be looked for 
“*among the ruins of the past.’ Let us also put our trust in this 
“everlasting Spirit, which destroys and annihilates only because it is 
“the fathomless and ever-creating fountain of all life. The joy of 
“destruction is also the joy of creation.” 

‘That this rigmarole of senseless phrases and hollow abstractions 
could have appeared in 1842 in the most advanced German periodical 
of the time, and been lauded by its editor as the ne plus ultra of 
modern philosophical and political wisdom, is a fact too significant of 
the character of the time and the mental development of Bakunin, to 
be passed by unnoticed. The half-educated ex-Lieutenant of Artillery, 
left to himself for years, had gone to Germany with the intention of 
submitting to revision a teaching received in a crude state from his 
friend Stankevitch, of repairing and compensating in the Western 
world of: culture the defects of his youthful education, and of learning 
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the aims and methods of those who had been named to him as the 
leading exponents of the civilisation of that time. And what had 
these heralds and representatives of culture, to whom the entire youth- 
ful generation of those days looked up with astonishment and awe— 
what had they to offer him? The same rubbish of mystic formulas, 
the same “ Algebra of Revolution,” with which he and his friends had 
wasted their time at Moscow; the same blind faith in the universal 
efficacy of subtle abstractions, which had deluded Herzen and Belinski 
into imagining that the true conception of the State had only to be 
proclaimed to be carried at once into practical effect. Not as a disciple, 
but as a friend and equal, had Bakunin entered the circle of those vain 
doctrinaires, who accounted themselves the forerunners of a new and 
better dispensation, and looked down upon the world of reality with 
as much arrogance as himself. It was the glory of this tyro of philo- 
sophy to have mastered the conceptions of religion, of nationality, and 
of history. His maiden effort was lauded as a masterpiece. The wild 
energy of his passion for destruction was admired as manly decision of 
character. His belief in the absolute truth of the Negative principle 
—the depositary, as he called it, of all intelligence—was strengthened 
into an article of faith. Was it to be wondered at, that with the firm 
resolve to give immediate and complete effect to his infallible theories, 
with “ the light in front, and the darkness behind him,” Bakunin went 
his own way, and soon pretended to give laws to and dictate the de- 
velopment of the world of culture, which he had just begun to be 
acquainted with, and of whose real nature he had scarcely even a 
superficial idea?’ 

From Germany Bakunin repaired to Paris, where he allied 
himself with Proudhon and the revolutionists then conspiring 
against the constitutional monarchy. The Russian Govern- 
ment watched him, and obtained his expulsion from France. 
But the Revolution of 1848 revived his wildest hopes. The 
following year was the jubilee of anarchy. Bakunin endea- 
voured to excite the Slavonic element to destroy the Austrian 
Empire; but being driven back into Saxony, he was the life 
and soul of the Dresden insurrection of May 1849. He was 
captured at Chemnitz, however, by the Prussian troops, and 
ultimately given up to the Emperor Nicholas in 1851, when 
he remained in the casemates of the dreaded Schliisselburg, 
which lie below the level of the Neva, until he was released 
from his dungeon on the accession of the present Emperor in 
1856, and banished to Eastern Siberia. There he lived as a 
penal colonist until 1859, when, having been allowed to reside 
in the territory of the Amoor, he effected his escape to Japan, 
and finally reached London in 1861, where Herzen, Ogareff, 

and other Russian refugees were organising the party of oppo- 
sition to the Government. Bakunin became editor of the 
* Kolokol,’ which thenceforth assumed a far more intemperate 
and aggressive character. 
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‘Once fairly settled in London, he announced his intention of de- 
voting the remainder of his life exclusively to the task of revolu- 
tionising Slavdom. His language showed the same want of principle 
which had changed the cosmopolitan into a Panslavist, and the Pan- 
slavist into a champion of German revolution. “It is a bad thing,” 
he wrote in a manifesto dated February 15, 1862, “to exercise one’s 
“energies in a foreign country. My experience has sufficiently taught 
“me that neither in Germany nor France have I ever struck root. My 
“fullest and most ardent sympathies will be directed, as before, to the 
“liberation of mankind in general; but what remains to me now of 
“life and activity I intend to restrict exclusively to the service ot 
“ Russians, Poles, and Slavs. Of all Slav nationalities, that of Great 
“Russia alone has understood how to preserve her nationality. Let 
“ys, therefore, banish the Tartars to the East, and the Germans to 
“Germany. Let us be a free and purely Russian nation.”’ 


Yet the first thing he did was to insult the organ of the cle- 
rical party in Russia, whose influence is so powerful over the 
people; and by advocating an entire rupture with all religion, 
culture, and order, the ‘ Kolokol’ became the organ of pure 
Nihilism, which it had not been at first. 

We collect in some measure, from a speech delivered by 
Bakunin to the International League at Berne, what are the 
leading tenets of this sect. He demanded the abolition of the 
State as such; the extirpation of all religion and of all here- 
ditary rights ; the absolute equalisation of all classes :— 


‘Communism I abhor, because it is the negation of liberty, and 
without liberty I cannot imagine anything truly human. I abhor 
it, because it concentrates all the strength of society in the State, 
and squanders that strength in its service; because it places all pro- 
perty in the hands of the State, whereas my principle is the abolition 
of the State itself. I want the organisation of society and the distri- 
bution of property to proceed upwards from below, by the free voice 
of society itself; not downwards from. above, by the dictate of 
authority. I want the abolition of personal hereditary property, which 
is merely an institution of the State and a consequence of State 
principles. In this sense I am a Collectivist, not a Communist... . 
Give to all your children, from their birth, the same maintenance and 
education ; then give to all men, so educated, the same social status, 


_and the same means of providing for their wants by their own labour; 


and you will see that many of the inequalities, now considered natural, 
will disappear, beeause they are merely the effects of an uriequal dis- 
tribution of the conditions of development. Improve nature by 
society, and you will make.all things, for all men, as equal as they can 
be—the conditions of development as well as those of labour—and 
you will exterminate many crimes, many follies, and many evils.’ 


After insisting on the necessity of extirpating all religion, he 
concludes :— 
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‘To destroy religious superstition by means of education, societies, 

newspapers, and other methods of propagandism, is a sheer impossi- 
bility. Religion is by no means a mere aberration of the brain, but 
a protest of human nature and the human heart against the misery 
and the narrowness of the real world around us. Meeting here with 
nothing but stupidity, injustice, and wretchedness, man creates for 
himself a better world with the aid of his imagination. . . . Not until 
happiness and brotherhood are restored to earth, will religion have lost 
its raison d’étre. An intellectual crusade will never destroy it; a 
social revolution is required for that purpose.’ 
In justice to the ‘ International’ itself, it must be said that 
these extravagant views were not accepted by a large section 
of its members ; and that the society which was about to rege- 
nerate mankind was soon bitterly divided against itself. 

Bakunin, however, pursued his design of operating on the 
Slavonic population of Russia, and employed as his agent one 
Netchayeff, who turned out to be a swindler, and was at last 
convicted of murder. By such hands as these, tracts, in which 
the following passages occur, were extensively circulated :— 

‘National “robberdom” is one of the most venerable facts of 
Russian national life: he who does not understand or sympathise with 
it has neither understanding nor sympathy for our national life. . . 
The Russian robber is the true and only revolutionist—no dealer in 
empty phrases and theories, no mere subverter of politics and class. 
The robbers who are scattered over the forests, steppes, and villages ot 
Russia form a compact and single world—that of true Russian revo- 
lution. He who desires this revolution must repair to this world. 
Let us therefore take this road; let us throw ourselves among the 
people ; let us join the insurrectionary tumult of peasants and robbers. 
. . . Leave the academies, universities, and schools; dismiss all 
thought of literature and science, which in their present form are 
simply official trammels intended to cramp and unman you. This is 
the opinion, this the counsel, of the best men of the West.’ * 

It would seem incredible that this atrocious trash should 
catch any ear amongst a civilised people. But the credulity 
of mankind is inexhaustible, and the fact is that these doctrines 
were eagerly accepted by hundreds of young students and 
officers in Russia, and that their wide-spread influence has 
been judicially proved on the trials of the Nihilists, and by the 
audacious crimes they have both openly and secretly com- 
mitted. In 1877 one hundred and eighty-three Nihilists were 
brought to public trial. Within that time, we think, at least 








* Foremost among these authorities are the ‘ Catechism of Revolu- 
‘tion’ and the ‘ Missive to Russian Officers,’ both of which preach the 
duty of political murder and the necessity of blind obedience on the 
part of the revolutionist to his superior. 
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— 


fourteen political murders had been committed or attempted, 
of persons in high official positions, and the incendiary fires in 
many provinces were counted annually by hundreds, and had 
destroyed millions of property.* 


‘Four years had passed since the trial at Moscow of Netchayeff, the 
murderer of Ivanoff, first unveiled to the eyes of the nation at large 
the intrigues of the Socialists and revolutionary Radicals; and this 
period the party of destruction had made use of with decided success. 
Over no less than thirty-seven provinces of the empire had the net 
been spread from St. Petersburg, by means of which the “ people” — 
in other words, the proletariate in the towns and the peasants in the 
poorer districts—were to be drawn into the interest of the young 
enthusiasts, both male and female, who espoused the doctrines of 
Bakunin and Tschernitchevski. But the Government meanwhile had 
laid their plans, and at length the swoop was made. On one and the 
same day, in May 1875, these revolutionary fanatics were seized, 
according to a prearranged scheme of the Third Section, throughout 
the limits and corners of the empire. Every class of society, and all 
the governments of Russia, with the exception of the Baltic provinces 
and Finland, had furnished its contingent. The main body of the 
accused, excepting those at St. Petersburg itself, came from certain 
provinces of the Volga, from Lithuania, and the south of New Russia. 
Most of them were the sons and daughters of small officials and village 
priests, and had been at the higher institutes of education. There 
were not wanting a few, however, who belonged to the high nobility, 
as well as some of the labouring classes. It was remarked, in particular, 
that numerous young Jews from Lithuania bad taken part in the con- 
spiracy.’ 


Ninety-nine of these prisoners weré convicted. But the trial 
did the Government more harm than good. The impassioned 
eloquence with which men like Myshkin from Siberia, and 
Rabinovitch defended their wild principles, awakened public 
sympathy to such a degree that the presiding judge had to 
clear the court ; and the jubilant acclamations of the public on 
the acquittal of Vera Sassulitsch, the murderess of General 


* Respecting the fires which have occurred during June alone of 
this year (1879), the ‘ Official Advertiser’ has the following :— 
Altogether there have been 3,501 fires, of which 930 arose from care- 
lessness, 310 were caused by lightning, 508 by incendiarism, either 
proved or suspected, and 1,753 were due to causes unknown. The 
total damage amounts to over twelve millions of roubles; viz. more than 
two millions at St. Petersburg, one and a half millions at Uralsk, &c. 
These and many other statements are appropriated by Mr. Cunliffe- 
Owen, without the smallest indication of the source from which they 
are derived, in an article on ‘ Russian Nihilism,’ in the last number of 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ : 
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Trephoff, proved that the teaching of Bakunin had not been 
vain. He himself continued to reside in Switzerland, and 
to carry on thence his revolutionary propaganda until his 
death, which took place at Berne in 1878. It is impossible 
to doubt that the growth of revolutionary principles and crimes 
has sprung in Russia from this seed. It was here, and still is, 
a mortal struggle between secret societies and despotic force. 
The last declaration of the Czar, after the explosion at Moscow, 
was to the effect that the authors of these crimes must be 
exterminated. But as long as the curse of arbitrary power 
rests upon the Empire, and. as long as that power is used to 
sereen corruption, to pervert justice, to crush the people of 
Russia, and to attack her neighbours, the cause even of these 
mad Nihilists has an advantage over the cause of military 
despotism. 

In a remarkable chapter on academical education in Russia, 
this writer attributes the diffusion of these anarchical doc- 
trines mainly to the discontent and disaffection prevailing 
amongst professors and students; and he believes them to be 
very widely diffused indeed. Speaking of the attempt made 
last April to assassinate the Czar, he says :— 

‘As long as the present feeling of insecurity continues, and the 
students regard themselves as the ill-treated and suspected pariahs of 
the Government, they form a world by themselves, one vast conspiracy 
against existing order. Solovieff was no isolated specimen of a traitor; 
his sphere of action extended from St. Petersburg to the provinces 
south of the Volga; he carried on his intrigues for weeks in the towns 
and governments of Moscow, Novgorod, Nishni-Novgorod, Vladimir, 
and Saratoff. Everywhere he met with friends and sympathisers, who 
not only encouraged but actively assisted him. He had connexions at 
his disposal which secured for him an entrance into the most various 
circles of society, provided for all his wants, and even procured for 
him the necessary false passports. He formed and dissolved such con- 
nexions by the hundred, without ever meeting with a single traitor or 
ever being troubled by the police. Wherever Solovieff discovered 
himself as a member of the secret conspiracy, he was at home; for 
everywhere there are unclassed students who are his born confederates. 
According to his statement there existed a vast number of “ Radical 
“quarters” at St. Petersburg, where the “comrades” periodically 
assembled. At Nishni-Novgorod friends are immediately at hand to 
nurse their fellow-conspirators who fall ill. On the estate of Voronino 
the revolutionists go in and out unmolested, and the smithy adjoining 
this property, which is well known as the trysting-place of revolu- 
tionary students, male and female, maintains a regular connexion with 
other workshops of the kind.’ 


And he proceeds to show, in a chapter of equal interest on 
female education, that similar extravagances have spread 
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amongst the gymnasia for female students; and it is an un- 
doubted fact that the misguided enthusiasm of women plays a 
large and active part in these conspiracies and crimes. 

The party of the Nationalists, or Slavophils, is, as we have 
already observed, entirely distinct from, and in many respects 
opposed to, that of the Nihilists. The Nihilists aim at the 
destruction of the State; the Nationalists would increase and 
extend its power. The former seek to effect an internal social 
revolution; the latter, to crush all external elements by the 
paramount ascendency of an absolute military Slavonic power. 
The crimes which have recently afflicted Russia and astonished 
Europe were the work of the mysterious conspiracy of the 
Nihilists. The Russo-Turkish war was the work of the en- 
thusiastic appeals of the Nationalists to the passions of the 
nation. But this party took its origin, and had made its in- 
fluence felt long before, by a resolute attempt to root out of 
Russia whatever was not of a purely Russian character :— 


‘When the Moscow Slavophils, now forty years ago, first entered 
the public arena, they figured as a party of opposition. In the system 
of the Emperor Nicholas there seemed to be no place left for poli- 
ticians who rejected the bureaucracy of that time, organised after the 
German pattern, and served in great part by officials and generals of 
German origin, and who, in their disgust with the nobility and the 
higher classes in general for their alleged desertion of national tradi- 
tions, fixed their hopes on the “ pure and uncontaminated peasantry,” 
and demanded the abolition of serfdom. Men like Aksakoff, Kire- 
jewski, Chomiiikoff, and others, of independent mind, and imbued with 
a genuine love of liberty, were not to be deceived by the quasi- 
National professors of the old régime. They declared, indeed, their 
assent, when the emperor designated the supremacy of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and the Russian language, and the expulsion of the 
Turks from the ancient Byzantium, as the respective objects of his 
home and foreign policy. But the means employed for the attainment 
of these ends were as distasteful to them as to their rivals the “ Euro- 
“pean Liberals,” with whom at first they were on so friendly a footing 
that Alexander Herzen used to call the Slavophils “nos amis les 
“ennemis.” 'The Government allowed these young enthusiasts to go 
on within certain limits, but regarded them in general with suspicion.’ 


The first efforts of this party of half democratic, half abso- 
lutist Russianisers, represented by one Chanykoff and Juri 
Samarin, were directed against the German polity and insti- 
tutions of the Baltic provinces. The aristocracy of Livonia 
and Esthonia, who had given so many able servants to the 
Russian Government, were denounced, the municipal and 
provincial liberties invaded, the Lutheran Church per- 
secuted., 
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‘ The legislative work, which had been directed to the reconstitution 
of the Baltic municipalities in conformity with the requirements of the 
time, to a representation of the Estates, and to the reform of the 
judicial system, was virtually annulled. Renewed efforts were made 
to enforce the use of the Russian language in the transactions of the 
Government authorities of the three provinces. It was attempted even 
to win over the rural proletariate to the Greek Church by the offer of 
a distribution of State property. The German press of Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Courland was gagged by redoubling the severity of the 
censorship, whilst the anti-German diatribes of the Russian journals 
were sedulously encouraged. A number of Russian churches and 
schools were founded; the administration of Livonia (Esthonia and 
Courland came off much better in this respect) was placed in the hands 
of governors and high officials who were as incompetent as they were 
anti-German in sentiment; and all endeavours to maintain constitu- 
tional privileges were trampled down with unmerciful severity.’ 


The ill-judged Polish insurrection of 1863 afforded to the 
Nationalists a signal opportunity for the application of their 
theories to that unhappy country. The Government resolved 
to abandon the scheme of reconciliation elaborated under the 
auspices of the Polish Marquis Wielopolski, and entrusted for 
execution to the Grand Duke Constantine, as Viceroy of 
Poland, and to adopt the extensive plan which Miliutin had 
proposed for the reorganisation of the former kingdom. A 
remodelling of agrarian regulations and of Polish administra- 
tion was taken in hand, which aimed at removing the nobles 
and clergy, as political incorrigibles, from their historical 
position and the enjoyment of their property, and making the 
Russian domination over the ‘ province of the Vistula’ rest 
upon the sympathies of the Polish peasant class, now suddenly 
converted into proprietors. The system of emancipation and 
reorganisation, so favourable to the peasants and so injurious 
to the nobles, which had been rejected for Russia, was applied 
to Poland in its harshest form, and Miliutin, its author, was 
entrusted with its execution. He went to work with the zeal 
of a genuine fanatic. His first step was to put the most 
important offices into the hands of political volunteers, his 
friends and associates of 1859; to declare the Russification of 
Poland a holy mission ; to exclude all Poles from any share in 
the administration of their country ; and to get despatched to 
Warsaw whole troops of youthful devotees of the new gospel 
of Slavism. Of these one of the most zealous and promi- 
nent was the young Prince Tcherkasski, become suddenly an 
actual Councillor of State, Director of the Government Com- 
mission at Warsaw for internal and ecclesiastical affairs, and 
a member of the Polish Council of State, now transformed 
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into a Committee of Organisation. Miliutin, who afterwards 
received the office and title of Secretary of State for Poland, 
introduced the men in his confidence to their new offices, but 
returned, when this was done, to St. Petersburg, in order to 
promote his policy with effect, and to be able to meet the 
attacks which soon were made from all sides against this 
monstrous enterprise of converting a compact Polish country 
into a Russian province, and, in Tcherkasski’s own words, of 
‘uprooting Latindom to replace it by a thoroughly Slav 
‘ civilisation.’ 

We do not propose to follow our author into this part of his 
subject, but this occurrence is remarkable because it raised 
into notice an individual who was destined, twelve years later, 
to play a great part in Bulgaria. Prince Tcherkasski was a 
young man of fortune in St. Petersburg, descended from a 
Georgian family who had adopted the Slavophil ideas. When 
municipal institutions were granted to the Russian cities, the 
prince consented to be nominated for the mayoralty of Moscow ; 
he was elected by a large majority, and in that capacity he 
had claimed and obtained precedency over the governor of the 
province. 


‘ But beyond enjoying these pretentious externals of municipal repre- 
sentation, the good citizens of “Mother Moscow” were not intended 
to go. The new mayor treated his colleagues and subordinates so 
harshly and imperiously that angry quarrels and dissensions soon 
arose, which were well-nigh fatal to the working of the communal 
machinery. His predilection for corporal punishment, which not even 
the peasants’ friend of 1859 and the democratic reorganiser of Poland 
was able to conceal, was an obstacle, in particular, to harmony. Even 
his friends and partisans were forced to shrug their shoulders when 
they heard that no word was so constantly on his lips as the old 
national, but long since unfashionable, rod (Rosgi).’ 


He soon afterwards resigned his civic office, which relapsed 
into the hands of the burghers for whom it was intended. 
This, however, was the man who was designated by the 
Slav committees, even before the outbreak of the war, to be 
at the head of the administration of the provinces about to be 
wrested from the Turkish Empire. In November 1876, the 
military command of the army of invasion having been divided 
between the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, Tcherkasski 
was named Chief Civil Commissioner, and a complete scheme 
of administration was expected of him for the territories about 
to be invaded. It will be observed that this was just before 
the Conference of Constantinople which met in December. 
The prince accepted the office on condition that he should 
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exercise an undivided power and select all his own officers. 
His first act was to surround himself exclusively with young 
officers selected from the various regiments of the Guards— 
men totally ignorant of civil administration and of the people 
they were to govern. We shall now see from competent 
authority in what the Russian ‘ liberation’ of the Bulgarians 
consisted. 


‘Even before the Imperial army had crossed the Danube (June 29, 
1877), Tcherkasski’s head-quarters were crowded with governors, vice- 
governors, and superintendents of districts for every part of Bulgaria, 
and with commandants and majors de la place for all the strong- 
holds that lay between the Danube and the Bosphorus. All these 
rulers in partibus, ever since they had crossed the Roumanian frontier, 
drew enormous salaries and a liberal allowance of daily pay, which 
Bulgaria had to provide. Each governor drew 7,000 roubles, and had, 
besides that, a separate fund of from six to ten thousand roubles to 
dispose of, for which he was not required to account. The vice- 
governors had each 3,500 roubles, together with a similar fund in pro- 
portion. The superintendents of districts and heads of police had 2,500 
roubles and another 1,500 roubles for travelling expenses. All these 
salaries were paid in hard gold; every official, moreover, had received 
in advance his military pay for the year, and (as had been the custom 
in Turkestan) a double allowance for travelling expenses. When 
doubts were expressed about the wisdom of saddling with such serious 
burdens the Bulgarians “whom they were about to liberate,” the 
answer was forthcoming at once, that the ‘Turkish pasha government, 
at any rate, had been still more expensive, and that the blessings of 
political liberty could not be purchased too dearly. 

‘ Of the instructions promised to the officials of the civil administration, 
not one, at the outbreak of the war, was ready. Tcherkasski, as the 
hero of the “system” and a connoisseur in such matters, thought it 
necessary to collect at once “ materials for the study of Bulgaria,” and 
to have them worked up by a specially appointed commission for the 
use and behoof of his subordinates. But the- contents of the work 
were limited to the translation of fragmentary extracts from a couple 
of foreign brochures which chance had thrown into the hands of the 
commissioners. 

‘Equipped with these materials, the young lieutenants and captains 
of cavalry, suddenly called upon to reorganise Southern Slavdom, 
went to work after the greater part of the territory, fixed upon as the 
scene of their exploits, had been occupied at the end of July by the 
Russian forces. The simplest thing, under these circumstances, would 
have been to maintain the existing institutions, to let the Bulgarians 
govern themselves, and to be content with controlling this self-govern- 
‘ment, which, in its fundamental aspect, already prevailed. But to 
this Tcherkasski would not listen. Just as if it had been intended to 
make the very name of Russians hated by those “ brethren” whom 
they came to. free, the supreme civil administrator played the part 
from the first of an absolute master, who had come to model all. he 
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found after his own pattern. Even before the Russian troops had 
crossed the Danube, a deputation of Bulgarian notables, consisting 
chiefly of representatives of the so-called Young Bulgarian party, 


- arrived at Plojeschti, who solemnly welcomed the emperor and his 


generals in the name of the nation, and sought to unfold in detail their 
wishes and aspirations. His Majesty and the old Prince Gortchakoff 
received them with unusual amiability, and honoured them with a 
long audience. Just as unamiable, not to say hostile, was the recep- 
tion these gentlemen met with from Tcherkasski. “In the most 
“ offensive terms,” so an eye-witness relates, “ they were told they must 
“ not fancy they were there to represent the Bulgarian people. Bul- 
“ garia had no national assembly, and would not obtain any. In tones 
“of downright menace he warned them to get rid at once of any poli- 
“ tical chimeras of that sort. When one of the Bulgarians attempted 
“to make a statement in reply, he was peremptorily stopped with the 
“ remark, ‘ We have no need of your wisdom. You have to listen and 
“¢ obey, not to argue.’” 

‘What followed was of a piece with this instructive beginning. 
Notwithstanding the pompous announcement at head-quarters of the 
institution of a new agrarian system and the abolition of existing 
taxes, throughout most of the occupied territory an arbitrary state of 
rule prevailed, under which the Turks who remained behind and their 
Greek adherents found themselves much better off than the “ liberated 
“brethren,” whom the new civil administration addressed not in the 
Bulgarian but the Russian language, and in the Russian manner of the 
old school, namely, with whip in hand. Among Tcherkasski’s first 
measures, published already in the Imperial proclamation, had ‘been 
the promise that the tax paid by the Rayahs for exemption from mili- 
tary service and the tithes levied on all natural products should be 
abolished “ for ever.” The news of this boon was still in everyone's. 
mouth, when the civil administration announced that the latter impost 
would continue to be levied for the present, wherever the Russian 
troops were, for the proper provisioning of the army. As the» whole 
country bristled with soldiers, the promised blessing profited nobody. 
But the bad feeling aroused by this counter-ordinance was universal, 
and was heightened to discontent and embitterment, when after a 
month it was announced that the tithes would be levied not in natural 
produce, as before, but in hard cash, that is to say, in a form at once 
the most inconvenient and oppressive to the landed tax-payers. The 
iniquity of this proceeding was crowned by the fact that its origin was. 
not disguised, and that all the world was taught what Tcherkasski’s. 
much-vaunted energy and independence really meant. The levying 
of tithes in hard cash had been the work of the three great army con- 
tractors Horwitz, Greger, and Kohan, who found it inconvenient, as a 
matter of business, to collect the natural products, and had used all 
their influence to bring about the change. 

‘The same was the case with the remodelling of the agrarian 
system and of the local communal administration. Total strangers to 
their new position, and tormented with the fear that: beneath the 
aspirations of the so-called Young Bulgarian party there might lurk 
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the same revolutionary and Nihilist tendencies which they had had to 
combat in their native country, the soldier-civilians of ‘Tcherkasski’s 
administration looked to the enforcement of strict discipline and un- 
conditional obedience as the sum and substance of their mission. 
The imperious demeanour of their chief, who brooked no contradiction, 
and was bent on carrying through his radical “system” with all the 
means and appliances of absolutism, had deluded them into thinking 
that his objects would be better served by a vigorous use of the Cos- 
sack’s whip (Nagatka) than by fulfilling the hopes of the Bulgarian 
nation. ‘I feel as if I were stuck in an enchanted wood,” said a dis- 
trict superintendent to M. Utin ; “I am burdened by a mass of duties, 
“without knowing how to perform them. My only comfort is, that it 
“is the same with others; and that nobody really knows what he has 
“to do, and what he may do.” - “ The best emancipation for the Bul- 
“‘garians,” said another, “is the Nagaika. I am quite aware that 
“our brethren, as we call them, cannot endure me; but I am equally 
“indifferent to their affection or their hatred. These people are good 
“for nothing, and must be kept under strict discipline. ‘They fear me 
“* now, at all events, for they know that I let no misconduct escape me. 
““ Whoever does wrong has twenty-five lashes counted out to him; and 
“then there is an end of it.” “ What doI care?” saidathird. “I insist 
“that they shall live quietly and peaceably with each other. The 
“much-abused Turks do as I bid them, and leave the Bulgarians at 
“peace. I insist that the latter shall do Jikewise. Whoever stirs a 
“ finger against his neighbour, gets a taste of the Nagaika.” 

‘ With such: a disposition among the numerous servants of the ad- 
ministration, it is not surprising that they proceeded very irregularly 
in dealing with the communal and agrarian organisation, and repeatedly 
acted in direct opposition to the intentions of the government. In 
many parts the old rule of the Ychorbadji was simply retained as it 
was, and dignified with the name of the new organisation. In others, 
everything was senselessly and indiscriminately overturned, and a mob 
reign of terror was instituted, which, after the catastrophe at Plevna 
and the evacuation of much of the newly occupied territory, was 
naturally followed by a fearful and bloody retribution by the Turks.’ 


No wonder that the Bulgarians have been somewhat de- 
ficient in gratitude to their ‘liberators.’ After the Turkish 
victories in the early part of the campaign, matters grew 
worse. As the Russians retreated, they left the Christian 
population behind without food or protection. The work of 
re-organisation was suspended, and the young officers of the 
Guard resigned in disgust. But after the fall of Plevna 
Prince Tcherkasski was allowed to resume his work precisely 
‘where he had left off, notwithstanding the indignation his 
proceedings had excited even in Russia. 

‘The most prejudiced and short-sighted of the Moscow patriots 
could not but acknowledge that this violent and despotic policy, carried 
on in Bulgaria in the name of the Slavish National cause, was entirely 
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counter to all Russian as well as Slavish interests; besides creating 
the danger of bringing the Russian name into ill repute in the South 
Slavonic countries of the East, just as it had done in the countries of 
the former Poland and Lithuania. For the failure, moreover, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of a century, to bridge over the gulf between 
the Slavs of Great Russia, Lithuania, and Livonia, the differences 
of history and creed could be alleged as an excuse. But no such 
excuses could be alleged in the case of Bulgaria. And in Servia 
matters were already even worse. Here the crusade against Turkey 
in 1876 had been undertaken by Russians and Servians in common, 
and had ended in a common defeat, and painful quarrels between the 
leaders of the allies. What would be the result if the proverbially 
patient and pliant Bulgarians were likewise to renounce their friend- 
ship to Russia and declare her rule incompatible with the freedom and 
dignity of man? What prospect was left for the establishment of a 
great empire of the future, extending from the Volga to the Moldau, if 
every Russian attempt to restore a genuine National organisation was 
to end in failure and disunion between the liberators and the liberated ? 
if that incapacity for establishing civil order, which the Novgorodians 
of 862 complained of to the Varagian chief, should be the epitaph on 
the grave of Slavo-Russian development ? 


. . . . ° @ e e 

‘ The impression produced by these revelations upon the many admirers. 
of the prince, who had hailed him as the pioneer of a new era of 
freedom and national development, can be gathered best from the fol- 
lowing words of Stassulevitch :—‘ The example before us teaches us,” 
he says, “that if our present Slavophils were suddenly to attain to 
“power and influence in Russia, they would not be a whit more 
“liberal than the men now in power, whom, as types of the ‘ St. 
“* Petersburg period,’ they have criticised so severely. They would 
“use exactly the same means—such as the employment of military 
“ persons for civil administration, the appointment of a large and costly 
“ staff, the suppression of all independence among those who are subject 
“to their rule; they would resort, in a word, to absolutism pure and 
“simple.” ’ 


Fortunately for all parties, about twelve weeks after the 
fall of Plevna, and on the very day the Treaty of San Stefano 
was signed, Prince Tcherkasski suddenly died; else he had 
been designated by the Russian Government for the office 
which has since been much more ably and honourably filled by 
Prince Dondoukoff. But the misery caused by these events 
to the wretched inhabitants of Bulgaria did not end with the 
war. The policy of extermination, of which some Englisk 
fanatics were the advocates and Russia the executioner, has been 
but too fully carried out; and, even in the present distressed 
condition of the world, there is no suffering more severe than 
that which has been inflicted on the Greek and Mohammedan 
population of the Balkan provinces. 
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It is needless for us to repeat what excitement and enthu- 
siasm impelled Russia to war. The traditional aspiration of 
centuries for the conquest of Byzantium, the vehement appeals 
of the Nationalist party to the sympathy of race, and, above 
all, the fanaticism of the Eastern Church, contributed alike to 
inflame the ambition of the nation. 


‘It is only since the close of the Crimean war, and the com- 
mencement of the new era ushered in by the accession of Alexander IL., 
that Panslavist ideas have acquired a larger field for their display, and 
begun to play a part in politics. A real significance has been given to 
them only within the last few years. Even at this day the enthusiasm 
of Russians for their brethren of race beyond the frontiers of the 
empire is only a kind of pastime or plaything—a modern liberal garb 
for the ancient and deep-rooted interest which the orthodox nation 
really took in her orthodox brethren in the faith, and which the clergy 
—especially the monastic portion, who are imbued at the present day 
with Byzantine Ultramontanism—have consciously and intentionally 
nurtured. The first Slavophils themselves were ecclesiastical zealots, 
devotees of Byzantine patristicism, and enthusiasts for that form of 
ultra-orientalism which they called Russian civilisation. For these 
reasons they were little inclined-to discriminate between the politico- 
national and the ecclesiastical conceptions of the Eastern question, or 
to recognise a contradiction of interests between the two. 

‘The Slavo-National idea, viewed as an independent factor in the 
Eastern policy of Russia, dates, as we have said, from very recent days. 
It is an additional impulse, but by no means the only one, to be taken 
into account when estimating the force of the movement which has 
agitated the Russian people since the summer of 1876. As regards 
the educated classes of society and the zeal with which they have taken 
this agitation in hand, the solidarity of Slav interests is a matter, no 
doubt, of some importance. But the real strength of the popular 
movement is to be sought elsewhere ; it lies in the ecclesiastical past 
of Russia.’ 


The war of 1853 was the act of the Emperor Nicholas; the 
war of 1877 was the act of the Russian nation. For the first 
time in their history, the Government was dragged reluctantly 
along by a popular movement, and the first deadly blow was 
dealt at autocratic authority. The cry of the Liberal party 
was— 


‘For Russia to be truly free and to direct her own destinies, she 
must follow the example set before her, and solve the Slav question as 
wher peculiar interests dictated. ‘ Russian life,” they said, “has ac- 
“‘ quired a new meaning and purport. It can only acquire new forms 


‘“‘ by expanding itself to embrace the collective vitality of Slavdom. . 


“ Thus only will Russia gain the power of stifling the elements of 
‘¢ Romanism and Germanism which have invaded her frontiers, and 
“‘ of erecting on those frontiers a firm bulwark against the ‘ Eastern 
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‘** advance’ of Germany, doubly dangerous since the victories of 1866 
“ and 1870.”’ 


The Emperor and his ministers saw the danger, but were 
incapable of resisting the force of the popular will. They 
capitulated in the celebrated speech delivered at Moscow on 
April 24, and shortly afterwards M. Aksakoff exclaimed :— 


‘ Already beyond the Russian frontier is unfurled the national 
standard, raised to give back freedom and the rights of man to the 
orthodox peoples of the Balkan peninsula, whom Europe, so proud 
of her enlightenment, has enslaved, humbled, and despised. The 
slumbering East is now awakened; and not only the Slavs of the 
Balkans, but the whole Slavonic world, await its regeneration. A 
new epoch is approaching; the dawn of the great Slavonic day has 
at length begun to break.’ 


These sanguine hopes were somewhat dashed by the con- 
sciousness that Russia had no general capable of commanding 
a great army, and that the actual command was given to a 
Grand Duke, whose signal incapacity led to the catastrophe of 
Plevna. The revulsion in the public mind was terrible. 


‘ Not only had the Russians been beaten in two great battles, and 
forced to remove their head-quarters from Tirnova to Biela, but the 
commander-in-chief had lost so completely all composure and self- 
confidence, that the assistance of the hated and despised Roumanians and 
the ill-treated Servians was invoked at his request. The Guards were 
ordered to the Danube, and, regardless of the urgency of harvest labour, 
the Government decreed an immediate calling out of the militia 
(Opoltschénie). The private letters from the seat of war contained still 
worse tidings than the newspapers. The cause of all these terrible 
reverses, they said, was neither a sinister combination of circumstances 
nor the superiority of the enemy. They were due solely to the in- 
capacity and recklessness of the commander-in-chief. The “ insane 
“ attempt against Plevna” had been arranged by the Grand Duke 
personally, against the advice of his most experienced officers, and 
although old General Kriidener had been down on his knees before 
him to dissuade him from the venture. Even then it was continued 
with criminal obstinacy for two whole days, notwithstanding the 
palpable impossibility of success. Blinded with immeasurable self- 
assurance before the repulse, and inaccessible to every objection raised 
against the premature assaults upon the stronghold, the Grand Duke 
after the catastrophe is said to have been the most disheartened of 
them all, and one of the accessories of the panic which revealed to the 
gaze of Europe the full extent of the disasters. The utter helpless- 
ness, confusion, mistrust, and mutual recriminations which prevailed 
throughout the army were openly ascribed to head-quarters. Those 
who had been as haughty and arrogant in the day of success as they 
were despondent in the day of adversity had infected all ranks with 
their vicious example.’ 
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At Moscow the depression was even greater than at St, Ru 
Petersburg. On the first news of these reverses, the esta- dar 
blishment of a central Assembly of Delegates was mooted, to ort 

: ; the 
supervise the proceedings of the Government. One of the “ ¥ 
leading journals proved that a war so carried on must lead to eid 
bankruptcy, and it was a matter of general and painful regret frie 

‘ that the Emperor should have let himself be persuaded to | the 
‘ look, like a modern Xerxes from his imperial pavilion,’ on nar 
this scene of bloodshed. It happens that we used the very W 
same expression in this Journal at the time. It was thought pa 
severe; but the comparison appears to have occurred to the per 
Russians themselves. r 
As the fortune of war varied, and the Imperial forces once =) 

more advanced, the tone of the public changed, and the of 
Emperor was welcomed to his capital with demonstrations of ela 
joy. But they fell upon a dull and desponding ear. He felt ‘he 
that no bridge of retreat was left for reverting to the state of ‘ ti 
things abandoned by the declaration of war. The Czarewitch ‘th 
was in flagrant opposition to his father, and advocated a bold ‘ne 
and resolute policy abroad and a searching reform at home. Smo 
The Emperor longed for peace, and was seconded by Count tra 
Schouvaloff. Had his personal inclinations prevailed, a halt - gil 

would have been made at Adrianople, and negotiations quietly / 

opened at Stamboul. But the time for such counsels was whi 

past. It was impossible to stop the march of the army ; it was way 

impossible to oppose the enthusiastic belief of all classes and proc 

} all parties that the hour of final triumph had arrived. Igna- and 
tieff and M. Nelidoff were entrusted with the conduct of the said 
: peace negotiations, which were enveloped in a mystery offensive nati 
to the friendly Powers; and the Russian nation was left under No 
F the delusion that the last word had already been spoken about The 
i the future of Constantinople and the East. und 
| The Treaty of San Stefano was the result. The first im- a 
i pression of that instrument in Russia was one of astonishment whi: 
4 at its modesty and moderation. No one conceived it possible clair 
F that the terms could be revised or modified. The only ques- to c 
; tion was whether the army ought not for a time to occupy syste 
Constantinople. But these illusions were soon dispelled. <A 

‘The first bitter disappointment was prepared for Russia, now in- j = 

texicated with the prospect of certain triumph, by the appearance of b res 

the British fleet in the Bosphorus, and by the impression produced by H 

this event at the head-quarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas. The ” 

“ impossible” had come to pass. The army remained, as if rooted to effe 

the spot, outside the gates of that city which since the days of Igor and org: 

Oleg had never seen the face of a Muscovite invader. For months the WO 1 
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Russian soldiers looked wistfully at the Mosque of St. Sophia, and 
dared not stretch out their hands to reach the Jerusalem of Slav 
orthodoxy and take possession of the inheritance of the Comneni. In 
the eyes of the Government the fear of intervention from the “ despised 
“ West ” outweighed the apprehension of wounding the popular spirit 
and neglecting the sacred traditions of the past. Aksakoff and his 
friends raged furiously, but in vain. They were forced to confess that 
the cause of Western civilisation was not yet defunct, and that the 
name of England had still some meaning in the world.’ 


We do not envy the feelings of any Englishman, of whatever 
party he may be, who can read these words from a Russian 
pen without a feeling of honest pride! 

The subsequent proceedings of the Congress at Berlin 
raised to the highest pitch of exasperation the disappointment 
of the Nationalists. The Slavonic Benevolent Society de- 
clared that ‘even the most malevolent enemy of Russia and 
‘her dynasty could not have invented anything more destruc- 
‘tive to her internal peace and tranquillity. The authors of 
‘the treaty were the true Nihilists, men for whom there exists 
‘neither a Russia nor Russian tradition,no Russian nationality, 
‘no orthodox Church.’ In some respects the accusation was 
true, for the profound discontent of the nation had destroyed 
all confidence in the Czar. 


‘The moment chosen for the declaration of war, the manner in 
which it was declared, the mode of preparation for the war, and the 
way in which it was conducted; the system of alliances relied on; the 
proceedings of diplomacy, beginning with its mouth full of big phrases, 
and ending by humbling itself in the dust—everything, in short, was 
said to have deceived the confidence and the trusting devotion of the 
nation. Everything had gone differently to what had been expected. 
No one seemed to have been left who was able to maintain authority. 
The foundations on which the régime of 1863-77 had rested were 
undermined as completely as the régime of Old Russia by the Crimean 
war. Close upon the conclusion of peace began the era of political 
assassinations and revolutionary plots. What had previously been 
whispered only in the circles of the enragés was now publicly pro- 
claim ed by the “‘ Moscow Gazette.” No attempt was made any longer 
to conceal the fact that the Treaty of Berlin had shaken the existing 
system of government to its very foundations. The consequences of 
the war recoiled upon the dynasty, of whom it was said that it neither 
wis hed for nor prevented the war; that it had neither the courage nor 
the capacity to begin it at the right time, to conduct it properly, or to 
break it off when the proper moment arrived.’ 


Ha ving reached this climax, we stop. It would weaken the 

effe ct of it if we attempted to relate the details of defective 

org anisation, cruel injustice, brutal inhumanity to the sick and 

wo unded, broken contracts, scandalous depredation, and mili- 
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tary incapacity, which gradually became known in Russia, and 
completed the disgust and humiliation of the nation. These 
things are related at length in the volume before us, and they 
will prove’ instructive to those who regarded the policy of 
Russia in a different light. Nothing certainly that has been 
said by any foreign writer approaches in severity to these extra- 
ordinary and authentic disclosures. 

We cannot close these remarks without expressing the sym- 
pathy and compassion we feel for the Emperor Alexander II. 
We believe him to be upon the whole the most humane and 
right-minded ruler who has ever sat upon the Russian throne. 
But although he is animated by the best intentions, and said 
to be invested with absolute power, almost every act of 
his reign has turned against him, and he is now driven, in de- 
fence of his life, within the last entrenchments of despotism. 
A state of intolerable tension is the result, and it is not im- 
probable that his reign may end by some catastrophe. 

The author of this work has added to the English edition of 
it, now first published in a very vigorous and idiomatic trans- 
lation, an epilogue in which he touches on the events of the 
last few months, especially on the conclusion of the Austro- 
German alliance, and on the renewed attempts on the life of 
the Czar. The Austro-German Treaty is primarily a measure 
of defence against Russia, and it is certain that the contin- 
gency of a Russian invasion of Germany is one which weighs 
upon the mind of Prince Bismarck, the more so as it might 
well let loose once more the armies of France. Against 
these dangers he has sought to provide. For the first time 
since the partition of Poland there is latent hostility between 
the partitioning Powers, and the presence of a large Russian 
army on the Vistula is a source of uneasiness both in Vienna 
and in Berlin. Russia herself is for the first time entirely isolated, 
even more so than she was during the Crimean war, and the 
simplest prudence would recommend her to renounce or suspend 
her aggressive and warlike policy, and to devote her whole power 
to the internal reforms of the Empire. But it is the almost 
insuperable difficulty of that task which constitutes the chief 
danger to the peace of Europe. Sooner or later it is impos- 
sible to doubt that some form of constitutional government, 
some check on the blind omnipotence of autocracy, will pene- 
trate into Russia, and be established there. No other State 
in the civilised world is without it. She herself has agreed to 
establish it in the provinces which have been detached from 
the Ottoman Empire. The Russian people are at this hour 
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less free than Roumanians, Bulgarians, and Greeks. This 
cannot last. 


‘If nothing is done,’ says our author, ‘to relieve the intolerable 
pressure of arbitrary rule, and to respond to the wishes for reform 
entertained by all Russians of sense and moderation; and if the 
Government persists in a foreign policy intended soleiy and incessantly 
to distract the attention of the National party towards abroad—then 
the only question to be decided, and to be decided very shortly, will 
be this: Whether Europe will live to see first the collapse of the old 
system of absolutism, and then a foreign war for the purpose of 
diverting the national mind, or whether a war is to come first (begun 
with the help of France), and the revolution is to follow at the news 
of the first defeat. Every day serves to illustrate more clearly the 
enormous ravages of discontent and internal decomposition, and yet 
nowhere in Russian society are the vestiges or symptoms of a reaction 
discernible. Even those who speak of a reaction do not believe in its 
possibility, and manifest by their conduct that the measure of the evils 
under which the nation groans is greater than the measure of those 
difficulties and disturbances which they think are to be feared from a 
violent overthrow of the present system.’ 


He holds, too, that the first use which emancipated Russian 
society would make of its liberty would consist in resuming 
the policy of Eastern conquest and declaring a war of re- 
venge against the authors of the Berlin Treaty. Against 
this danger he principally relies on the Austro-German al- 
liance, supported, as he hopes, by the firm resolution of Eng- 
land and her influence with France to protect the peace of the 
world. Such a combination of the central and maritime 
Powers might defy the attacks of revolutionary warfare, 
whether from the East or from the West; and whilst we de- 
sire nothing more cordially than to see the Russian nation 
advance in freedom and prosperity within its own frontiers, 
we trust that nothing will shake the determination of Europe 
to oppose its inveterate tendency to enlarge them. Mean- 
while we again most strongly commend this book to our 
readers. 
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Lord Minto in India. Jan. 


Art. VIII.—Life and Letters of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of 
Minto, from 1807 to 1814, while Governor-General of India. 
Being a Sequel to his ‘ Life and Letters,’ published in 
1874. Edited by his Great-Niece, the Countess of MrinTo. 
London: 1880. 


[se publication, five years ago, of his ‘ Life and Letters’ 

has made the first Earl of Minto one of the best-known 
to us of the public men of the great revolutionary period. 
That delightful work, however, did not deal with his adminis- 
tration as Governor-General of India, which was reserved for a 
separate publication. This has now been given to us by the 
hand of the same accomplished editor, and if it does not deal 
with scenes of such exciting interest for English readers as 
those which describe English political life during the stormy and 
eventful period in which Lord Minto’s youth and middle age 
were passed, it is at least a most valuable and interesting record 
of an important chapter in the history of British India, admirably 
told. The story is mainly given in Lord Minto’s own letters, 
full of humour and wisdom, while displaying in every line 
those traits of affection and kindliness in the writer’s character 
which made him so deservedly beloved by relations and friends. 
Although the letters are modestly said to be ‘edited,’ it is 
hardly necessary to tell the readers of the earlier work that 
an accurate knowledge of affairs has been brought to the task, 
or that the connecting narrative has been written with equal 
judgment and good taste. 

Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto, was born in 1751, and 
educated partly in France, where he was the schoolfellow of 
Mirabeau—who contracted a warm and lasting friendship for 
him—and afterwards at Edinburgh and Oxford. He was 
called to the bar, and practised for a short time with promise 
of distinction ; but succeeding to the headship of the family as 
fourth baronet, on his father’s death in 1777, he exchanged 
the law for politics, entering Parliament first for Morpeth, and 
shortly afterwards replacing his father as member for Rox- 
burghshire. He now became the intimate friend of Burke 
and Windham, and a declared follower of Fox, and, joining 

* with them in the motion for enquiry into Warren Hastings’s 
conduct in India, took an active share in the trial which fol- 
lowed, first earning distinction by his speech in the House of 
Commons moving the impeachment of the infamous Impey, a 
performance spoken of by Burke in almost extravagant terms 

of eulogy. In 1789 he was proposed by the Opposition as 
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Speaker against William Grenville. When, in 1792, the Whig 
party broke up, owing to the differences which had arisen 
among them out of the progress of the French Revolution, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot joined the section, including Burke and Wind- 
ham, under the nominal leadership of the Duke of Portland, 
which gave a general support to Pitt’s Administration, although 
he himself refused to take office. In the following year, how- 
ever, he accepted the mission pressed on him by the Ministry 
of British Commissioner to Toulon, and on the evacuation of 
that place he was instrumental in bringing about the cession 
of Corsica to Great Britain, and was nominated Viceroy of the 
island, in which capacity he remained until the island was 
given up in 1796. For his services on these occasions he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Minto. In 1799 he was sent 
as Ambassador to Vienna, and remained there until Pitt’s re- 
tirement from office in 1801, when he resigned his situation 
and returned to England. When,on the formation of Pitt’s 
second Administration in 1804, Lord Grenville and Windham 
refused the overtures made to them to join it, Lord Minto 
elected to stay out with his friends, although giving a general 
support to the Government, which he deemed to be the duty 
of men of all parties in the critical circumstances of the times. 
When, on Pitt’s death in the beginning of 1806, the Ministry 
of ‘ All the Talents’ came into power, Lord Minto took office 
for the first time, as President of the Board of Control, but 
without the seat in the Cabinet to which his services and 
abilities fully entitled him. ,The exclusion was probably due to 
a certain shyness and the entire absence of self-assertion in his 
character. In ability, experience, and the general estimation 
held of him, he was certainly superior to some of those who 
were placed higher. 

During the greater part of his Parliamentary life, it was 
Lord Minto’s custom to come up to town for the season alone, 
his wife and family remaining at the ancestral home in Rox- 
burghshire. And during some portion of his absences abroad 
he was necessarily by himself. It is to these enforced separa- 
tions, grudgingly assented to by a man attached ina more than 
ordinary degree to wife and children, and who set a highest 
value on the calmer pleasures of home and home life, that we 
owe one of the most valuable and entertaining contributions 
to the history of the period that have appeared within the time 
of the present generation, the ‘ Life and Letters, edited with 
equal skill and taste by his great-niece, the present Countess 
of Minto, and published about five years ago, to which reference 
has already been made. 
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The offer of the Governor-Generalship of India was made 
to Lord Minto when he was at the Board of Control, in con- 
sequence of the repugnance expressed by the Court of Di- 
rectors to accept Lord Lauderdale, Fox’s nominee; it was 
accompanied by the assurance that his acceptance of the office 
would be approved by the Government, the directors, and the 
public. The offer was at first decidedly refused, but, on being 
renewed some weeks later, was finally accepted, not without 
many regrets and misgivings, in this case unreservedly real 
and sincere. It involved a prolonged separation from his wife 
and most of his family, for Lady Minto’s health precluded 
her accompanying him; and this at a time of life when, as one’s 
little capital of living is so fast running out, we grudge to lose 
each passing year. However, the prospect of benefiting both 
his country and his family finally determined him to go. Lord 
Minto sailed from Portsmouth, in a frigate commanded by his 


second son, in February 1807, being then fifty-six years old. 
‘The voyage to Madras was made in four months—not bad 
sailing as voyages went in those days. Although he was de- 


tained there for a fortnight while the ‘ Modeste’ was fitted 
with a new foremast, he could not assume an official position, 
since his commission would not have effect till he should take 
his seat in Council at Calcutta, so ‘could only use the oppor- 
‘tunity to make himself acquainted with the affairs of that 
‘ perturbed Presidency, where some of the mutineers of Vellore 
‘ were still under sentence awaiting their fate.’ He arrived at 
Calcutta in the latter end of July, the hottest season of the 
year, during which now-a-days no official, who could possibly 
avoid it, would make his début in that climate. It will be 
rather surprising to old Indians to find him writing a few 
weeks later :-— 


‘I have never felt anything here equal to the heat of Bastia, or even 
Vienna, in summer. These are the most oppressive and most un- 
healthy weeks in the year—the end of September and beginning 
‘of October. Afterwards come four, or sometimes five, delectable 
months. Barrackpore is really delicious, and takes the sting out of 
India.’ 

Lower Bengal, however, is not the hot part of India. To un- 
derstand what Indian heat means, one must spend the summer 
in the Punjab or Sind. 

. Lord Minto found India at peace. The splendid Adminis- 
tration of the Marquis Wellesley, signalised by the over- 
throw of the kingdom of Mysore, the disruption of the Mah- 
ratta Empire, and the establishment of British supremacy from 
Cape Comorin to the Sutlej—the creation, in fact, of British 
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India as it is at the present day—had terminated about two 
years previously, when the Government and the Court of 
Directors, equally alarmed at the continued expenditure in- 
volvedin Lord Wellesley’s policy, recalled him, and sent out 
the venerable Lord Cornwallis for the second time to assume 
the government, charged by his instructions to effect peace 
at any price. Lord Cornwallis died in October, 1805, before 
the intended pacification had been accomplished, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Barlow, the senior member of Council, 
who held a provisional commission as Governor-General, and 
who carried out only too faithfully the instructions from home, 
regardless of the fact that those instructions had been issued 
many months before, and that the subsequent course of events 
had practically rendered them wholly inapplicable to the actual 
condition of affairs. Of the three great Mahratta chiefs, the 
Rajahs of Gwalior and Berar had been already brought to 
terms, and Holkar, the only adversary still in the field, was a 
fugitive beyond the Sutlej, with difficulty keeping together a 
small following of horsemen. It needed only a small persist- 
ence for a very short time longer to bring the great Mahratta 
war to a completely successful conclusion, and to effect the 
pacification of India on the only basis which admits of lasting 
tranquillity, the complete and undisputed supremacy of British 
authority. But a spirit of blind and unreasoning panic was 
now predominant in our councils. Our victorious army was 
withdrawn from the pursuit of Holkar, and a peace hastily 
patched up with him. The Mahratta Confederacy and the 
different States of Central India were left to themselves, and 
our faithful allies, the Rajput princes, our protection with- 
drawn, were abandoned to the mercy of their enemies. During 
the government of Lord Minto this peace was not disturbed. 
The native States of Central India remained for a season in 
the quietude of exhaustion, and the final overthrow of the 
Mahratta Confederacy and the subjugation of the robber hordes 
of Central India were tasks reserved for his successor. Lord 
Minto meanwhile was able to apply himself mainly to the 
business of internal administration, to restoring the finances, and 
to bringing the military strength of India to bear on the great 
struggle with Napoleon, then being carried on over the whole 
civilised globe. 

The first impressions of India upon so acute an observer and 
so delightful a letter-writer are all full of interest, and are 
given at length, as might be expected. Two things seem to 
have particularly impressed Lord Minto at first—the discom- 
fort. of his state and the amount of work to be done by him :— 
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‘I drive out almost every morning and evening. The formality of 
these airings is uncomfortable to me to a degree that I cannot at all 
accustom myself to. I am always followed by an officer and six 
troopers of the body-guard. . . . Four syces, or horse-keepers, with 
fly-flappers, ran alongside of the horses, till I positively rebelled against 
this annoyance. Everybody, native and European, salaams as I pass, 
and the natives, who swarm, draw up in lines and touch the ground 
almost with their heads. The consequence is that my right hand is 
never away from my head. I have had thoughts of sticking a wax 
hand in my hat. It is still worse with a palanquin. Thirty people 

before in two lines. . . . They carry gold and silver maces and 
halberds, and embroidered fans, and cows’ tails to keep off the flies. 
Even at home there was no escape from the annoyance. The first 
night I went to bed at Calcutta I was followed by fourteen persons in 
white muslin gowns into the dressing-room. One might have hoped 
that some of them were ladies; but on finding that there were as many 
turbans and black beards as gowns, I was very desirous that these 
bearded handmaids should leave me to single Tom, which with some 
trouble and perseverance I accomplished, and in that one room I enjoy 
a degree of privacy, but far from perfect.’ 


ey *. 4s to work :— 


‘The situation of public affairs is peculiarly favourable to the cir- 
cumstances in which I am placed. There is really nothing of great 
moment depending, and nothing stirring in the great scale of politics. 


‘ ,.. Thave time, therefore, to form my views at leisure. But the 


principal grievance I have to complain of is that the quantity and 
quick succession of current business is such as to employ every 
instant I can command from ceremony, and the interruption of private 
solicitation, without affording any time for reading back, or looking 
forward, or acquiring general information. . . . The number and 
variety of affairs is also immense; for everything, small as well as 
great, must have the sanction of Government, and instead of being 
transacted by the secretaries, as in England, must be actually stated, and 
the orders given in Council. A declaration of war, and an estimate 
for an addition to a barrack a thousand miles off, may come next to 
each other in the secretaries’ bundle. . . . The secretaries attend at 
council, each department in its turn with its mountain of bundles. 
The secretary reads . . . and the order is given on the spot. We are 
enabled to do this by having read these bundles at home. Now, our 
secretaries are all modest men, who scarcely read above their breath. 
It is a constant strain of the ear to hear them; the business is often of 
the heaviest and dullest kind, the voices monotonous, and, as one small 
concern succeeds another, the punkah vibrates gently over my eyes; 
and in this warm atmosphere the whole operation has been found 
somewhat composing. It is often a vehement struggle to avoid a dele- 
terious oblivious wink. But if the sovereign nods, the empire must 
fall to pieces; the fear of which has hitherto kept my fond eyelids 
from kissing each other, but not from most loving dispositions,’ _ 
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The degree of Oriental state here described has no doubt 
been greatly reduced, although no great official in the East 
can escape from it wholly, least of all a Governor-General. 
The mode of conducting business has also been greatly simpli- 
fied and expedited from the time when everything was re- 
ferred to the Governor-General and discussed and settled over 
the council table. Papers on which orders in Council are 
passed are now only ‘read’ in the same sense that a bill is 
read in Parliament ; and under the departmental system intro- 
duced by Lord Canning, under which each member of the 
Council takes charge of a separate department, the mode of con- 
ducting the business of government now resembles that in use in 
England and other countries governed by collective ministries, 
and only large matters come before the whole Council. Only 
in this way would it have been possible to keep abreast with 
the ever-increasing business of the Indian Government. Ne- 
cessity has led to simplification and the substitution of indi- 
vidual for collective responsibility. When Lord Wellesley 
went to India, he found the Council not only exercising the 
functions of the Executive Government, but sitting also as the 
chief court of appellate civil and criminal jurisdiction. Since 
then the means have been gradually adjusted to the ends. In 
Madras, where the machinery of government is far in excess 
of the wants of a single province, the old plan of transacting 
business by the collective Council is still maintained, in order to 
find employment for the councillors. But no change in the 
direction of simplifying the mode of conducting the business of 
the Supreme Government was made in Lord Minto’s time, nor 
indeed until long afterwards. As his term of office went on, 
Lord Minto complained more and more of the pressure of work, 
and that he used to find himself quite exhausted by the end of 
each day’s labour. The experience of Lord Dalhousie and 
Lord Canning was to the same effect, and the burden is not 
likely to decrease. 
always be one of the most overworked of her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

The first great measure which it devolved on Lord Minto 
to take was for counteracting French influence in Persia. 
‘In January, 1808, rumours reached India of the march of a 
‘French army towards Persia, on the way to India, while it 
‘became known that a great military embassy, attended by 
‘ four-and-twenty French officers and 300 French soldiers, 
‘had actually arrived there, giving it out that they were the 
‘advanced guard of an army.’ Their project, wrote Lord 


. Minto to his “wife, was believed in India to be to take pos- 


The Governor-General of India must . ¢ 
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session of a port on the Persian Gulf, by which to communicate 
with the Mauritius, ‘and from whence they may attempt an 
‘invasion of the western coast of India, and unsettle the minds 
‘of the native princes by promises, menaces, and intrigue.’ 
Sir Harford Jones was understood to have been appointed 
ambassador to Persia by the British Government, but the 
Indian authorities had no confidence in his abilities, and 
nothing was known to them of his movements. Further 
rumours, which were believed in by the home authorities, 
reached India of a contemplated invasion of that country by 
a Russian army, under a secret article of agreement made 
with France at the peace of Tilsit ; and further, that Napoleon 
was contemplating a seizure of Turkey as a first step towards 
India. The way was long, but in those days, after the asto- 
nishing successes already achieved, nothing seemed impossible 
to Napoleon, who was then in the zenith of his power and 
conquests. As was observed by a young writer quoted by 
Lady Minto, destined to become himself Governor-General, 
and to win a peerage by his services—-the late Lord Metcalfe, 
then only nineteen years of age—‘ What an unexampled and 
‘ surprising picture the state of Europe now presents! France, 
* Russia, Austria, Prussia, Germany, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
* Denmark, Italy, Turkey—all Europe, save little Sweden— 
‘combined against our country. We may truly call ourselves 
‘divisos orbe Britannos. Although this is a state of things 
‘which no one could have wished to see, I confess that I feel 
‘a pride init... . We have constantly fought the battles 
‘of Europe against France, and all Powers are now ranged 
‘on the side of France against us. Hurrah for the tight little 
‘island!’ In these days, when people talk and write about 
every petty skirmish that goes against us, as if we had lost a 
Hohenlinden or a Marengo, and every little reverse is treated 
as if foreshadowing the collapse of the Empire, it is a good 
form of political tonic to look back on the cheery spirit with 
which our countrymen at the beginning of the century faced 
undismayed the tremendous combinations against them. 
Among the public men of the time no one had contended more 
consistently than Lord Minto for maintaining a steady oppo- 
sition to the overweening ambition of Napoleon. But he 
thoroughly believed in the possibility of an invasion of 
India, and, without waiting for instructions from home, he set 
himself actively to the work of anticipating the designs of 
our great enemy by meeting him beyond the frontier. ‘I am 
‘ strongly of opinion,’ he writes to his predecessor, Sir George 
Barlow, now Governor of Madras, ‘ that, if this great conflict 
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‘is to be maintained, we ought to meet it as early and as far 
‘beyond our own frontiers as possible. We ought to contest 
‘ Persia itself with the enemy, and to dispute every step of 
‘their progress.’ And, in absolute ignorance of Sir Harford 
Jones’s movements, he determined to send Colonel Malcolm 
on a mission to Persia. Malcolm had once before been em- 
ployed in this capacity by Lord Wellesley to counteract a 
threatened invasion of India by the Afghans. ‘By Malcolm, 
‘if by any man living, we may hope to detach Persia from her 
‘ hostile alliance with the enemy.’ 


‘ Our opposition to France in Persia,’ he writes to Malcolm himself, 
‘is the anchor on which our hopes must rest. . . . My first anxiety, 
therefore, will be to know from you whether the disposition of the 
Persian Court or the state of that country admits of our meeting the 
enemy at the very moment of his arrival or approach to the Persian 
frontier. . . . I shall in the meantime make every effort which the 
state of our resources admits of, to be prepared with an army and the 
means of transporting it. In the meanwhile I have imagined that a 
force of 20,000 or 25,000 men may be necessary. This will be a great 
exertion, and I don’t think that we can go further.’ 


But Lord Minto’s confidence in Malcolm was entirely mis- 
placed. His mission failed. He led off in a domineering 
style, claiming concessions as a right, and endeavouring to 
work on the fears of the Persian Government, which was 
already too much under the influence of France to be suscep- 
tible to such a form of argument. Malcolm retired discom- 
fited, and Sir Harford Jones appearing on the scene was able 
to negotiate a treaty of peace between Persia and England, 
in which, however, the Indian Government was practically 
ignored, Lord Minto did not hesitate to ratify the treaty, 
knowing that the public faith of England was thereby engaged, 
but he sent instructions to Persia disavowing the public cha- 
racter of the ambassador, and desiring him to quit Persia 
immediately, on pain of having his bills dishonoured; and he 
recorded a strong protest against the establishment of our Em- 
bassy to Persia on a footing of independence of the Indian 
Government, by which alone, he considered, our affairs in Asia 
could properly be regulated. His opinion, however, was over- 
ruled. Sir Gore Ouseley, who was appointed to succeed Sir 
Harford Jones, was put directly under the Foreign Office, and 
this arrangement has since then always been maintained. 

Two other allies besides the Persians Lord Minto was 
bent on securing—the ruler of the Sikhs and the King of 
Cabul. For the purpose of gaining the former, young Metcalfe, 
then only twenty-three years old, but who had already shown 
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his ability and judgment while serving as a political officer in 
Lord Lake's camp, was selected as Envoy. The position was 
a difficult one, for the Sikh ruler, Runjit Singh, was bent on 
annexing the small Sikh independent states lying between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, immediately beyond our frontier, which 
were deemed to be under our protection; and Metcalfe more than 
once was on the point of breaking off negotiations. But his tact 
and temper and determination prevailed at last; and although, 
while Metcalfe was conducting his protracted affairs with the 
crafty Runjit, the tidings came from Europe that the arch- 
disturber of the world’s peace had turned his thoughts from 
Asiatic conquests to others nearer home, and that an invasion 
of India was no longer to be dreaded, so that it was no longer 
necessary to carry out a great scheme of defensive alliances 
beyond the British territories, the opportunity was taken to 
negotiate a treaty of general amity with the Sikh ruler, which 
in effect lasted until the revolutions which followed on the 
death of Runjit, nearly forty years afterwards. 

Another great mission was sent to the King of Cabul, con- 
ducted by the eminent Mountstuart Elphinstone. The history 
of this mission has already been given in the gifted Envoy's 
own narrative, and therefore need not be more than touched 
upon here. Before Elphinstone had completed his hazardous 
journey through regions then unknown to Europeans, the 
outbreak of the Spanish war and the prospect of renewed hos- 
tilities between France and Austria had diverted attention 
from Eastern invasions, and the Indian Government had no 
longer a keen interest in entering into binding treaties with so 
distant a power as Afghanistan. But we cannot refrain from 
quoting the suggestive paragraph wherein Mr. Elphinstone, 
while deprecating any scheme of sending an army to Cabul as 
impracticable at that time, adds that 
‘it is very much to be wished that it were practicable for us to con- 
tribute more directly to prevent that country from falling into the 
hands of the French; for if they were once in possession of it, their 
invasion of our territories would be no longer a great and desperate 
enterprise, but an attempt which they might make without risk when 
they pleased, and repeat whenever the state of our affairs gave a pro- 
spect of success.’ 


At the present time this extract has a curious significance. 
Tempora mutuntur, non nos mutamur in illis. 

Meanwhile the course of Indian administration proceeded 
busily. The country was at peace, although, as the editor 
observes, that word must be taken in a relative sense, ‘ for in 
‘India the public peace was kept by armies,’ and with our 
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territories bordered by a line of independent native states 
governed by princes in different stages of civilisation, and 
always ready to create disturbance, there was of necessity 
almost constant need for military operations, generally on 
a small scale only, but occasionally involving hard work and 
even hard fighting. The state of anarchy which led to the Pin- 
dari war was evidently working up even then, but the Indian 
Government, still under the influence of the non-intervention 
policy so strongly inculcated from home, had not yet been forced 
into larger measures for keeping the peace throughout the coun- 
try. But even in Bengal domestic quiet was not always secure ; 
‘ it was with equal surprise and dismay that it was found neces- 
‘sary, in the course of 1809, to employ the regular forces to 
‘ extirpate the gangs of banditti, or dacoits, who had penetrated 
‘ into the heart of the Presidency, and with whom the native 
‘ police were accused of being in league.’ ‘ They have of late,’ 
writes Lord Minto, ‘ come within thirty miles of Barrackpore.’ 
These dacoits 


‘have established a terrorism as perfect as that which was the founda- 
tion of the French Republican power . . . while the real Government did 
not possess either authority or influence enough to obtain from the 
people the smallest aid towards their own protection. If a whole 
village was destroyed, not a man was found to complain. If a family 
was half murdered and half tortured, the tortured survivors could 
not be prevailed upon to appear against the criminals. Men have been 
found with their limbs and half the flesh of their bodies consumed by 
a slow fire, who persisted in saying that they had fallen into their own 
fire, or otherwise denying all knowledge of the event that could tend 
to the conviction or detection of the offenders.’ 


This crime of dacoity was not wholly extirpated until the 
time of Lord Dalhousie; but in making up their debtor and 
creditor account of the benefits, or otherwise, accruing to them 
from English rule, no doubt the people of India will forget the 
horrible outrages that used to be committed, not only by Pin- 
daris and Mahrattas, but by the rougher classes in all parts, on 
their offending fellow-countrymen. In truth, it is simply absurd 
to make a serious comparison between the present and former 
condition of India, or the relative degrees of happiness and 
prosperity enjoyed in old and recent times; but gratitude is the 
last quality which we must expect to see manifested in public, 
by nations any more than individuals, and governments, like 
private persons, must be satisfied to do their duty without ex- 
pecting other reward than that derived from the consciousness 
of having performed it. It is the fashion now-a-days not only 
for the Indians but the English to lose sight of the enormous 
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benefits which our countrymen in the East have conferred upon 
the people of India, and to dwell only on the inevitable disadvan- 
tages attending foreignrule. As regarded the growing troubles 
from the lawless condition manifested beyond the frontier, 
Lord Minto put it to the Home Government whether it was 
expedient to continue ‘to observe a strict neutrality amidst 
‘ the scenes of disorder and outrage which were passing under 
‘ our eyes in the north of Hindustan, or whether we should 
‘ listen to the calls of suffering humanity, and interfere for the 
‘ protection of those weak and defenceless states who implore 
* our assistance, to deliver them from the violence of an ambi- 
‘ tious and lawless upsiart.’ And the Home Government was 
now forced to admit that the policy of non-intervention so strictly 
enjoined on the successors of Lord Wellesley had been carried 
too far. Their reply,as Lady Minto observes, was ‘ an instruc- 
‘ tive commentary on Talleyrand’s celebrated reply to one who 
‘asked him the meaning of the term “ non-intervention ;’ 
* “est un mot politique et métaphysique qui veut dire a-peu- 
‘ “ prés la méme chose qu’ intervention.”’ The most complete 
justification of Lord Wellesley’s policy was indeed furnished 
by the Mahratta war, which it fell to Lord Minto’s successor 
to undertake and carry to a successful conclusion. 

The next great business which Lord Minto had to deal with 
was the mutiny of the Madras army—not the Sepoys, but 
their European officers. It arose in the first instance out of 
the Madras Government abolishing, under orders from home, 
a vicious contract allowance drawn by commanding officers. 


‘The resolution to abolish the contract was arrived at by Lord 


William Bentinck, when Governor, with the concurrence of the 
local Commander-in-Chief, Sir John Cradock. But it fell to 
Sir George Barlow, who for his long services as a councillor 
in Bengal under Lord Wellesley, and as acting Governor- 
General, had lately succeeded to the Governorship of Madras, 
to carry out the order. The Quartermaster-General of the 
Madras army having stated in his report—which led to the 
abolition of the contract allowance—that its effect was to place 
the interest and the duty of commanding officers in oppo- 
sition to each other, the officers thereon called on the new 
Commander-in-Chief, General M‘Dowell—who had succeeded 
Sir John Cradock, and was aggrieved at not having been 
also appointed, as was usual, to a seat in the local Council—to 


bring the Quartermaster-General to a court-martial for asper- 


sions on their character as officers and gentlemen. M‘Dowell, 
responding to the appeal, at once placed the Quartermaster- 
General in arrest. The Governor in Council immediately 
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ordered his release, whereupon the Commander-in-Chief— 
who was on the point of resigning his office—published a 
violent manifesto to the army, which was immediately re- 
sponded to by an intemperate order from the Government, 
coupled with the dismissal of two officers of high rank, who had 
countersigned and published the order of their superior. ‘ The 
‘ battle was then joined.’ The Madras Government had of 
course the right entirely on their side, and the officers and the 
chief were entirely in the wrong, but the Governor and his 
Council nevertheless showed a great want of temper and judg- 
ment in dealing with the monstrous pretensions of the officers. 
And when soon afterwards four commanding officers were 
removed and eight others suspended, ‘the scarcely smothered 
‘ flames of disaffection burst out with renewed fierceness;’ the 
European officers broke out into what in effect was open 
mutiny. Malcolm, who had been sent by the Madras Go- 
vernment on a mission to Masulipatam, reported that ‘ there 
‘was not a Company’s corps from Cape Comorin to Ganjam 
‘that was not implicated in the general guilt—that is not 
* pledged to rise against the Government unless what they call 
‘ their grievances are redressed.’ Plans were formed for con- 
centrating the rebel force and marching on Madras, the 
officers taking for granted that they would he followed in their 
mutiny by the native soldiery. Eventually, by the firmness of 
Sir George Barlow, who was quite prepared if necessary to 
employ the King’s troops against the mutineers, and also took 
measures to detach the Sepoys from the cause of their officers, 
the would-be insurgents were reduced to submission without 
either concession or an appeal to arms. As soon as the news 
of the revolt at Masulipatam reached Lord Minto, he set off for 
Madras, but the voyage was a long one, and before he arrived 
the crisis was at anend, Desiring to weaken as little as 
possible the authority of the Government of Madras, he an- 
nounced his intention to interfere in no degree in its affairs 
enerally ; but while continuing to support the authority of 
Sir George Barlow, as he had done from the first, he felt that 
he should discharge imperfectly the extraordinary powers 
entrusted to him if he contented himself with professing a blind 
concurrence in counsels over which he had come to preside. 
He determined therefore ‘ to pursue a personal investigation of 
‘ the facts, followed by a mature deliberation on their results, 
‘ before committing himself to any of the principal points 
‘depending.’ Accordingly, after most searching enquiry, he 
issued a general order, which ‘stated in clear but most mode- 
‘rate terms the offence against the just authority of Govern- 
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‘ment, of which the coast army had been guilty, and then 
‘ proceeded to make a selection of the offenders for punish- 
‘ment.’ A number of senior officers, not exceeding twenty- 
one, were to be sent to trial by court-martial ; others, who had 
been distinguished for a forward part in the proceedings, were 
to take their option of trial or dismissal from the service :— 


‘To the rest of the army a general and unqualified amnesty was 
granted. The language of this general order admirably reflected the 
spirit of its author. It was at once firm and generous. While it 
demonstrated the Governor-General’s determination to do no more than 
was necessary for the vindication of justice, it firmly reasserted the 
principles of military subordination to legal authority . . . and it did 
not shrink from a tribute to Sir George Barlow, to whose firmness and 
energy it was due that a monstrous conflict had been avoided between 
the coast army and their country. “I entreat the officers,” it said in 
conclusion, ‘‘ to be persuaded that no man of honour at the head of a 
“ government will ever compromise revolt, and that in every case the 
“ conflict must be carried to the last extremity. . . . My fixed and 
“ firm principle is that the utmost evils that can flow from a contest 
“ with revolt, and even from defeat, are much inferior to the greater, 
“more permanent, and more extensive mischief of concession. In 
“such cases the revolted party may recede, and will always do so with 
“ honour, sacrificing nothing but passions and crimes. The Govern- 
“ment against which the revolt is made has no option but to maintain 
“ the contest or abandon its trust and fly its duty.”’ 


Never did Lord Minto’s- strength of character and good 
judgment shine out more conspicuously than in his dealings 
with this case. As he observes himself, in a letter to the 
Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, whom he had sent for to take 
his place when returning himself back to Bengal, ‘ the art of 
‘government consists in distinguishing between the course 
‘which is suited to extraordinary conjunctures, and the per- 
‘manent policy by which men are to be governed.’ Seen by 
present lights, it might appear that Lord Minto erred on the 
side of leniency, and no doubt many of the officers, including 
General M‘Dowell, richly deserved to be shot; but the very 
fact that the officers should have conceived the possibility of 
their conduct being justified shows that the matter could only 
be properly judged by a comparatively low standard. And 
it must be remembered, in mitigation of the officers’ crime, that 
there was practically no appeal to Parliament if the officers had 
a grievance against their masters, the Court of Directors, to- 
wards whom it was in the nature of things impossible to feel 
in any high degree the sentiment of loyalty. 

Lord Minto remained at Madras for fourteen months. As 
might have been expected from the composition of the Court 
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of Directors, many of whom had themselves belonged to the 
Indian service in its worst days, there was 2 great division of 
opinion on the case at the East India House. Some of the 
directors were friendly to Sir George Barlow, and others hos- 
tile, while many were closely connected in relationship with 
the officers of the mutinous army. ‘ A violent controversy arose 
‘ upon the general policy which had been observed towards the 
‘rebellious army. Some blamed it as too severe, some as 
‘having unduly slackened the reins of authority.” Unfortu- 
nately there was then no one at home with any military 
weight to pronounce authoritatively on the matter. ‘It was 
‘no doubt due to the dissensions on the subject in the Court 
‘of Directors that Lord Minto was left without any official 
‘ statement of their opinions on these weighty matters for more 
‘than two years after they took place.’ 

While at Madras the marriage took place of Lord Minto’s 
third son, a young civilian attached to his household—an 
arrangement which, besides being a very happy arrangement 
for the principals, greatly contributed to the cheerfulness 
and comfort of Lord Minto’s Indian life. He was fortunate, 
too, in having with him his second son, whose frigate was kept 
on the Indian station. Nevertheless he now began to be very 
homesick. 

‘My domestic longings,’ he wrote to his wife in the end of 1809, 
‘are becoming every month more importunate and unreasonable. I 
first determined not to reckon for many years to come, well knowing 
that the hours of expectation would not be made fewer by any sort of 
computation I could contrive, but that they would be much increased 
in length and retarded in velocity. Then I compromised for quarters 
of a year. Then it came to months, and now I grieve to suy that I am 
actually counting days with all the exactness of a clock. The days 
are innumerable indeed, yet, being a good arithmetician, I actually 
know their number. . . . It would be a great joy to skip a day, but 
that never happens. . . . One of my common vigils is performing the 
voyage home, and the journey from one well-known sign-post to 
another, from the Red Lion, Barnet, to Minto. As I have a perfectly 
fair wind, and plenty of it all the way to Portsmouth, and good horses 
ang roads to Minto, I meet with no let or hindrance till 1 come to the 
Lower Lodge.” 


Soon afterwards the naval son also married in Calcutta, 
and was established for a time at Government House. Writ- 
ing to his wife of the comfort afforded by the presence of his 
two daughters-in-law, whose beauty was the reigning theme, 


he adds :— 


‘I have occasion for all the comforts I can snatch; for my work is 
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hard and fatigues both body and spirit, not by bodily exercise, but by 
the effect of mental labour on a body entirely at rest. I am as entirely 
done up by ten o’clock as if I had been all day on the moors, and I 
am in general too much overworked to be frosty-mornish. However, 
I have a good quiet sort of contentedness, and spectator-like enjoyment 
of all the happiness about me, which serves my turn. A few gulps of 
caller air down our strath will make me too young and oppressive for 
the best nerves among you.’ 


The next great business which occupied Lord Minto was the 
capture of Bourbon and the Mauritius. All fear of an in- 
vasion of India had now gone by, for Napoleon had too much 
on his hands nearer home; but asa secure harbour for French 

rivateers these islands were perpetual sources of annoyance. 
cod Wellesley had contemplated sending an expedition for 
their capture, and would probably not have been restrained by 
the orders of the Home Government interdicting such enter- 
prises; but during the latter part of his term of office himself 
and the Indian armies were too busily engaged to undertake 
it. The annoyance was perhaps the more keenly felt now 
that all notion of larger operations against India was no longer 
feared, and that the sea had been cleared of French fleets. In 
1809 no fewer than six Indiamen were taken on their voyage 
in the Bay of Bengal by the enemy’s cruisers which found a 
shelter in the Mauritius, and in the following year Lord Minto 
set about the conquest of these islands. They had been for 
some time blockaded by a squadron, and the small island of 
Rodrigues, to the eastward of them, had been occupied by a 
detachment of troops from Bombay, as a depot for supplying 
water and refreshments to the blockading squadron. Two 
captured Indiamen having been taken into Port St. Paul, in 
the island of Bourbon, Commodore Rowley, the naval com- 
mander, with the aid of Lieutenant-Colonel Keatinge, the 
military commandant of Rodrigues, attacked and carried this 
port, and thereon asked that a reinforcement of about 2,000 
men should be sent from India, with which they were confi- 
dent of reducing the whole island. The expedition was 
accordingly sent, but in greater strength than was asked for, 
“in order,’ said the Governor-General, ‘ to provide against the 
* preparation for defence which may have been made since the 
‘attack on Port St. Paul.’ A still larger force was made 
ready to follow, in view to the capture of the Mauritius. The 
Governor-General applied himself to the supervision of the 
undertaking with his accustomed vigour. His good judgment 
and strength of character were characteristically displayed in 
his determination to make the attack at once, although the 
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season was unfavourable and time pressed, instead of waiting 
till the following year. : 


‘I have been pretty nearly alone,’ le writes, ‘in thinking it prac- 
ticable to make the attempt before next April, a delay which might 
probably be fatal to the ultimate success. If the troops do not rendez- 
vous off the island in time to attack by the middle of November, it is 
not entirely prudent to attempt it later, for the violent hurricanes 
which seem to live in these islands and to come out, like swallows, at 
certain seasons, sometimes are experienced in the course of November, 
though seldom before the middle of December. . . . Although it 
would be hazardous to keep a fleet of transports exposed to these birds 
of prey, or to land troops at a time when their ships and stores may 
be blown off or worse, yet single ships or more, which have a port to 
come to, may run in and bring succours during the tempestuous 
season, without greater hazard than the object deserved. The French 
accordingly employ the hurricane months, and the most positive 
assurances have been given to the Governor of the Isle of France that 
troops, military stores, and all the means of defence shall be despatched 
from Europe this very season. It is of great consequence, therefore, 
that we should be at Port Louis to receive such supplies from France, 
rather than Monsieur de Caen. ‘This is one of several reasons, 
and certainly the strongest, which has made me damnatus obstinatus 
mulier (vide Cowslip’s translation), and determined me to push off the 
expedition now, whether it was possible or not. ‘The weight of opinion 
was strong against me in all quarters, but when once the point was 
decided, all hands concurred lustily in the execution, and lo and 
behold ! everything is actually afloat.’ 


The complete success of the expedition is matter of history. 
Amonth after it had sailed from India, instructions were received 
from home recommending the measure, which—wrote Lord 
Minto—‘ a strong sense of duty’ to the public had induced 
him to adopt under a heavy responsibility. 

These islands captured, Lord Minto at once set about the 
conquest of Java, ‘ which will fill up the whole scheme of my 
‘ warlike purposes, and which will purge the eastern side of 
‘the globe of every hostile or rival European establishment.’ 
And in order to ensure the success of the expedition, he took 
the public-spirited course of going with it himself. 

‘My going in person upon this service,’ he writes to. his wife, ‘ is 
not a very usual measure, and, my motives not being generally under- 
stood, many ingenious conjectures are, as usual, in circulation. . . 
My own reasons are that there are many important points regarding 
our future relations with the Dutch, and with the native states of Java, 
which ought to be adjusted at the moment of attack; that it is im- 
possible to obtain at this distance the information and materials on 
which a satisfactory judgment can be formed, and which should enable 
me to issue instructions sufficiently distinct or well-founded to meet all 
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possible exigencies. . . . Events might require modifications not to be 
foreseen or provided for; and, lastly, that, as Admiral Drury acts 
under a distinct authority and is fond of acting for himself, I have 
no security for the execution of any plan I might adopt, or any in- 
structions which might be given by this Government. . . . It is not 
matter of taste or choice, but of necessity, that I am going to friskify 
in this manner, although I confess, since it is right, that I never en- 
gaged in any affair with greater interest or with more pleasure; and 
you will easily conceive what a gratifying break this kind of adven- 
ture must be in the monotony of my not less laborious life at Fort 
William.’ 


He made his head-quarters on board the ‘ Modeste ’ frigate, 
commanded by his son George, and was accompanied by John, 
the civilian and private secretary, also by the distinguished 
Leyden, of whom he remarks that 


‘Dr. Leyden’s learning is stupendous, and he is a very universal 
scholar. His knowledge, extensive and minute as it is, is always in 
his pocket, at his fingers’ ends, and on the tip of his tongue. He has 
made it completely his own, and it is all ready money. . . . It must 
be confessed that Leyden has occasion for all the stores which applica- 
tion and memory can furnish to supply his tongue, which would 
dissipate a common stock in a week. I do not believe so great a reader 
was ever so great a talker before. ... You... my beautiful wife 
and daughters, would appear absolutely silent in his company, as a 
ship under way seems at anchor when it is passed by a swifter sailer.’ 


Touching at Penang, the ‘ Modeste’ reached Malacca, the 
point of rendezvous for the expedition, where the Bengal por- 
tion of the troops were already arrived and comfortably en- 
camped on the beach. A very graphic and interesting account 
of the voyage down and of the country is given in Lord 
Minto’s letters, which we have not space to quote from, but 
an extract must be given from the amusing autobiography of 
a Malay—Abdulla by name—the translation of which has been 
lately published, and which is cited by the editor of this work. 
After describing the arrival of the great fleet of ninety sail, 
which must have presented a very imposing as well as beau- 
tiful appearance, with the background of these lovely coasts, 
Abdulla says :— 


‘When at last came the ship with Lord Minto on board, there went 
out an order for everyone to clean their frontages in all the streets. 
Then thousands of all races collected at the sea shore to have a sight 
of him and his dress, his name being so great. . . . And when I had 
seen the appearance and circumstance of Lord Minto, I was much 
moved ; for I guessed in my mind, as to his appearance, position, and 
height, that these would be great, and his dress gorgeous. . . . But 
his appearance was of one which was middle-aged, thin in body, of 
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soft manners and sweet countenance, and I felt that he could not carry 
twenty cutties (about thirty pounds), so slow were his motions. His 
dress coat was black cloth, trousers the same, nor was there any- 
thing peculiar. . . . Now he had not the remotest appearance of pom- 


posity or lofty-headedness, but there was real modesty and kindly 
expression.’ 


The great flotilla, having reached Malacca in safety, set out 
again for its final destination in detachments, each convoyed 
by a frigate, the navigation being difficult and wind contrary. 
At this season of the year the south-east monsoon blows right 
in the teeth of the course which they had to make, and the 
commodore, who had little of the spirit for which our naval 
officers at that time were so conspicuous, would have it that 
the expedition had started from India too late in the season to 
accomplish its purpose of making Java. And indeed, as Lord 
Minto observes in a letter to his wife, ‘to carry a great fleet 
‘ of transports, not famous in general for working to windward, 
‘ a long voyage, directly against wind and tide, did not appear 
‘ promising.’ It was argued, however, by other advisers—the 
captain of the ‘ Modeste’ being probably among the number— 
that, with the help of squalls and occasional shifts of wind and 
alterations of tide and current, vessels might work across from 
the mouth of the Straits of Malacva to the coast of Borneo, and 
thence with an easterly wind stand across to Java on the 
south, This plan was agreed to, the commodore, ‘who is the 
‘most cautious navigator that ever wore a blue coat,’ having 
appropriately selected the frigate which carried the Governor- 
General to go ahead and reconnoitre the channel, ‘ thinking 
‘very probably,’ said the latter, * that I had better be drowned 
‘than he. As I was of the same opinion, I accepted the ser- 
‘vice very thankfully.’ Piloted accordingly by the * Modeste,’ 
the great fleet made the passage safely, and arrived in Batavia 
Bay on July 30, 1811. The disembarkation began imme- 
diately. The enemy, who had between 6,000 and 7,000 
troops, was driven on August 10 from his first entrenched 
position with inconsiderable loss, which gave our troops pos- 
session of Batavia, and on the 26th the enemy’s works were 
carried by assault in a very gallant manner, after a sharp struggle 
and with heavy loss, and the greater part of their troops made 
prisoners. The fugitive remainder had no means of prolong- 
ing the resistance in other parts of the island, and Java was 
finally surrendered by capitulation in the following month. 
Thus the object of the expedition had been accomplished in a 
thoroughly successful and brilliant way; and if the circum- 
stances of the times be considered, and the means available, the 
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great distance from India which had to be traversed, the large 
scale on which the operation had to be framed, and the diffi- 
culty of navigating these seas in sailing vessels, it must be 
admitted that to organise and carry out such an expedition 
was a remarkable feat. We may readily believe that this 
success was due in large measure to the presence of the head 
of the Government, and to the energy, wisdom, and firmness, 
tempered with humour and kindly consideration for all under 
him, which he brought to the task. Yet in his amusing and 
modest letters to his wife but little mention is made of the 
difficulties he must have had to contend against in the super- 
intendence of so great an undertaking, and the vast amount 
of labour it must have involved; or, if he does allude to these 
things, it is in a light and playful way. Lord Minto had the 
faculty of bearing his burden easily. What is even more 
difficult, he could put up equably with neglect and non-recog- 
nition of his services. Writing from Java in October, just 
after the capitulation, he observes that no one could have sup- 
posed from the English papers just to hand that he had any 
concern with the conquest of the French islands beyond the 
execution of an order sent out from home—the fact being 
that the order was not received in Calcutta till the troops had 
already arrived at their destination. So also every preparation 
had been made to attack Java as soon as the success of the 
expedition to the Mauritius was assured, and the expedition 
would have sailed even if no orders had been received from 
home for undertaking it. Not that the Government could well 
have sent their orders sooner than they did, but circum- 
stances of which he took advantage favoured earlier action 
than the Home Government were prepared for. 

Lord Minto found Java a much more valuable island than 
he had been led to expect; moreover, he did not see the way 
to carry out the orders of the Court of Directors to expel the 
Dutch, destroy the fortifications, and distribute the captured 
arms and stores among the native population. These instruc- 
tions, therefore, he took upon himself to disobey. To act on 
them would have been to give upa rich and prosperous country 
to anarchy, with its attendant pillage and massacre. In his 
view only three courses were open: to withdraw the defenceless 
European population, which would have involved supporting 
them into the bargain; to restore the colony unweakened to 
the Dutch ; or to retain it under the British Government. He 
determined on the last course ; the Dutch were friendly, —_ 
generally repugnant to the French usurpation; whereas, ha 
they been apprised of our intention to deliver them up dis- 
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armed to the Javanese, the invaders would have had to con- 
tend with all the energies of despair, and the British force 
would have been found quite inadequate to the enterprise. 
Java was accordingly held by the English until it was 
restored to Holland at the peace, and under Mr. Raffles, 
the governor placed in charge by Lord Minto, the island 
achieved even in these few years a considerable advance in 
prosperity. 

Returning to Calcutta, it was with no small share of sur- 
prise Lord Minto found that the heavy mail-bags which had, 
accumulated during his long absence were absolutely silent 


regarding the most important transactions of the preceding- 


years, ‘namely, the Madras mutiny and the conquest of the 
‘French islands.’ ‘I have not been able sometimes to help ask- 
‘ing myself,’ he wrote to Lord Melville, then at the Board of 
Control, ‘whether the same silence would have prevailed if 
‘I had failed.’ Lord Minto, however, was accustomed to 
official neglect of this sort. After he had taken possession of 
Corsica in the name of Great Britain, he remained for months 
without any acknowledgment of his proceedings from the 
Government. The Duke of Portland, one of the most tho- 
roughly incompetent men who ever held high office, and who 
would have found it difficult to earn a livelihood in any other 
capacity than that of a duke, was the responsible Secretary 
of State at the time, a man who never could be got to make 
up his mind even to the point of writing a letter; and when 
Lord Minto returned to England he found some of his 
despatches from Corsica lying on the Duke’s table with the 
seals unbroken. Things were almost asbad now. Writing to 
the chairman of the Court of Directors, he says: ‘ In the last 
‘days of 1811 I have still to say that I do not know by a 
‘single official word that my residence at Madras during eight 
‘months of the years 1809 and 1810 has ever reached the 
‘ears of the Court of Directors. I hazarded from thence 
‘several important suggestions for the public good, but they 
‘have lain without notice until the present time.’ The reason 
for this silence was, as has been already mentioned, that ‘the 
‘ Court of Directors was a house divided against itself.’ Some 
on in a letter from his daughter give an amusing and 
probably an accurate explanation of the causes which tended to 
deprive her father’s services at this period of proper recognition. 


‘There is such a complication of plots and wheels in the political 
world that it is not very easy to say at any time what will be thought 
or done by those who call themselves your friends. I believe that if 
the present Government brought forward any proposal of rewarding 
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you, or Sir George either, for the Madras business, or had even voted 
thanks for the Isle of France, Opposition would, as in duty bound, 
have opposed the measure; and the directors, amidst all the variances 
in their court on all the late Indian business, may think, like Mrs. 
Beaumont in “ Manceuvring,” that in general it is safest not to mention 
things. As for the Isle of France, they wish it had been taken for 
them, instead of the Crown. . . . Lord Grenville, &c., think, I sup- 
pose, that it might have been done during their administration (as 
Lord Wellesley knows he might have done it). And while in their eyes 
your measures are those of the present Ministry, and your honour and 
glory theirs, consequently not to be promoted, in the eyes of said 
ministers you are an Oppositionist, and equally an unfit person to be 
exalted by their approbation. The great men of the age are certainly 
not governed by great motives.’ 


Lord Holland writes :— 


‘ Whatever indifference may have been shown to events in India, 
has been extended also to the war in Spain, the concerns of the north 
of Europe, the orders in council at home, and the events in America ; 
for while the various negotiations for forming a Ministry were pending, 
it is true that they so entirely engrossed all the attention of the public 
that victories and defeats, peaces and wars, insurrections and scarcities 
were overlooked as matters of inferior importance; and a newspaper 
which contained nothing but extraordinary gazettes, and no minute of 
a conversation between private gentlemen on their views of policy or 
party connexions, was a dull, insipid, and uninteresting production.’ 


Lord Holland was perhaps hardly the person to form an 
impartial judgment on the ministry of the day, but the more we 
learn about the secret history of those times the more plainly 
does the incompetency stand out of the men who after the 
death of Pitt carried the great struggle to a successful con- 
clusion. One at least of the advantages attending the greater 
publicity under which the business of the nation is now carried 
on is that it is impossible for any Government to ignore the 
merits of a distinguished public servant. It was not until 
1812, when Lord Liverpool succeeded to the head of the 
Government on the death of Mr. Percival, that Lord Minto 
received what he terms a full and handsome acknowledgment 
of his services with regard to all the conquests in which he 
had had a share, as well as of the merits of his general adminis- 
tration. 

Lord Minto returned to Calcutta from Java towards the end 
of 1811. The two years which ensued were not marked by 
any such acts as signalised the “earlier part of his administra- 
tion, although they were fully occupied by many measures of 
importance—and when, indeed, will a Governor-General of 
India not find business of importance to occupy him ?—but as 
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he makes but little reference to them in his private corre- 
spondence, with which this volume is mainly concerned, his 
biographer does not enter into them. Meanwhile Lord Minto’s 
letters home became shorter, and contained smaller reference 
than before to public business, because he was now feeling the 
effects of overwork. As he explains it himself :— 


‘I feel anxious to tell you why, with the same good intentions, I 
have fallen short so far of my former voluminous virtues in corre- 
spondence. One reason is that I have too much to do by several 
hours’ work daily. Our conquests, among other causes, have increased 
our labours greatly. But since you will know my infirmities, the 
honest truth is that I am older every birthday, which is very common 
in the East; and, now-a-days, getting up to open my shop at five or 
half-past, and slaving like a maid-of-all-work the whole day, I am 
ashamed to own that between 7 and 8 p.m.I am so thoroughly done up, 
that I coup o’er like a leaden statue, on a sofa set ready in the breezy 
verandah, and doze, and dream of Minto; but am fairly unable to sit 
up and write, fighting with the flare and the mosquitoes, as I was wont 
in my youth, a year or two ago. This is the melancholy truth.’ 


The biographer adds that ‘after his return from Java a 
‘ perceptible change came over the tone of his letters. Passages 
‘in the minor key predominate. The expressions of love and 
‘longing for home, frequent enough before, became almost 
‘ painful in their repetition and intensity.” The death of his 
youngest son (also, like the second son, a sailor), and of his 
dearest friend Windham, ‘had cast their shadow over the past 
‘and the future.” He was wont to say that no grief should 
be indulged at the cost of duties to the living, or to the exclu- 
sion of a thankful acknowledgment of past happiness or of 
blessings untouched; and he did his best to act up to his 
professions. But, as he wrote to his wife, ‘ though their names 
‘may be seldom on my lips, their memory will be ever present 
‘to me;’ and again of his long intimacy with Windham: ‘ The 
‘ earliest fruit of friendship’s tree is the sweetest, and the latest 
‘in rotting; but of it there is no second crop.’ But, like all 
wise public men, Lord Minto did not allow himself to become a 
mere official drudge. Business, indeed, will seldom be thoroughly 
well done by the man who gives all his time to it. His letters 
are full of the books he is reading; he specifies with glee the 
stock of books he had taken with him to Java, and the leisure 
he hoped to get for them on board ship; and in the very letter 
in which he describes himself as a slave to work, he mentions 
that he is now reading Middleton’s ‘ Life of Cicero’ for the 
third time. And although his thoughts ran so constantly upon 
home, he made throughout his exile the best of things, and 
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surrounded himself with as many friends and relations as he 
could gather together in those distant parts. His two sons 
and their wives, and the unmarried sisters of one of the latter, 
his military secretary and handsome and accomplished wife, all 
shared with him the comfort of Government House, and made 
a large family circle of pretty women and clever men :— 


‘Lord Minto,’ says his biographer, ‘was at his best in private 
society. In London and at Vienna some of the most brilliant men and 
women of their time had shared his friendship and met in familiar 
intercourse under his roof. The volumes of correspondence preserved 
at Minto testify to the regard in which he was held by friends whose 
signatures would rejoice the heart of a collector of autographs, and 
who wrote to him with the sort of easy confidence that can only exist 
with perfect social equality. At Caleutta he was a big man—bigger 
by head and shoulders than anyone near him—yet nobody could be 
more unfeignedly grateful than he when some amiable person ignored 
the circumstance, nor more happy than when, under the shadow of the 
banians of Barrackpore, he gathered round him those to whom his 
public capacity was the least of his merits.’ 


An interesting testimony to the social qualities of the Go- 
vernor-General, and the esteem in which he was held, is 
afforded by the diary of Sir John Malcolm, quoted in Sir John 
Kaye’s life of that officer, where he says that it had been 
‘ an equal subject of astonishment and delight to him to find a 
‘ man, whose life had been passed in all the bustle of public 
‘ affairs, cherishing local attachments with all the enthusiasm 
‘ of a country gentleman, and resting his happiness upon the 
‘ best and truest basis, natural ties, and consequently finding 
‘in the constantly increasing affection of his family that which 
‘ gives success its highest zest, and brings comfort under every 
‘ reverse of fortune.’ 

We have not space here to dwell at any length on the various 
administrative questions with which Lord Minto was called on 
to deal, but reference must be made to one subject, as illus- 
trating the Governor-General’s wisdom and _ political courage. 
The great expenditure and the consequent strain on the 
finances entailed by Lord Wellesley’s wars—while the returns 
from the annexations which were one of their results had not 
yet begun to be realised—had been chief among the reasons for 
the recall of that statesman, Lord Cornwallis was despatched to 
India in haste to inaugurate a policy of peace and retrenchment, 
which his successor, Sir George Barlow, carried out with an 
inflexibility that refused to make any concession to variations 
arising in the conditions to be dealt with. It devolved on Lord 
Minto to pursue the efforts towards economy and retrenchment 
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begun before his arrival, and strongly urged on him by the 
authorities at home; but he also found himself at once face 
to face with the rising spirit of dissatisfaction which had crept 
over the services under the too rigorous retrenchments to 
which they had been subjected by his predecessor, while at the 
same time he received warning that it was in contemplation to 
send a Commission from England to enquire into the state of 
the finances and propose further reductions of salaries. To 
the notion that large savings were to be effected in this way, 
Lord Minto stoutly opposed himself. ‘ The two services, civil 
‘and military,’ he wrote, ‘have scarcely had breathing time 
‘ from an operation precisely similar in its object.’ It would 
be an unwelcome truth at home, but the scale of emolument 
in force was already lower than was consistent with justice to 
the Company’s service, and with sound policy. The provision 
of a reasonable scale of emoluments—the work of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who carried out this great reform—had put an end to 
the system of indirect profits, the peculation and abuse which 
had been in a manner authorised by the parsimony of the 
Company in the remuneration of its servants. Any scheme of 
general retrenchment would have, in his opinion, the immediate 
effect of countenancing a revival of the abuse. This danger is 
not ore to be feared at the present day. But the remarks 
which Lord Minto goes on to make as to the ill effect likely 
to be produced on the temper of the Indian public service ‘ by 
‘frequent and teasing renewals of odious and alarming inves- 
‘ tigations which seem to leave no man a year’s security in the 
‘most moderate reward of labour,’ are still applicable. ‘ The 
‘ diminution of salary,’ he goes on to say, ‘is not in this country 
‘amere loss of money, but it retards the accomplishment of 
‘that wish which is at the bottom of every heart, a return to 
‘England.’ As to the proposed Commission, he points out, 
with unalterable force, that ‘all schemes of sound economy 
‘must be combined with other points of public policy. If 
‘simple retrenchment is ordered, without regard to other prin- 
‘ciples of government,’ the effect may be the inefficiency of 
the whole service :—- 

‘Retrenchment is the specific object of the appointment of a com- 
mission. It isin that branch that the public looks for the proofs of 
their exertion ; and the accomplishment of those expectations is to be 
their title to public notice and approbation on their return to Europe. 
They are not sent out to govern India. . . . In this respect, therefore, 
I cannot help thinking a commission of retrenchment is, by its very 
constitution, subject to the objection of separating those objects of 
public policy which ought to be combined, and of throwing an extra- 
ordinary share of the public authority and energy into a single branch 
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of the public concerns, in a manner which is distinct from, and is on 
that account prejudicial to, the general interests of the State. It is in 
this view that I still consider the established Government of India as 
the most convenient—I might say, as the only convenient—instrument 
of such economical reforms as the present conjuncture of the Com- 
pany’s concerns may require.’ 


The proposal to send out a Finance Commission was not 
pursued at the time, but similar schemes have been put forward 
at different times subsequently in times of financial difficulty, 
and to those who bring them forward Lord Minto’s argument 
is a complete reply. It is worth noticing that from the time 
of Burke to the present day, there have never been wanting 
public men to declare that the particular period at which they 
themselves had come before the public was that when the 
Indian finances were on the point of collapsing, and that 
nothing but a wholesale reorganisation of the system of Indian 
administration, on lines marked out by themselves, will suffice 
to save it from ruin. But these denunciations, although creat- 
ing much apprehension at the time, are speedily forgotten as 
each decade finds India more wealthy and prosperous than in 
the preceding one. 

Lord Minto disposed also very completely of the proposal 
brought forward by the Court of Directors for restoring the 
balance of power among the States of India, a balance which 
Lord Wellesley’s conquests had of course completely upset, 
but after which many of the old school of Indian politicians, 
unable to appreciate the irrevocable course of events, were still 
hankering. 


‘The advantages of a balance of power,’ said Lord Minto, ‘ every- 
one must agree to as an abstract proposition. But then it must arise 
out of a consentaneous submission to a system of public law, anda 
recognition of reciprocal rights. At no period of the history of India 
do we discover the existence of any such condition as admits of the 
balance of power being maintained. Among the States of India war, 
rapine, and conquest constitute an avowed and legitimate pursuit, 
sanctioned and even recommended by the ordinances of religion, and 
prosecuted without the semblance or pretext of justice, with a savage 
disregard of every obligation of humanity and public faith, and re- 
strained alone by the power of resistance.’ 


There could be only one way of securing peace and quietude 
throughout India, and that was by maintaining the absolute 
supremacy of the British Government throughout the country, 
and making every so-called independent State responsible to it. 
This notion of a balance of power has now been discarded by 
probably even the wildest and most ignorant politicians who 
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interest themselves about the subject; but old fallacies are for 
ever cropping up, and we may discern our former acquaintance, 
under another name, in the proposal which has been more than 
once put forward by Mr. Bright, with all the vagueness, 
indeed, which distinguishes his utterances about India, but 
which, so far as it can be understood, appears to involve the 
division of India into a system of federated governments, the 
virtues of which are to be in direct proportion to the degree in 
which the present English governors of India should retire 
from a share in the administration, and leave that country to 
be governed by the Indians themselves. The fallacy of the 
assumption which underlies this proposal is obviously that, 
because the people of India have now become more peaceable 
and humane, and the country more generally prosperous and 
well-ordered, the improvement is due to the spirit of civilisation 
and self-government inherent in the people of India and their 
princes, and gradually becoming more strongly developed; the 
assumption ignoring the fact that this improvement is due 
solely to the strong control exercised by the British adminis- 
tration, and that all the elements still exist for a state of 
anarchy, which would at once revive if that control were with- 
drawn. 

Lord Minto had now been Governor-General for nearly six 
years, and the period for which he had agreed to expatriate him- 
self was drawing toa close. His administration, although not dis- 
tinguished by the extraordinary events and brilliant conquests 
which signalised that of Lord Wellesley, had yet been marked 
by the complete overthrow of French rivalry in the East. 
Under his wise and prudent management the finances of the 
country had been restored to a satisfactory and stable condition, 
while the public services in all branches had been brought 
to display a marked and specific advance towards a higher 
standard of efficiency and discipline. And the Governor- 
General had been uniformly successful in everything under- 
taken by him, while gaining general popularity and respect 
from all persons in India, and without incurring the hostility, 
or even the opposition, of any of the authorities at home. His 
extreme moderation as a party man, too, rendered it possible 
for him to be on good terms with whichever party was in 
power. It might therefore have been expected that in his 
case, if ever it could happen, his term of office would be allowed 
to run its full course; so much at least would be merited by 
his great and honourable services. Yet Lord Minto was re- 
called. He had asked to be relieved at the end of 1813, 
and indeed had fixed on the first day of the following year 
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for his departure from India; but in the summer of 1813 he 
learned that, six months before, it had been decided to super- 
sede him, not from any want of confidence or cause of dissatis- 
faction, but because the Ministry could not resist the de- 
mand made on them by the Prince Regent to provide for 
his friend, Lord Moira, who was in want of money. The Court 
of Directors reluctantly submitted to the pressure put upon 
them by the Government, and accompanied their resolution 
of recall with another, warmly acknowledging Lord Minto’s 
eminent services. Well may the editor say that ‘ nothing 
* could be more undeserved, more ungracious, or more discre- 
‘ ditable to the parties concerned.’ Well might Lord Minto 
say, on receiving the news, that ‘the supersession is de- 
‘ fended by its authors by arguments entirely foreign to the 
‘ usual merits of such questions; that is to say, upon the 
* several grounds of excessive favour to another man, of poli- 
‘ tical arrangements of office, and of commands which must be 
‘ obeyed without hesitation or remonstrance ;’ and that they 
were employing reasons which were in part new to English 
public life, and the remainder entirely new in application to 
the appointment of a Governor-General. It was one of the 
shabbiest things ever done by a modern Cabinet. However, 
the notice of recall was accompanied by intimation of his eleva- 
tion to an earldom. Lord Minto accepted the treatment with 
his usual even temper, although the premature arrival of the 
new Governor-General involved his remaining some time at 
Calcutta after he had given over charge of his office, there 
being no vessel immediately available for his passage. As an 
old friend wrote to him: ‘ Your Indian administration has been 
‘ thrown away upon a Government incapable of appreciating it, 
‘and perhaps with a selfish motive of keeping it back from 
‘the public. Either Mauritius or Batavia should have made 
‘ the fortune of a Governor-General.’ The news of the recall 
created much more indignation among the European residents 
of Calcutta than it caused to the Governor-General himself. 
Lord Minto left India early in 1814, again sailing in a 
frigate commanded by his son George, and accompanied also 
by his younger son John and the wives and infants of both 
brothers. He reached England in May, having at last realised, 
as he believed, the time for which during his long exile he had 
been so ardently longing. Almost all the other members of 
the family met him in London, except his wife. She awaited 
him at Minto. It was agreed between them that the delay in 
meeting would be fully compensated by the superior happiness 
of meeting at home. 
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London was at this time in a whirl of excitement and de- 
light. When Lord Minto had sailed for India, we stood alone 
in Europe, and Napoleon’s fortunes were at their highest ; 
although Trafalgar had cleared the sea of his fleets, no enter- 
prise by land seemed impossible to his arms. But now there 
was in English hearts ‘the proud consciousness, to which a 
‘ great Whig statesman (Lord Russell) has given expression, 
‘ that “ the constancy, courage, and perseverance of the Eng- 
‘ « lish people, animating the prostrate nations of the Continent, 
‘ “ had at length achieved a triumph over the most formidable 
‘“ combination of military genius, warlike population, con- 
‘  quering armies, and political talent, which ever threatened 
‘ “ the independence of our country.”’ ‘London overflowed 
‘with Emperors, Kings, and Field-Marshals, and it added 
to the delight of the ex-Governor-General who had contri- 
buted his share towards the final success, and of his friends who 
greeted him, that his arrival should take place amidst this 
scene of splendour and triumph. ‘ But to him, and to those 
‘ who waited for him, all other feelings were swallowed up in 
‘the joy of reunion—actual or at hand.’ Lord Minto was de- 
tained for a few days in London, to call upon Ministers, 
and attend at Court, and to receive the congratulations of the 
Court of Directors at one of their dinners. Meanwhile— 
‘every day brought him letters from his wife, showing that she 
lived in the thought of their approaching union, while, with the un- 
selfishness and strong sense of duty which distinguished her, she assured 
him she would not be miserable, and that he must not hurry away from 
London till all claims on his attention had been satisfied. Nothing in- 
terested her but the preparations for the moment to which all were 


looking forward; nothing calmed her but an active participation in 
them.’ 


Her husband replies :— 

‘T have your letters of Thursday and Saturday, and I am thankful, 
my dearest love, that your cares are heaved overboard. We have now 
nothing to do but to be thankful and happy. The period to come will, 
I trust, be unshadowed by absences, or that they will be very short, 
and that we shall enjoy the tranquil comforts of content and of mutual 
love for the rest of our time, while the younger generations flourish 
away in the more lively joys of their period of life.’ 


This was on May 20. June 3, the day after the Drawing- 
room, was fixed for Lord Minto’s departure for the North; but 
on May 28 his brother-in-law, Lord Auckland, died suddenly, 
and in order to be with his sister in her grief, and to follow his 
brother-in-law to the grave, Lord Minto postponed his depar- 
ture. The funeral took place at Beckenham—the parish in 
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which Eden Farm was situated—and at night. The procession 
by road from London and the subsequent funeral service 
occupied five hours in a ‘ cold drizzling rain : ’— 


‘ A cold which Lord Minto was suffering from before was greatly in- 
creased by the exposure of that fatal night. He was ordered to stay 
indoors. On the 8th “he broke prison to visit Lord Melville and 
“‘ obtain a nephew’s well-earned promotion.” On the 13th he con- 
fessed himself so low in strength and spirits that he could not attempt 
a letter. In proportion to his bodily weakness was the increase of his 
passionate longing to reach Minto; and his family, having no appre- 
hension of the impending danger, were equally anxious with himself 
to get him out of town and in the safe keeping of his home. “ With 
“ the affectionate kindness which never flagged he resolved to visit 
“ Lady Malmesbury at Park Place, although this added at least another 
“ day to the length of his journey.” While there he endeavoured to 
conceal his weakness, but his eldestson . . . had now become alarmed; 
a medical man was sent for . . . and from him it was ascertained that 
Lord Minto was suffering from an attack of a most alarming disease. 
. . . His longing to push on was, however, too strong to be opposed. 
The journey was proceeded with. ‘“ He has but one wish,” wrote the 
son to the mother in Scotland, “to see the person on whom his 
“ thoughts are ever fixed.” The rest may be guessed. From the first 
horrid misgiving, when the ground seems to fall away from under one’s 
feet, to the full conviction that there is no help, no hope, no escape 
from an overwhelming calamity, most of us know the course.’ 


The sick man died at Stevenage, on the northern road, on 
June 21. 


‘ When, in process of time, it became the part of another generation 
to “open the places that were closed,” and when, upon those who did 
so, came the desire “ to show the image of a voice and make green the 
“ flowers that were withered,” the last year’s letters from Minto to 
India—so full of hope, of joy—were found tied together with a black 
string, and inscribed “ Poor fools.” With these was a note with un- 
broken seal, the last written by Lady Minto to her husband.’ 


The pathos of this needs no comment. We shall be greatly 
mistaken if the readers who have followed us so far do not turn 
quickly to the original volume from which these extracts have 
been made. It completes the record of a worthy life, worthily 
told. Ifwe have a fault to find with this most interesting 
book, it is that the editor has exhibited the very unusual qua- 
lity of being too sparing of her materials. We grudge the 
brevity of the book, feeling that the memoir would have been 
even better if it had been somewhat longer. Of how few 
books can this be said ! 
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Art IX.—1. Political Studies. By the Honourable GEorGE 
C. Broprick. 8vo. London: 1879. 


2. England. By Mr. T.S. Escort. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
1879. 


3. Essays on Finance. By Ropert Girven. 8vo. London: 
1879. 


| one of the last letters we had the honour to receive from 

the late Earl Russell, written soon after the general elec- 
tion of 1874, that eminent and consistent statesman expressed 
his conviction that ‘whenever the Liberal party is reconsti- 
‘ tuted, it will be on a Whig basis.’ To ourselves these were 


_ weighty words, for they confirmed and encouraged us in the 


course from which this Journal has never deviated, and in the 
principles it has steadily endeavoured to maintain. But we 
are well aware that to some members of the Liberal party—to 
such writers as Mr. Goldwin Smith, and to some of our friends 
who sit below the gangway—the prediction of Lord Russell 
will appear to be a mere aristocratic pretension or an anti- 
quated delusion. It would seem, from the language they some- 
times hold, as if the time was come for the development and 
evolution of the Whigs into some higher form of being, and as 
if they thought there was something humiliating in the con- 
nexion with their ancient allies and leaders. We believe such 
dreams, if they exist at all in any rational mind, to be utterly 
unfounded. The attempt to shake the union and depose the 
chiefs of the Liberal party may be a natural and even allow- 
able piece of tactics on the part of our opponents, and we shall 
presently see that they have not neglected to use it. But on 
the part of those who desire to restore and support a Liberal 
Government, it is mere self-destruction. We profess to sup- 
port Whig principles, not only because they are those of a 
great historic party—not only because they are held by men 
of the highest character, ability, and position—not only be- 
cause we believe them to be the solid foundation of good 
government—but also because they are in the main the prin- 
ciples and opinions of the great mass of intelligence and 
liberality in the country. On the one side there may be, and 
are, large popular masses easily excited by eloquent and pas- 
sionate appeals, and among them the crotchet-mongers of the 
day find more or less acceptance. On the other side, there is 
& dense mass of prejudice and ignorance which may be worked 
upon with effect by Tory oratory. Between the two extremes 
lies what the French in their political language call the Left 
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Centre—the men of liberal but not extreme opinions, fervent 
in their attachment to freedom, but not less opposed to rash 
and violent innovation. 

It matters little by what name this large and important middle 
party may be described ; call them Whigs, Moderate Liberals, 
or even Liberal Conservatives, if you will. We assert, and 
we rely upon the fact, that the most important and influential 
portion of English political society at the present time consists 
of men who are perhaps less demonstrative than their neigh- 
bours; who esteem sobriety of language, dignity of demeanour, 
and steadfastness in action, as the first qualities of statesman- 
ship ; who distrust alike exuberant powers of eloquence and 
mysterious artifices of policy ; who condemn and detest unjust, 
unnecessary, and costly wars; who are not imposed upon by 
the tinsel and bombast of the present Administration; but who 
cling to the good old cause of constitutional progress with sta- 
bility of principles and fixity of purpose. And we affirm that 
it is in this class of men, who are Liberals without being Radi- 
cals or democrats, that the true centre of gravity of the Liberal 
party lies. It rests mainly with them to determine to which 
side the balance of parties and of power will incline. If 
the general election of 1874 was unfavourable in its results 
to the Minister of the day, it must have been because a con- 
siderable number of those electors who had borne him tri- 
umphantly into power in 1868 saw reason to withdraw their 
support from him. The advanced portion of the Liberal party 
doubtless adhered to him with undiminished enthusiasm. But 
the more moderate, or if you will the more timid, class of his 
supporters had been alarmed by the unprecedented energy of 
the measures which had been carried, and of those which were 
supposed to be in contemplation, and we saw the result. At 
the present time there are ample causes in the adventurous 
career of the present Ministry to justify similar apprehensions 
amongst their adherents. The country, and the wisest men 
in it, are repelled by these frequent wars, these entangling 
engagements abroad, this reckless administration of the 
finances, and by the arbitrary tone of a statesman who acts 
as if he wielded, in the name of the Crown, an irresponsible 
power. It is highly probable that whenever the next general 
election takes place, a majority of the constituencies of the 
United Kingdom will condemn the policy of this Government 
and reject its candidates. But this result can only be obtained 
if the class of men whom we have described give an energetic 
support to the Opposition, and distinctly see their way to the 
formation of a more prudent, more secure, and more ablé ad- 
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ministration. What Mr. Lecky has ingeniously termed the 
‘highly accentuated policy’ of Mr. Gladstone was as unwel- 
come to the country in 1874 as the Imperial visions of Lord 
Beaconsfield have since become. Quiet people cannot live on 
such highly seasoned dishes ; and although this stimulating diet 
may be appropriate to the stress and turmoil of an electoral con- 
flict, it is not by such means that the government of the country 
in ordinary times can be carried on. We look beyond the 
struggle of the moment to the Government of the future. In 
the mélée of a general election, the combatants on both sides 
resort to a thousand devices to catch votes. Buta firm and 
stable Government can only be maintained on fixed principles, 
which it is alike impolitic and dishonest to compromise or to 
surrender, 

The Liberal party is avowedly a composite body. Liberal 
opinions are, as the late Mrs. Stanley remarked in her inte- 
resting reflections, the Protestantism of politics, dividing itself 
into numerous sects, whilst Toryism aspires to exercise over 
its adherents an authority in unity resembling that of the Church 
of Rome. Believe in that authority, and you may renounce 
the exercise of reason. We are in no way concerned to deny 
that many Liberals hold extreme and eccentric views. Men of 
patriotic and benevolent minds may think it desirable to ask 
the sanction of Parliament to the Permissive Liquor Bill, 
the female franchise, or even the propagation of small-pox 
and other diseases. But all this has nothing to do with the 
cardinal principles on which the whole Liberal party is well 
agreed. hat those principles are we shall presently endea- 
vour to show. It is obvious that the agreement extends to 
the essential traditions of our history as a party, whether in or 
out of office, and not to the peculiar views of any individual. 
These essential traditions have been defended and applied by 
the Whigs for nearly two centuries; and it is on them, there- 
fore, that Lord Russell conceived that the Liberal party would 
one day be reconstituted. By the term ‘ Whig basis’ he meant 
to designate, not a clique or coterie of aristocratic statesmen, 
but the pith and marrow of the nation. 

Our contention is, that although the arts of democratic agita- 
tion may be used to stir the masses and to kindle a short-lived 
enthusiasm, they are in truth injurious to the permanent in- 
terests of the Liberal party, because they shake the faith of 
the more temperate and sagacious classes in the sobriety and 
wisdom of their rulers. The very charge of rashness and an 
adventurous spirit which is urged against the Government, 
may be retorted on its assailants. To court adventures at 
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home is at least as perilous as to seek them abroad. The true 
interest and the true desire of the nation is to avoid them 
altogether. 

This prosaic view of the duties of government is not, we 
are happy to find, confined to authorities as venerable as that 
of the late Earl Russell and of this Journal, which is accused, 
with truth, of having outlived the threescore years and ten 
allotted to human existence. If we turn to the writings of 
Mr. George Brodrick, which we have placed at the head of 
this article, and which will well repay a careful perusal, we find 
a Liberal of the present time, and of the present type, a firm 
believer in the progress of democratic opinions and influence, 
contending for precisely the same views which we submit to 
the consideration of our friends. Mr. Brodrick tells us that 
amongst the proposals for the regeneration of the Liberal party, 
none have ever been more ably advocated or more heartily em- 
braced by the Radical section of the party, than the proposal 
to emancipate it henceforth from Whig influence. It is alleged, 
he adds, that nothing but a series of accidents attached the 
Whig aristocracy to the cause of the people in former ages, 
that its sympathies have invariably gravitated towards Conser- 
vatism since the cause of the people has become identified with 
the progress of democracy, and that its alliance with Radical- 
ism having become an anachronism and a delusion ought now 
to be dissolved in the interest of the Liberal party, which can- 
not otherwise put forth the real strength latent in its demo- 
cratic ideal. So that while the Tories accuse us of having sold 
our principles to Radicalism and democracy, the Radical charge 
is that we are born aristocrats, and never cared for the cause 
of the people. To the former attack we reply by a declaration 
of our present unchanged views; to the latter by an appeal to 
the past services of the Whig party. Mr. Brodrick emphati- 
cally refutes these arguments in language we willingly adopt as 
our own :— 

‘I believe what is called the Whig, but I should call the mode- 
rate section of the Liberal party, to be the soundest, the stablest, and 
the solidest element in that party—an element which it would be im- 
possible to replace and therefore suicidal to expel.’ * 

‘It is not Whiggism, but statesmanship and common sense, to keep 
the head cool in moments of national excitement, to mistrust the 
capacity of indignation meetings to regulate foreign policy, and to 
foresee the probability that a passionate and one-sided agitation in 
favour of a philanthropic crusade would provoke a counter-agitation, 
equally passionate and one-sided, in favour of war for “ British 
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“interests.” Had the words of truth and soberness obtained a fair 
hearing—had not the counsels of moderation and political experience 
been rejected with the contempt of ignorance—the Liberal party might 
not have frittered away in philo-Bulgarian and anti-Turkish demon- 
strations, not unmixed with unpatriotic self-abasement, that moral 
power which should have been reserved to force, if need be, upon the 
Government a consistent and dignified non-intervention.’ * 

‘ But this is not the only justification for Whig ascendency in the 
Liberal party. To speak frankly, there is a widespread and by no 
means unfounded belief in this country that an hereditary connexion 
with a party is among the most powerful of all securities for political 
fidelity. A man who has risen to political eminence by his brains and 
energy alone has nothing to lose but his reputation for consistency— 
which may be a worthless stake—by changing his opinions, if not his 
allegiance, as often as he may find it convenient. It is far otherwise 
with a man such as Lord Hartington, who inherits a name and family 
traditions associated with some of the noblest memories of our consti- 
tutional history. To him the desertion of his party and principles 
might be the loss of caste, the loss of a great position in society, the 
loss of all that can make public life, and of much that makes private 
life, desirable to an Englishman. It is idle to ignore the fact that a 
party leader, so born and so circumstanced, is bound over in far 
heavier recognisances than ordinary men to political loyalty; and it is 
therefore unfair to deny the existence of legitimate motives for the 
elevation of Lord Hartington to the post vacated by Mr. Gladstone.’ f' 

‘ Even in France, where democracy is far better organised than in 
England, and where the idea of social equality has long been familiar, 
the Extreme Left has proved itself greatly inferior to the Left Centre 
in the higher political virtues, and the one beneficent revolution that 
has been effected in French politics since the end of the war has been 
effected upon principles which may properly be called Whig principles. 
In the English House of Commons, however, the Left’ Centre includes 
not only Whigs, but men like Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childers, Mr. Forster, 
and Mr. Stansfield, who have nothing in common with the Whigs 
except the general moderation of their views and a sense of political 
responsibility. To exclude such men from the councils of the Liberal 
party, and to drive them—were that possible—into becoming the left 
wing of the Right Centre, would be an act of downright political 
suicide, worthy only of Spanish revolutionists.’ t 

‘It may be that we have arrived at that which economists call the 
“stationary condition ” in politics, and that no grand political reforms, 
but only administrative improvements, remain to be accomplished by 
the Liberal party in the present generation. In that case, it would be 

the destructive energy of “ thorough-going Liberals,” and not the more 
cautious and thoughtful statesmanship of the Whig school, that would 
find itself out of harmony with the spirit of the age. In neither case, 
and in no case that can be imagined, could the democratic section of 
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the Liberal party (if such a section existed) afford to dispense with the 
aid of the so-called Whigs, that is, of men fitted by education, cha- 
racter, and conviction, to harmonise democratic ideas with the perma- 
nent Conservative forces of the country. It is among them, and not 
among the Radicals, that constructive ability is still to be found; it is 
they, and not the Radicals, who thoroughly understand the difference 
between a faction and a party. The sinister maxim Divide et impera 
would, indeed, be fatally misapplied, if it were applied, by advocates 
of democracy, to produce a dissolution of that union which constitutes 
the Liberal party, which enables it, even in its lowest depression, to 
maintain a national character, and which is the best security for its 
continual influence on the political destinies of England.’ * 


We have quoted these passages because they appear to us 
to state the truth in frank and manly language, and they 
deserve to be widely read. But we have no desire to insist 
on any causes of division in the ranks of the Liberal party 
—still less to claim for the Whigs a share of power in excess 
of their influence and station in the country. Mr. Escott re- 
marks in his work on England, which gives a fair and impar- 
tial, though rather superficial, view of our institutions, that, 
although the basis of our constitution is extremely democratic, 
the business of administration has been in the main conducted 
by members of the aristocracy. This combination of the two 
great elements of political society, in which neither of them 
absolutely predominates, is the true secret of our national 
strength and freedom. For when we speak of aristocracy in 
England, it must always be remembered that it is an open 
aristocracy, perpetually recruited from the middle classes. 
Even in a Tory Ministry, Lord Cranbrook, Lord Cairns, and 
Lord Beaconsfield spring from the mercantile, professional, or 
literary classes, and have won their rank by their own exer- 
tions; Mr. Cross and Mr. W. H. Smith, who are not born 
aristocrats, rank in the Cabinet with the heirs of the Percys 
and the Cecils. Hereditary rank in our statesmen is rather 
an accident and an exception than the rule. A large propor- 
tion of the political leaders of the day owe their position in 
the House of Lords and in the country to their own talents. 
That is one reason why rank in England has never ceased 
to command respect and regard. M. Guizot said, when he 
came to England in 1848, that he found ‘une aristocratie 
‘ sans morgue et un peuple sans envie.’ The middle and the 
lower classes of society look with complacency on the dignity 
with which past or present services have clothed their rulers ; 
and English society being what it is, a Ministry would be sin- 
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gularly weakened by the total exclusion of the aristocratic 
element. Does anyone suppose that if a Cabinet could be 
formed out of the same elements as a town-council, it would 
have a long existence? Mr. Gladstone has justly remarked 
in one of his recent Essays, that the passion of equality and 
the hatred of superiority of rank are not characteristics of 
the English people. On the contrary, the middle classes are 
infected by an exaggerated respect for it. But the reason is, 
that every man knows that these distinctions, and whatever 
privileges attach to them, are accessible to all who have 
industry, talent, and good fortune to acquire them. 

Our Conservative contemporary, the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
has recently presented to the world a view of Whig principles 
which we cannot accept, for the little truth contained in it is 
mingled with a vast deal of misconception. 

‘What brought the Whigs to the front in 1830,’ he says, ‘ was their 
position as aristocratic party leaders, not their love of popular liberty. 
In the second place the Whigs presided over the settlement just as they 
did in 1715, because the Tories refused to have anything to do with 
it; and as soon as the Tories acquiesced in the settlement, the weak- 
ness of the Whigs, as depending on the Irish and Radical factions, 
became apparent. In the third place, the reforms which were required 
to resettle the Constitution have, most of them, been carried out, and 
the Whigs have always protested that they were as firmly attached as 
the Tories to the Constitution itself. Lastly, the Whigs no longer 
govern as a proud aristocracy at the head of a compact body of par- 
liamentary clients, but merely act as the delegated instruments of 
democracy. They raise the moderate-sounding cry of “ Peace, Re- 
“trenchment, and Reform,” in order to.reassure the more timid members 
of the party; but though the words may have a Liberal sound, we 
may be certain that they will have a Radical meaning.’ * 


We suppose it may be considered fair in political warfare, 
especially on the eve of a general election, to impute to the 
opposite party whatever may serve most effectively to discredit 
it; and we therefore do not complain of the strange misre- 
presentations in this passage. On the contrary, we are rather 
glad to have an opportunity of stating more explicitly at the 

resent time what we consider the duties and principles of the 
hig party to be. There is something far more important 
than what may be termed electoral politics, deflected and 
blown from side to side by the gusts and storms of a great 
political contest. We, who are neither candidates for office 
nor for a seat in Parliament, are smpeninney unaffected b 
them. A political writer in his humbler sphere should loo 
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solely to the permanent principles which he has adopted, and 
has no excuse at all for wavering in the defence of truth, We 
know not what may be the result of the next election to this 
or that candidate, or even to this or that party. But we are 
deeply interested in knowing on what principles the future 
government of the country is to be carried on. 

It is scarcely worth while to dwell on what our contempo- 
rary says of the Reform Bill of 1830. The fact is, that the 
obstructive blindness of the Tories had brought the country 
to the verge of a revolution. The king could not show his 
face in the City. The agricultural districts were on fire. The 
great towns were agitated. Ireland was under the sway of 
O’Connell. When the Whigs succeeded to power, their first 
duty was to restore order and confidence in the Government. 
They did so by boldly satisfying the just demands of the 
people; but they did not succumb to O’Connell, who de- 
nounced them in the most ferocious language, nor did they 
yield to the pressure of their Radical allies. On the contrary, 
the Radical party gradually melted away, under the steady 
policy of the Whig leaders, until Charles Buller said that he 
and Molesworth would be left alone to ‘count’ Mr. Grote. 
What is meant by the settlement of 1715 we do not know, 
unless it be that the Whigs of that day upheld the Act of Set- 
tlement passed in 1700, and defeated a Jacobite conspiracy of 
the last Tory Ministers of Queen Anne, by securing the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover. It is true that the Whigs 
have always claimed the title of ‘ friends of the Constitution’ 
as their proudest denomination; and that they have on many 
great occasions defended constitutional principles against the 
assumed authority or the corrupting influence of those who 
claimed to act on behalf of the Crown. The whole political 
history of the last century is a contest between prerogative 
and Parliamentary power. It is needless to say on which side 
the Whigs fought. No sooner are the Tories reinstated in 
power, and backed by a strong majority, than similar questions 
are raised. The influence of pr tive is again distinctly 
asserted and felt in public affairs. It is still more openly de- 
fended in books published under the patronage of the Court. 
To this we reply that these are not the doctrines which placed 
the House of Hanover on the throne, and which have kept it 
there. The true Whig principle is to oppose them, and to 
uphold the Constitution against all attacks, whether from above 
or from below. Sir Robert Peel in 1837 spoke sound Whig 
doctrine when he said, ‘I see the necessity of widening the 
‘ foundations on which our Constitution and our religious esta- 
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‘blishments must rest.’ Our contemporary supposes that we 
are animated by some mystical faith in the perfectibility of 
mankind, whilst the Conservatives ‘ restrict their views of 
‘ earthly existence by the limits of the Christian revelation.’ 
We can assure him we are content to live within the same 
limits, and are not in the least concerned to know what lies 
beyond them. If there be one merit more than another which 
may be fairly claimed by Whig statesmen, it is that their 
policy is of a practical and not of an imaginative character, 
and that they disdain to deceive the people by wild theories of 
human perfectibility or by gorgeous dreams of Imperial power. 

On this ground, we emphatically deny that the Whigs are 
the ‘ delegated instruments of democracy,’ or that ‘ the moderate 
‘terms of the programme of the Liberal party will certainly 
‘have a Radical meaning.’ Men are apt to speak of demo- 
cracy as if it were synonymous with free institutions and 
popular government. But democracy is not all of one colour; 
it has as many hues as the chameleon. There is the demo- 
cracy of the Commune of France and the Nihilists of Russia, 
which is revolutionary and destructive; there is the democracy 
which exults in military glory and Imperialism, and adores a 
Napoleon or a Bismarck; there is the democracy of Toryism, 
by which Mr. Disraeli sought in 1867 to crush the Liberalism 
of the middle classes, and to which Lord Beaconsfield still 
looks for support. All these powers are the delegated instru- 
ments of democracy as much as, or more than, the Whig party, 
whose chief crime it is that it looks beyond the democratic 
passions and idols of the hour to the permanent liberties and 
interests of the nation. 

As much may be said of the false construction which has 
been put upon the intentions of the Whigs. The programme 
of the Liberal party has the meaning which the words convey, 
neither more nor less. It consists of three points :— 

I. The equalisation of the borough and the county franchise 
—a measure which the simplest principles of logic and justice 
demand, and which the Conservatives themselves, if they were 
to remain in office, would probably carry within a few years. 
Such a measure must be accompanied with some fresh adjust- 
ment of seats to meet the claims of a fluctuating popula- 
tion; but we are not prepared to reduce the number of the 
representatives of Ireland, or to add, with Mr. Gladstone, 
eighteen members to the representation of Scotland. 

IT. The establishment of Local Boards for the administration 
of county business, on the elective principle, in order to re- 

move an acknowledged anomaly in our provincial system, and 
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to introduce unity of local authority in place of the numerous 
and conflicting jurisdictions now in existence. 

III. A modification of the law of entail, with greater 
facilities for the liberation of encumbered estates, and for the 
transfer of land, under the control of a Court or Board of 
competent jurisdiction—a measure equally beneficial to the 
owners of land, to their families, and to the agricultural interest. 

To these proposals it may be added, that it is the earnest 
desire of the Liberal party to accomplish the long-deferred 
and long-desired reform of the Corporation of London, and to 
confer upon the whole of the metropolis, which exceeds many 
a continental state in wealth and population, the rights and 
benefits of our comprehensive and popular system of municipal 
government as it exists in every other large city in the kingdom. 

These points comprise the whole programme of the Liberal 
party at the present time. To these measures Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr. Forster have pledged themselves in the event of 
their accession to power; and what is perhaps of even more 
importance, these are the terms of agreement which have been 
accepted by the more advanced sections of the Liberal party 
as the ground of their support. They certainly are not ofa 
nature to alarm anyone professing Liberal opinions, and they 
might even be carried in a Conservative House of Commons. 
Thus far the leaders of the party have pledged their respon- 
sibility, but not a step beyond, at the present time and in the 
present state of affairs. The wild and visionary schemes based 
on the ‘ perfectibility of man’ are mere devices of an imagi- 
native opponent. We see no reason to borrow our foreign 
policy from Mr. Baxter or Mr. Rylands, or to accept from 
Mr. Chamberlain his system of municipal finance and the elec- 
toral caucus—a democratic artifice to make the will of the 
few appear the choice of the many—or the prohibition of 
liquor from Sir Wilfrid Lawson, or Home Rule from Mr. 
Parnell. Whenever these gentlemen are summoned to power 
by the confidence of the Crown and the will of Parliament, 
they will, of course, carry into effect the measures which they 
regard as salutary and essential to the public welfare. In the 
meantime we respect the freedom with which they seek to bring 
round public opinion to their views; but at present we do not 
share'them. Nothingcan be more disingenuous to an adver- 
sary than to impute to the whole Liberal party and its re- 
cognised chiefs the opinions or schemes of Mr. Chamberlain, 
which are chiefly remarkable for their total impracticability 
and for the slender support they have received in the House 
of Commons. We might just as well accuse the present 
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Government of an intention to reimpose a five-shilling duty 
on corn, because the Duke of Rutland advocates that measure, 
and his Grace no doubt finds a certain amount of sympathy 
at the Grantham farmers’ ordinary. The truth is, that on 
both sides these extreme views are of small account, and will 
have no effect, except in so far as they tend to disintegrate 
the party to which they are attached, by throwing on it dis- 
trust and contempt. 

But we do not deny that in addition to the questions which 
we conceive to be ripe for solution, and which may properly 
engage the attention of Parliament and lead to practical 
legislation, there are a multitude of other political subjects, 
floating, as it were, in the air, and which, at some future 
time, may assume a positive importance. Since we are chal- 
lenged to confess the faith that is in us and to repudiate the 
opinions falsely attributed to the Whig party, we feel not the 
slightest difficulty or hesitation in stating what we conceive the 
principles of the Whigs to be on any of these questions, and we 
will take them in their order. 

And, first of all, though this declaration may seem uncalled 
for in a civilised country, we are firmly resolved to uphold 
and execute the laws for the defence of life and property, 
which are the foundation of society. It is not altogether 
superfluous to say so when the right to break contracts and 
refuse payment of rents is loudly proclaimed in one part of the 
United Kingdom, and enforced by threats to murder not only 
the landlords who claim their rents, but the law-abiding tenants 
who wish to pay them. A good deal has been said by some of 
the philosophical writers of the day against the existing tenure of 
property, more especially of real property, and in various forms 
the theory of the Communists, that property is only held by 
the permission and by the will of the State, which may resume 
it at pleasure for the public benefit, has filtered into politics. 
Even one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in Scotland appeared to 
countenance that idea; and amongst the causes of the fall of 
his Administration in 1874 one of the most powerful was the 
reckless and arbitrary manner in which the Charity Commis- 
sioners had assumed a power of dealing with trusts and endow- 
ments. Some members of the Radical party have declared 
their hostility to all settled corporate property ; and Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, in his recently published volume called. the ‘ Dead 
‘ Hand,’ declares war against all settlements, and would confer 
unlimited power to dispose of property on the actual and 
casual possessors.of it.. Estates would then cease to:be limited, 
or under the protection of Jaw. Every man might make away 
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with his own. M. de Tocqueville remarked, in his latest work 
on ‘ France before the Revolution,’ that nothing contributed 
more to shake the faith of the nation in the right of private 
property and to prepare that great social cataclysm, than the 
attacks of the Government on public and private endowments. 
The Revolution began with these aggressive measures on the 
part of the State, and ended in a scramble on the part of the 
people. It is difficult to draw the line short of the absolute 
rules of ownership recognised by the ‘law. One man is not 
poorer because another is rich; one man does not forfeit his 
rights because another man might make a better use of them. 
And the most sacred rights of property are those which extend 
beyond the present to the future generation. 

Does any man suppose that, if property in land could be so 
lightly dealt with, the public debt of the State and the vast 
fabric of credit based upon it could be maintained inviolate ? 
Nothing can be more invidious and absurd than to draw a 
distinction between property in land, property secured by 
mortgage on the land, property borrowed by the State, and 
property invested in a thousand different forms. Touch one, 
touch all. We hold that the slightest approach to a relaxation 
of strict legal rights is equally dangerous and pernicious in an 
economical and in a political sense. Society itself is based 
upon the rights of property, and in this country especially, as 
long as law and order are preserved in it, any attack on pro- 
perty will be fatal to the political party which may be rash 
enough to make it. 

We are told by our contemporary that within the next 
twenty years this nation will have irrevocably pronounced 
what direction its ‘ progress’ is to take—whether by constitu- 
tional development or by revolutionary change—whether the 
Empire is to be consolidated or Saautlieted-—chather Church 
and State are to be severed or united—whether the form of 
our Government is to be a monarchy or a republic. This is 
the language which we have heard in every crisis, not for twenty 
years only, but for the last fifty years. It is precisely the 
view of the Duke of beac who said that if the Reform 
Bill of 1832 passed, neither Church nor property, nor colonies, 
nor union with Ireland, nor eventually monarchy could be 
saved. We know not what effect Tory government for the 
next twenty years might have on the fundamental institutions 
of the country: probably they might be in some 
from the violence of the reaction which would follow, 
as it did in 1830, a long period of Tory rule. But 
for our forbears and ourselves we assert with confidence 
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that if none of these calamities have happened, and if the 
monarchy and the Constitution are ten times as strong as they 
were under the Regency and in the reign of George IV., it is 
because the fundamental institutions of the country have been 
purged, repaired, and reformed by Whig statesmen, in despite 
of the strenuous efforts of a Tory Opposition. The Whigs 
therefore claim not only to be the friends of the Constitution, 
but the authors and saviours of it. It is all very well for the 
Conservatives of the present day to talk of ‘constitutional 
‘development ;’ but that is the very es ence of Whig doctrine. 
Genuine Toryism systematically opposed all change in the 
Parliamentary franchise, in the law, in the Church, in municipal 
overnment, and a hundred other things. If these institutions 
-_ acquired fresh strength, as we believe that they have, 
they owe it to their timely renovation. The true points and 
principles of conflict between the two great parties have been 
for centuries the contest between the old and the new, between 
stagnation and progress, between resistance and timely conces- 
sion, between freedom and monopoly, between the interests of 
classes and the interests of the people. But now-a-days things 
are so changed that even our excellent contemporary is carried 
away by the stream and talks Whiggism without knowing it. 


¢ Quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore’ 


who fought with desperation in 1831 the battle of the last 
rotten borough in Schedule A.! Nay, so large and rapid has 
been the change that we have lived to see the most democratic 
measure of reform ever yet proposed, emanate from a Con- 
servative Cabinet and be passed by a highly educated Tory 
majority. When Conservatism has given birth to the house- 
hold franchise and the lodger clause, we may well look back 
with modest assurance to the far humbler efforts of our own 
predecessors ; and if any hand has been raised against what a 
more poetic generation called the ‘ Ark of the Constitution,’ 
that hand is not our own. 

By an equally strange perversion of facts and principles, it 
is made to appear that the Whigs are not the friends and sup- 
porters of the National Church. We should say that nothing 
1s more constant in English history than the determination of 
the Whigs to oppose High Church principles and sacerdotal 
pretensions, by subjecting them to the salutary control of civil 
authority.and law. An established Church means a Church 
regulated by the law of the land: that is what we desire to 
preserve. The supremacy of the Crown in the Church and 
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the submission of the clergy are the bases of the English Re- 
formation, of the Acts of Elizabeth, and of our whole ecclesi- 
astical system, founded on the authority of Parliament. In 
the seventeenth century, in the eighteenth century, and in our 
own times, all the world knows by whom these principles have 
been assailed and by whom they have been defended. To dis- 
establish a Church and to sever its connexion with the State 
is simply to free it from the control of law and to abandon it 
to the pretensions of its spiritual chiefs. That is what at this 
moment the High Church party and nonjuring clergy desire, 
and what the great majority of the laity of England dread 
and detest. To maintain the authority of the Crown and of 
Parliament in the Church and paramount to the clergy, has 
ever been a Whig principle of the first importance ; and it is 
in consideration of this submission that the clergy hold their 
temporalities and exercise a lawful authority. But whilst we 
maintain in its integrity the principle of a National Church, 
founded on the law and protected by it, we desire that the 
forms and offices of the Church should be so regulated as to 
embrace the largest possible number of our fellow-countrymen. 
The Church is and ought to be the refuge and the consolation 
of thousands who have no other friend; and it must be said, 
to the honour of the English clergy, that for the most part 
they discharge their parochial duties with fervour, liberality, 
and charity. The more liberal she is, the more she will dis- 
arm the prejudices and blunt the hostility of those who have 
withdrawn from her communion. By passing and accepting 
the Burials Act, which must be one of the first acts of a 
Liberal Government, the last legitimate ground of complaint 
will be removed; and those who desire to uphold and defend 
the cause of Protestantism and free religious enquiry in this 
nation ought to be united by considerations far more powerful 
than the causes which unhappily divide them.* 

The Church of England, therefore, is in no danger from the 
Whigs, and we will add in no danger from the Dissenters. 
Her chief danger arises from the men within her own walls 
who refuse to acknowledge the law of Church government by 





* We have heard with pleasure that at the late Church Congress at 
Swansea some of the clergy were received and hospitably entertained 
by leading Dissenters in the town, and the meetings of the Congress 
were attended with interest by several Dissenting ministers, Such an 
evidence of the progress of mutual tolerance and common interest in the 
welfare of religion ‘is one of the best signs of the stability of the 
Church of England. ; 
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which they are bound; who are endeavouring to corrupt the 
Anglican Church by Romish doctrine and practices; and who 
are not ashamed to prevaricate in their obedience to the most 
solemn obligations. Whig principles in the Church mean the 
extension of lay influence and authority in ecclesiastical affairs 
and in Convocation, the abolition of unnecessary tests, the re- 
moval of a few obsolete passages in the Liturgy which are a 
stumbling-block in her path, the application of a liberal policy 
to the diversities of personal opinion, and the maintenance of 
the Church of England by all the means which may enlarge her 
boundaries and preserve her as a truly national institution. 
These are not the views of the partisans of Disestablishment, 
or of the enemies of the Church. We claim, on the contrary, 
to be her best friends, since we adhere most closely to the spirit 
of the Reformation and the tenor of her laws. If we turn to 
measures of practical legislation, none have been more bene- 
ficial to the Church than the Tithes Act, the abolition of 
pluralities, and the schemes of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
which are all framed on sound Whig principles. 

So little do we accept the charge that the Whigs have dege- 
nerated into the ‘ delegated instruments of democracy,’ that we 
readily admit that the Whig party has not unfrequently held 
and defended the unpopular side in important controversies. 
The question with us is not what is popular, but what is sound, 
just, and right; and we hold it to be one of the duties of 
statesmen to combat popular delusions, even at the cost of 
place and power. This is especially true of foreign politics, on 
which popular enthusiasm is easily excited by appeals to na- 
tional pride, to the pugnacity of the masses, and to the igno- 
rance of the greater number. Lord Salisbury never was 
better inspired than when he recommended his audience to 
study large maps, though he has since lost sight of them himself. 
Lord Beaconsfield has received ovations for achievements which 
might have merited a different reception. The Government 
owes whatever success its foreign policy has obtained in this 
country to the very passions of democracy, which it would be 
well to restrain. A wise and pacific policy is much less apt to 
catch the popular favour than a rash and adventurous one; in 
fact we have frequently observed that a Foreign Minister is 
most applauded for his least defensible actions, and gains no 
credit for his wisest measures. 

The late Lord} Clarendon was, in our opinion, a safer 
and abler Minister of Foreign Affairs than Lord Palmerston, 
because he obtained the confidence and regard of all foreign 
Powers, without exciting either their fear or their hatred ; and 
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he never condescended to appeal to the popular voice on intri- 
cate questions of foreign policy; but b this reason he was 
less applauded and less understood. Both these Foreign Mi- 
nisters were, however, eminent Whig statesmen, perfectly 
acquainted with the duties of their office, and it is preposterous 
to contend that under them England did not hold her just 
rank and influence in the councils of Europe. Both of them 
stood far above the Tory administration of foreign affairs by 
Lord Aberdeen, or even the Duke of Wellington. They 
emancipated this country from the influence of the Continental 
Courts; they gave the moral support of this country to consti- 
tutional government abroad ; they maintained peace in many 
difficult crises ; but when war was forced upon them by the 
aggressive policy of Russia, they fought and defeated her in 
close alliance with France, and dictated the conditions of 
peace. These were the Whig principles and acts of that day. 
It is true that the theory of an Imperial policy had not then 
been invented. 

How stands the question with reference to the commercial 
policy of the country? The great free-trade measures of Sir 
Robert Peel, which had been advocated for years by the 
Whigs and combated by the Tories, were at last carried by a 
combination of the most able statesmen in the country. They 
were defended with the popular eloquence of Mr. Cobden; and 
they were justified in the eyes even of their opponents by 
a long period of extraordinary prosperity, due partly to free 
trade and partly to other causes. Nevertheless, we are by no 
means certain that the theory of free trade has been mastered 
by the majority. No sooner is the pressure of competition, bad 
harvests, and adverse markets felt, than we begin to hear 
rumours that there is no such thing as free trade without reci- 
procity—a faint movement for retaliatory duties and other 


forms of protection is set on foot, and we should not be the. 


least surprised to see the old bogle of protection revived by the 
Tories at the next general election, in spite of Lord Beacons- 
field’s frank and peremptory disclaimer of so great a step 
backwards. For, in’ truth, we perceive that our accomplished 
contemporary himself has a very imperfect conception of the 
principles of free trade, and still casts back lingering glances 
to the old restrictions on the food and trade of the country. 
We are ‘ not,’ he says, ‘to abandon, without an effort, the 
‘ system we adopted in 1846 ; though we believe that system to 
‘ be shortsighted and impolitic. . . . The adoption of free trade 
‘ was a national act, and all classes in this country ought to feel 
‘ that to surrender it would be a blow to the credit of Eng- 
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‘ land.’ Ominous words! and there are more of them, which 
imply that the writer is a reluctant convert to the principles of 
free trade, which he imperfectly understands, and would 
renounce them, if he could, on behalf of the party whom he 
serves. What he calls ‘Mr. Cobden’s principles’ were cer- 
tainly not invented by Mr. Cobden, though Mr. Villiers and 
Mr. Cobden rendered them popular, and their first application 
to the British tariff is really due to Mr. Huskisson as long 
ago as in 1823. They are the principles which Adam Smith 
first placed upon a scientific basis, and which have the cer- 
tainty and precision of a mathematical theorem, and they may 
be summed up in few words: ‘In every country it always 
‘is and must be the interest of the great body of the people 
‘to buy whatever they want of those who sell it cheapest.* 
*,. . . Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all pro- 
‘ duction; and the interest of the producer ought to be at- 
‘ tended to, only so far as it is necessary for promoting that 
‘of the consumer.’+ To which we may add that, all trade 
being a process of exchange, it is impossible that the value of 
what we import from foreign countries should not be paid for 
by the export, direct or indirect, of articles of equivalent value 
produced or possessed by ourselves. 

So rooted in the popular mind is the delusion of what 
used to be called the ‘ balance of trade,’ that it is not un- 
common for people to point to the excess of our imports over 
our exports as a proof that trade is declining, or is carried on 
at a loss. We would submit to them, in addition to what we 
have already said, two considerations, suggested by the excel- 
lent ‘ Essays on Finance,’ recently published by Mr. Robert 
Giffen. In the first place, the whole foreign export trade of 
England amounts to about one-eighth of the total productive 
power of the country. Mr. Giffen estimates the whole income 
of the country at twelve hundred millions, and the net income 
derived from our exports at no more than one hundred and forty 
millions.j If this sum were lost altogether we should not be 
ruined ; and a slight deduction from it ought to be almost un- 
felt. England does not live, as is commonly supposed, on her 
export trade. It is much nearer the truth to say that her 
import trade is indispensable to the existence of the people, 





* Wealth of Nations, book iv. cap. 3. 

t Ibid. book iv. cap. 8. 

¢ See the problem worked out in the capital essays on ‘ Foreign 
‘Competition’ and ‘Excess of Imports,’ pp. 142-160 of Mr. Giffen’s 
book. 
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because it supplies us with raw materials and food. Only about 
one-tenth of our imports consist of manufactured articles— 
forty millions out of three hundred and seventy-nine millions. 

Again, in computing the apparent difference between our 
payments to and our receipts from foreign countries, people 
lose sight of the fact, that English capital being invested all 
over the globe, in foreign loans, industries, and mercantile ad- 
vances, all foreign countries pay and remit to England, in one 
form or another, the interest of this invested capital, amount- 
ing to very large sums, probably not less than seventy 
millions a year. A large portion of this interest arrives in the 
shape of marketable goods, imported for the benefit of the 
people of this country. That is the tribute, and the only tri- 
bute, which India, the colonies, and foreign nations pay to us, 
and it is paid for the use of our capital, by which both parties 
are gainers. So also, every Englishman who makes a fortune 
abroad and remits it to his native country, must do so in the 
form of commodities of some sort, which figure in the amount 
of our imports. An excess of imports isa sign not of poverty, 
but of wealth. 

Simple as the foregoing propositions are, and they embody 
the whole theory of free trade, they are not yet universally 
apprehended. The fallacies of the mercantile theory and the 
balance of trade are still deeply rooted in the masses, and in the 
minds ef some who ought to know better. The manufacturing 
classes adopted these principles because they believed that cheap 
food would tend to lower wages; the agricultural classes sub- 
mitted because the same freedom was conceded to the import of 
all manufactured articles. The advocates of free trade on broad 
and sound economic principles were doubtless a minority of the 
nation: perhaps they are so still. But the more imperious is 
the duty to resist by every possible means a relapse into the 
delusive policy of the mercantile system, which still, as we see 
with regret, has numerous advocates and proselytes both in the 
United States and in Europe. Freedom of trade is one of the 
principles to which the Liberal party is irrevocably and abso- 
lutely pledged, though it may very well happen that the battle 
may have to be fought over again, and fought against the cur- 
rent of popular feeling. One of the arguments used by Mr. 
Goschen against the further extension of the franchise was, 
that it might render more difficult the defence of economic 
truths essential to the well-being of the country. Never, in 
truth, were the benefits of free trade more conspicuous to those 
who have eyes and brains than at this moment, when the failure 
of harvests and the depression of trade have caused great and 
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poe depression and distress. What is it that prevents this 
istress from degenerating into disturbance, and this scarcity 

into famine, but the fact that the food of the people remains 

untaxed and cheap; that the markets of the world are open to 

the consumer; and that the State interposes no shadow of pri- 

vilege or monopoly over any class of the Queen’s subjects? To 

call this system ‘ short-sighted and impolitic’ is to flatter the 

delusions of the most ignorant classes of the people. 

We have already more than once intimated our opinion, that 
it ison the score of finance that the present Administration is 
most open to attack. Here it is that they have most widely 
departed from sound principles, which no one is better ac- 
quainted with than Sir Stafford Northcote himself. We 
applauded the measure he took, early in his term of office, for 
the regular reduction of the National Debt by setting apart 
a fixed sum of twenty-eight millions for the interest of the 
debt, the surplus being employed by the National Debt Com- 
missioners. But the merit of that proposal has been annulled 
by the fact, that whilst he has been paying off debt with one 
hand, he has been contracting fresh debts with the other. _ In- 
deed it would seem that if the interest of the annuities and of 
the unfunded debt be taken into the account, the annual charge 
of the last two years exceeds twenty-eight millions, and there 
is no reduction of debt at all.* This is apt to be the fate of 
all sinking funds in times of emergency; and it can only be 
avoided by a vigorous determination to provide by the legiti- 
mate means of supply for the ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditure of each year. Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the finances 
of the country, delivered in the course of his recent tour in 
Scotland, appears to us to be the most masterly display of his 
prodigious powers of versatility and eloquence. It left no 
point untouched or unattacked, and we only regret that it was 
not delivered in the House of Commons, which is the most ap- 
propriate field for such discussions. But Mr. Gladstone un- 
doubtedly established (if any such proof were wanting) his 
complete command of the subject, and his unrivalled eminence 

as a financier. We can only hope that whenever a Liberal 


* In justice to the Chancellor of the Exchequer it must, however, 
be said that he explained, in his speech at Leeds, that this apparent 
increase of the debt is due in part to the borrowing of money for the 
purpose of lending it again to public bodies without any charge to the 
State, and in part to the conversion of funded debt into terminable 
annuities, by which the principal will in a few years be discharged 
altogether. 
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Administration is called into being, the direction of the national 
finances will be placed in his hands to retrieve much that is 
amiss and to repress much that is exuberant; and it would be 
worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s patriotism and magnanimity to 
devote himself to this most important and essential task, which 
no living man can perform equally well. In this, he would 
deserve and he would receive the cordial support and gratitude 
of the whole Liberal party ; for we need hardly add, that a 
wise economy is one of its cardinal principles, and the expe- 
rience of the last five years has proved how inseparable laxity 
of expenditure, jobbery, and rash speculation are from Tory 
government. 

The views we entertain of the present state of Ireland and 
of the policy to be pursued in Irish affairs have been so fully 
stated in another part of this Number, that it is unnecessary 
to revert at length to the subject in this place. But we 
should fail to express an important principle of the Whig 
party if we did not state in the most emphatic manner that 
the traditions of the Whigs and the convictions of their pre- 
sent leaders are absolutely opposed to all measures tending 
to shake the solidity of the Union, to impair or divide the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament, or to flatter the wild 
dreams of the ‘ National’ party in Ireland by any concession 
which should sever that island from the common legislation and 
policy of the United Kingdom. We might remind our critics 
that when O’Connell, at the height of his favour, raised the 
ery of ‘ Repeal,’ he was encountered in argument with con- 
summate ability by the Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Spring Rice; and that when Irish agitation reached a 
height dangerous to life and property, the Whigs did not hesi- 
tate to pass the measures necessary for the defence of law and 
order, although of course these measures were fiercely attacked 
by their Irish allies and by not a few members of the ad- 
vanced Liberal party. The Whig party desire to establish in 
Ireland complete equality of religious and civil rights, to 
extend and perfect the education of all classes and sects on 
Liberal principles, and to promote that prosperity in which 
Ireland has made no small progress in the last twenty years; 
but they object on principle to all relaxations of the authority 
of the law, to all attacks on the rights of property, and to the 
vicious theory that Irish discontent or sedition is to be bought 
off by grants from the Treasury. It may be true that in some 
English boroughs the Irish vote has acquired sufficient im- 
portance to turn an election, and that severe pressure has been 
put by the Home Rulers on some Liberal candidates to compel 
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them to accept the plausible proposal for a Committee of En- 
quiry into the claims of Ireland for Home Rule. The terms 
in which Mr. Shaw framed his motion were studiously mode- 
rate, with a view to catch English support, which would cer- 
tainly have been refused to a more explicit resolution, But 
this artifice can impose on nobody. What is represented in 
England to be a mere vote for enquiry, is represented in Ire- 
land to be a vote for Home Rule. This is one of the means 
by which the agitation is kept alive. On a question of vital 
importance to the existence of the State, it is a mean and 
treacherous action to disguise an opinion, or to court popularity 
by supporting a measure because it cannot be carried. <A seat 
is purchased too dearly at such a sacrifice of honour and of 
truth. The people of England and Scotland will never consent 
to abandon Ireland to the revolutionary passions of a separate 
legislature ; and whatever may be the equivocal language of 
the timid and the weak in the Liberal camp, this is a principle 
on which we are convinced that the leaders of the Whig party 
immoveably stand. 

The idea of the severance of the small islands which form 
the United Kingdom, and which are bound together by causes 
infinitely stronger than the passions which disunite them, is 
only worthy of men who would return to the Heptarchy. Nor 
is much more to be said for those who accept the specious plea 
of decentralisation, and would concede to Ireland a larger 
share of power over her local affairs. The limit of local power, 
whether parochial, municipal, or in counties, is soon reached. 
It is the limit of local taxation. As far as the control and applica- 
tion of local funds, raised by rates, to public purposes goes, 
nothing can be fairer or more desirable than local authority. 
Nobody contests to the Irish, the Scotch, and to every county 
and borough in England the entire management of their local 
business in as far as it is supported by local taxation. But at 
that limit their power stops. All Imperial taxation, and the 
control and application of all money raised by Imperial taxation, 
depend absolutely and exclusively on the House of Commons 
of the United Kingdom, and in that one proposition is com- 
prised the whole secret of political power. Without the power 
of raising money from the people, no political body has any 
power at all. The power of raising the money without which 
government would cease to exist, comprises every other power. 
It is not conceivable that any British statesman would consent 
to transfer to an Irish assembly or political body the power of 
taxing the people of Ireland or of spending the money which 

Ireland contributes to the finances of the United Kingdom. 
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The case of the great colonies has no analogy, because they 
contribute nothing to the finances of the United Kingdom, and 
have no claim on the Treasury. But to sever the finances of 
Ireland from those of Great Britain is impossible, without 
breaking every tie between the two countries; and that is 
doubtless the object the Irish agitators have in view, for on no 
other hypothesis is their contention for independent political 
power consistent with sanity. For these reasons, amongst 
many others, we hold with Mr. Fawcett that it is better the 
Liberal party should be excluded indefinitely from office, than 
that it should purchase a brief and precarious official existence 
by any compromise at variance with sound economical and poli- 
tical principles, by which the Irish national leaders would not 
be satisfied—which they would accept, like O’Connell, only to 
contend for more—and by which the leaders of the Liberal 
party would be disgraced in the eyes of the people of Great 
Britain. 

This, no doubt, is the most important subject to which the 
attention of statesmen and of Parliament can and will be di- 
rected. The old questions, ‘ How is Ireland to be governed ?”?— 
how is disaffection to be changed into loyalty, and division into 
union ?—have lost none of their difficulty, although England 
has shown with no niggard hand that she is willing to make, 
and has made, all concessions to the just demands of the Irish 
people which are not inconsistent with the unity and existence 
of the Empire. But the Irish difficulty is not only great in 
itself, and might well demand the united efforts of British 
statesmen of all parties to solve it—for we are persuaded that 
Englishmen of all parties are equally disposed to treat Ireland 
with justice and perhaps with an imprudent liberality—but it 
lies at the threshold of all other legislation, and threatens to 
stop the course of parliamentary government. It is obvious 
that, if the same course of obstruction which originated with 
Mr. Parnell and his friends in the course of last session is to 
be pursued this year, the business of the House of Commons 
will be stopped and the character of Parliament still further 
lowered. And if, as is probable, the number of Home Rulers 
in the next Parliament is considerably increased, they being 
pledged to follow the same course, the evil will become one of 
the first magnitude. The Irish obstructionists, who have con- 
ducted their mischievous schemes with great ingenuity, soon 
found that a direct attack on the House by moving wanton 
adjournments and similar devices would be resented and 
punished as a contempt. They therefore took refuge in minute 
criticism. They claimed the right, which could not be con- 
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tested, of examining clause by clause and line by line every 
bill submitted to the House. Others took a lesson out of 
their book whenever they wished to defeat a Bill. The artifice 
is effectual. No important legislative Act, like the Bankruptcy 
Bill or the Criminal Code, can be passed if a considerable body 
of members combine to exercise their ingenuity in discussing 
every word the Bill contains. In such a state of things, to 
borrow the acute remark of the late Mr. Walter Bagehot, in 
his admirable essay on the House of Commons, ‘ It is not that 
‘you will not be able to do any good, but you will not be 
‘able to do anything at all. If everybody does what he thinks 
‘right, there will be 657 amendments to every motion, and 
‘none of them will be carried, or the motion either.’ * Hitherto 
it has been assumed that the representatives of the people met 
in Parliament to pass laws, and that the will of the majority 
determined the result, and was accepted by the House and the 
country. But now it seems the representatives of the people, or 
some of them, are sent to Parliament to prevent laws from 
being passed. The minority is to rule the majority. Men 
are to exercise a power resembling the liberum veto of the 
Polish Diet. If this practice gains ground, it may be applied 
by all dissatisfied minorities to the bills of all governments. 
A Minister at the height of power would be baffled in his 
most important measures; the House of Commons would be 
reduced to impotence, and the duties of Parliament would be 
transferred to public meetings out of doors, to the press, and 
to the conflicting strife of popular opinion. 

We need hardly say that this is a state of things which the 
country would regard as intolerable, and that the first and 
plainest of Whig principles is to maintain the authority of 
Parliament. Some of our more democratic allies, whether 
Irish or English, may not be sorry to see the authority of 
Parliament lowered, and questions decided by popular agita- 
tion and by a more direct appeal to popular meetings, in which 
electors and non-electors take an equal part. We regard such 
a shifting of power from the constitutional bodies which repre- 
sent the nation to the irregular action of non-constituted 
political bodies as in the highest degree mischievous and de- 
plorable, and we regret the increasing tendency of rival states- 
men to carry on their political contests, out of the session, by 
frequent appeals to public opinion in these irregular forms, 
especially as these unanswered arguments and discussions are 
embittered by a large amount of personal recrimination. But 


* Bagehot on the English Constitution, p. 141. 
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if the House of Commons cannot defend itself and enforce the 
rules necessary for the performance of its own duties, parlia- 
mentary government itself is lost, and the nation would cease 
to respect a body which should cease to be able to legislate for 
the country and to control its own members. We do not pre- 
sume to recommend, or even at present to discuss, the mea- 
sures which the wisdom and experience of the House can alone 
supply. The tactics of legislative assemblies are in themselves 
a science, which has been too little studied in theory since the 
days of Bentham and Dumont. The procedure of the House 
of Commons, complicated as it is, is wholly empirical, and has 
grown up by use. It is none the worse for that. But salus 
populi suprema lex. It is wholly impossible that technical 
artifices should be allowed to arrest the march of public affairs, 
or that the relations of the great parties which divide the 
realm of Britain should be placed at the mercy of an Irish 
faction. By some means or other—whether it be by a combi- 
nation of the leaders of both parties, who have a common in- 
terest in maintaining the dignity and authority of the House of 
Commons, by a large addition to the authority of the Chair, 
or even by an appeal to the nation—the evil must be over- 
come; and we shall not be surprised if in the next session, 
and still more in the next Parliament, it assumes an import- 
ance paramount to all other matters. On this question, as on 
all others, the duty of the Whig party appears to us to be 
clear ; it is to support moderate measures anda moderate policy, 
which we believe to be in accordance with the wishes and 
opinions of the great majority of the people of England, against 
the pretensions and agitations of extreme parties, and, whilst it 
opposes the rash and adventurous experiments of the present 
Administration,to control the demand for hasty and unnecessary 
innovations on the part of some of its own allies, whilst it con- 
tinues to promote, as it did from 1830 to 1874, the pacific 
progress of the Empire and the liberties of the people. 


No. CC CX. will be published in April. 
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